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SYAMAPRASAD MOOKERJEE : 
l A REMINISCENCE 


Der. SURENDRANATH SEN, M.A., B.Lirr., Pu.D. 


I knew Dr. Mookerjee for thirty years and more. In October, 
1917, I joined the Post-Graduate Department of History. My degree 
was my only credential, but Sir. Asutosh had’ confidence in youth and 
though every department was buttressed by a few teachers -of ex- 
perience and age the majority of the new lecturers were still in their 
twenties: Sir Asutosh was kindness personified. He was never too 
busy to discuss our routine work and ‘research plans and greeted us 
always with an affectionate and cheering smile. I made frequent 
pilgrimages to his residence and naturally came to know his sons. 
But it was several years before my acquaintance with Syamaprasad 
matured into friendship. I think we came nearer together after Sir ie 
Asutosh’s untimely and unexpected death. E 

It was rumoured immediately after his father’s decease that the 
Government of the day, anxious to exploit Syamaprasad’s talents, 
had. offéred him the office of Deputy Director of Public Instruction 
and there were prospects of early promotion. I cannot vouch for 
the truth of this rumour but it did not surprise his friends. For the 
last few years he had been working, though informally, as his father’s 
secretary and it was believed that certain important and popular. 
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appointments in the University had been largely due to his influence. 
The uncommon qualities of head and heart that later earned him the 
„admiration and affection of his people were clearly manifesting them- 
selves. 


But in age and spirit he was still a youngman prepared some- 
times to participate in a practical joke and have his share in an innocent 
fun.’ Nor would he hestiate to demonstrate his skill in imitating. 
other -people’s signatures.. It ‘would be difficult for any one but a 
professional expert to find fault with some of these imitations, parti- 
cularly the signatures of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, J. R. Barrow and 
R. B. Ramsbotham. One morning when I went to see him I found 

- him seated.on his father’s table with a solemn face surrounded by” 
a few of his contemporaries. On a chair near by was a middle “aged 
man with a bundle of much handled papers.. He gravely introduced 
me to the man with thé bundle as one of the rising members of the 
Calcutta Bar.and asked him to show me his papers. The old man 
seriously believed that he was God himself and the Empire of India, 
therefore, belonged of right to him but the British Government had . 
defrauded him of his dties and he wanted to sue them at the High ` 
‘Court. He was, however, prepared to make an amicable settlement 
provided the other. party paid him one lakh of rupees in full settle- 
ment of his claims ! Strangely enough this gentleman was still 
functioning as the Head Master of a Middle English School in a neigh- 
bouring township. A harmless: lunatic he used to come to Calcutta 


“on Sundays to seek the assistance of. men of influence. ‘Living within _ - 


twelve miles of the city, he did not know yet that the Bengal tiger 
‘was no more and encountered his son instead. who did not hesitate 
_ to join the fun. 


This was off the stage. In the.University he had already become 
`- a power and was shouldering a burden much beyond his age. During 
the Vice-Chancellorship of Sir Ewart Greaves, Syamaprasad practi--. 
_ cally ran the University. It was not for nothing that this honest. 
' English judge had so readily accepted the still unknown’ -youngman ` 
as his adviser. He possessed all the qualities.of leadership, minute 
knowledge of University administration, strict impartiality, remarkable 
ability to distinguish the essential from the non-essential, “and a 
unique capacity to forget and forgivè without any mental reservation. 
Above all his transparent sincerity and genial temperament endeared. 
him to all and the University teachers, with few exceptions his’ seniors, 
recognised in him the real successor of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee.- 


oN 
“ot 
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In 1925 I was awarded Sir Rashbehari ‘Ghose Travelling Fellow: 
ship. and proceeded to Oxford. -I applied late. Only two days before 
the Board met I happened to ‘meet Syamaprasad one evening and he 
enquired whether I would like to go abroad. It appeared that there 
were few candidates for Arts subjects and I went to the Registrar’ 8 
office arid put in my application. He advised me to see the late 
Principal G. C. Basu who was a Member of the Board. I could not ' 
‘approach any other member and some of them had their doubts about 
the utility of sending a student of Maratha History to explore the 
British, French and Portuguese Archives. A.year later Syamaprasad 
went himself to England to study for the Bar. For the first few days- 
we shared the same room at 112, Gower Street and later moved to a 
Boarding house where we had Jatindramohon Majumdar, another 
old friend as a fellow lodger. It is needless to say that the authorities 
of Gower Street selected a very comfortable room for Syamaprasad’s 
use but it was characteristic of him that he preferred the company 
of an old friend. “Later in life he would ask for my - hospitality at 
Delhi though many persons of rank and wealth were anxious to place 
at his disposal comforts and amenities I could not afford. 


‘It is necessary to explain here that the main object of Syama- 
prasad Mookerjee’ s visit to England | was not legal distinction.. He 
wanted to acquire firsthand ‘knowledge of British -and French Uni- 
versities. He was, therefore, _anxious to do the- Bar Examinations 
as quickly as possible and to devote the rest of his time to the study 
of western educational systems. He sat for the first Bar _Examina-. 
tion or whatever it is called within a few weeks of his arrival at London.- 
Naturally he did not'do well. There was no question.of-a good class . 
but he passed in all the subjects except one. Under ordinary circum- 
stances the result would be considered satisfactory if not creditable 
but the tongue of calumny soon got busy and made much of Syama- 
prasad’s failure. Mean-minded jealousy fed by hereditary hatred 
later sublimated it into a theme for a Convocation Address ! 


While at London we had with us at Foyes Suisse Mr. G. S. Dutt: 
He was. keenly interested in the. life after death and often visited 
a little centre that Sir Arthur Conan Doyle had founded for psychic ` 
studies? One of the specialities of this contre was spirit photography. 
Mr. G..S. Dutt was anxious to have a photographic likeness of his 
departed wife and Syamaprasad was equally keen for his father’s ` 
photo. The first sitting of Mr.. Dutt proved a failure but the second 
was successful. Syamaprasad’s sitting was.a success and a failure at 
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the same time for he obtained net his father’s but his eldest sister’s 
likeness. In my opinion this was more convincing for even at London 
it was not difficult to get a photograph of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee 
but to fabricate one of his widowed daughter was certainly a more 
difficult proposition. With Mr. Dutt we used to have our seances: 
I cannot explain all the phenomena we experienced but one night a 
warning came of what appeared to me to be an impending calamity that 
might befall the University. The news of Jadunath Sarkar’s appoint- 
‘ment to the Vice-Chancellor’s office soon followed. 


I do not want to flog a horse that is not only dead but buried 
twenty fathoms deep. It was a period of deep humiliation. The 
- police trespassed into the University .compound and assaulted its 
~ students and employees without a word of protest from the Vice- 
Chancellor. What a contrast with the later regime of Sir Hassan 
Subrawardy when the University Building became a sanctuary for 
political demonstrators! ` The University teachers were prepared to, 
co-operate with the teacher-Vice-Chancellor provided he assured 
them, as Bhupendranath Basu had done before, that he came to his 
office with an open mind though -he might have been in the past a 
bitter critic of the Post-Graduate Department. But this assurance 
never came. 


It was at this crisis that Syamaprasad’s leadership was aana 
established and he was marked as the man of destiny. Jadunath’s 
fall was unexpectedly quick. Even a despotic Government was not 
prepared to back the wrong horse for another term and packed him 

off with a knighthood. ‘During the succeeding Vice-Chancellorships 
l Syamaprasad’s influence continued to grow unabated until like his great 
father he became the University. . 


The first act of his Vice-Chancellorship was one of gracious courtesy. 
After a long interval the two offices of Vice-Chancellor and President 
of the Post-Graduate Council had again been united in the same 
person. The women students of the Post-Graduate classes had then 
only a small retiring room with few amenities. Syamaprasad Mookerjee 
at once presented them with the commodious room allotted. to the . 
. President of the Post-Graduate Council. He wanted to render subs- 
tantial service to women’s ‘education in Bengal and at one time he 
proposed to establish a good hostel for women students out.of Bihari 
Lal Mitra Trust Funds.. But the scheme did not materialise. 


The poverty of our students is a crying problem to-day and has 
Bo far defied all solutions. Like his father Syamaprasad: was the poor 
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students’ unfailing friend. It was not possible to contact every one 
of them but he personally interviewed every applicant. for free and 
half-free studentship in the Post-Graduate Departments. The inter- 
views continued for days and every year he heard from two to two 
hundred and fifty students the story of their grim struggle.. They 
could not afford good food. They sought the cheapest lodgings, and — 
had to live under insanitary conditions. They had not only to maintain 
themselves at Calcutta but to render some pecuniary assistance to 
their distressed families in far off villages. It was a story of prolonged 
lack of nutrition, recreation and mental quiet that gravely told upon - 
their health and ultimately marred their academic record which in 
most cases was good if not brilliant to start with. The young Vice- 
Chancellor was seriously perturbed but his efforts to relieve these 
indigent students foundered on the rock of finance. The University 
-had a deficit budget and the custodians of the public coffers were not 
over sympathetic. The antipathy of the. bureaucrats sometimes 
found support in the short-sighted criticism of those self-styled edu- 
cationists who saw nothing but megalomania in a teaching University. ~ 

The Indian student is often accused of indifference to his alma 
‘mater. But how can an affiliating and examining University with 
far flung jurisdiction inspire a student with loyalty and affection? - 

The student had no occasion to feel that he belonged to the University 
and the University was a corporation of teachers and students. To 
fill up this psychological void Syamaprasad Mookerjee decided to 
celebrate the foundation-day of the University. The students marched 
with the College .flag to the Maidan and there saluted the University 
banner. It was an inspiring ceremony and for one morning at least 
thé Calcutta students came together and met their Vice-Chancellor. 
Unfortunately the foundation day is no longer celebrated. It had 
its moral value and appealed eloquently to the imagination of the 
students and teaċhers alike. 

- Power often corrupts, power often leads to misuse of patronage 
‘but Syamaprasad Mookerjee successfully stood the test. He was 
more than fair.to those who had strayed to the opposite camp when 
the British Government tried to run the University through a puppet. 
‘His friends sometimes complained that it was more profitable to be 
against him than to be with him. It was no mean testimony to his 
solicitude for the University that he succeeded in winning back for 
the cause many. of his personal critics and opponents. a 

For the good of the University he was prepared-to take any risk. 
‘When a chair in the University. fell. vacant, his choice fell upon a 
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‘brilliant young scientist; then in the bad books “of the Government. 
Syamaprasad saw the Governor and offered to take entire. respon: 
‘sibility for the appointment. He had no reason to rue his action and 
the same British Government that originally disapproved of the 
youngman did not hesitate to éxploit his talents in’ the critical days 
of the Second World War. Similarly he stood. sutety for the-good ° 
` conduct of the late Mr. R. O. Raha when the Police objected’ to his 
= _appointment as Inspector of University Hostels. . Mr. Raha was a _ 
remarkable man. Born of a. distinguished Christian family, he had 
for his grand-mother an’ Irish lady. Like many educated Christians 
of those days Mr. Raha knew no Bengali, He later came under- the 
l influence of Father Mahendra Chakravarti of the Oxford Mission and 
was strongly attracted by the Bhakti cult of Bengal. He joined the 
Y.M. GC. A. and was at 112, Gower Street when Syamaprasad Mookerjee 
went there. It was at London that Raha learnt his Bengali and when 
-he returned’ home he was.a completely changed man. A Bengalee 
‘of Bengalees he ‘ardently took to Indian ways and Ronald became 
Rahendra. This metamorphosis did not escape the notice of the argus 
. eyed ©. I. D. and the Christian Government looked askance at him. 
Raha died a premature death and was accorded a Hindu funeral 
‘according to his last will. ' l ‘ _ i 
As a friend he never stood on. formalities.. He would sometimes 
come to-our Delhi home: without any notice and when he needed a 
little rest he would while away his time in the company of my children. 
Orice while addressing a public meeting at Kirkee. he noticed one of 
, smy daughters in the crowd. After the meeting was over he sought 
her out and paid a visit to her flat. It was from him that I first . got 
the information about my son’s success in the competitive examina- 
. tion (can I ever forget how he stayed with me the whole day when _ 
the news of my brother’s death reached me in London?) 
Of the Bengalee community at Delhi he was a never failing friend. 
We had been long feeling, the need of a rest house at. Kalibari where 
_. Bengali visitors could stay for a few days. on reasonable terms. 
- Attempts to raise the necessary funds did not make much progress 
- until Syamaprasad went to Delhi as a Minister of the Central Govern- 
ment.. He completely. identified himself with the cause and at Kali- 
bari to-day we have a spacious hall, a library and the long desired 
rest house. In -this connection another. name naturally comes .to 
my mind, that of the late Nagendranath Rakshit. - He was a pillar 
‘ef the Prabasi Bengali Sahitya Sammelan of which -‘Syamaprasad _ 
“was. also. one of: the foretnost patrons. But Syamaprasad’s outlook 
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was never parochial. When the Prabasi Sahitya Sammelan met at 
New ‘Delhi under the Presidentship of Srijut Atul Gupta, a special _ 
section for Indian languages and literature was organised at- the sugges- 
tion of Dr. Mookerjee under the Chairmanship of Speaker Mavlankar. 
For the better propagation of Bengali language in regions outside 
Bengal, Dr. Mookerjee suggested that. our classics should be printed 
in Devnagar script and to make Bengalees share in the literary wealth 
of the other states arrangements should be made for the translation 
into Bengali of the classics of other Indian languages. It should not 
be forgotten that it was precisely with this purpose that Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee had organised the Department of Modern Indian Lan- 
guages. A knowledge- of each other’s language and literature would 
lead to a better understanding among the- different provinces. and 
offer an effective check against the growing feeling of provincialism. 
The last days of Syamaprasad Mookerjee remind me of the last. 
days of his father.- Both of them worked too much and too hard.» 
Sir Asutosh used, to spend his week days at Patna arguing a case and 
the week end was devoted to University work at Calcutta.. Syama- 
prasad Mookerjee used to spend his week days in the Asseńbly Hali 
at Delhi, a lone leader without a following, undauntedly advocating 
the cause for which he stood and extorting applause . from a hostile 
house ‘though he failed to win votes. The ‘week ends ‘would find him 
at distant places addressing-meetings, holding conferences and listening 
to local grievances. The refugees from whichever quarter they hailed, 
Sind, Punjab, or East Bengal found in him a staunch champion and a 
. sympathetic friend. Endowed with a generous fund of affection he“ 
never failed to lend a helping hand to the underdogs and even his 
detractors did not hesitate to seek his help when in difficulty. He: 
did not spare himself in the service of his country and countrymen 
and it is no exaggeration to say that even his political opponents 
had. unbounded respect for his ability and integrity. 
I last saw him in April, 1953. I hardly realised that this was to 
be our last meeting in this world, for he told me that he expected to` 
be at Calcutta in May. I knew nothing of his projected journey to 
Kashmir. When I read of his detention there I hardly apprehended 
that he would never return to. us for he was twelve years my junior 
and I fad fondly hoped that he would live to be the Prime Minister 
of India, 


DR. SYAMAPRASAD MOORES 


.C. H. BHABHA 


Words almost fail fib: when I am anxious to express my feelings 
about my late lamented ex-colleague, and above all, a true and sincere 
friend, the late Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee. i 


His presence at all times was like a breath of fresh air. Whether 
it.was with a politician, or a businessman, or a lawyer, or a commoner, 
or an adult, or a child, the late’ Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee was 
normal, human and lovable. He was indoctrinated in the old school 
of simplicity and affability. Never did he consider himself superior 
and his friendliness towards all, made him have a large circle of inti- 
mate admirers and associates.. Ferhaps only next to Mahatma Gandhi 
and Sarder Patel and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, no other Indian politi- 
cian of the twentieth century had so many close and loyal workers in. 
the various parts of our ‘sub-Continent, as the late Dr. Syamaprasad 
Mookerjee. 


The late Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee, though not agreeing in toto 
with the Indian National Congress Policy, can yet rank as a sincere. 
patriot whose contribution to the Fight for Freedom was as great as 
that of any other. His great qualities of head and heart were wel- 
known and well respected. Even in pre-Independence days his merit 
was recognised by his inclusion in the Bengal Ministry and during that 
term of office his sturdy independence and patriotism were appreciated 
even by his adversaries and the foreign beaurocrats of those days. l 


As a sincere man, the late Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee never 
failed to frankly express his feelings on men and matters. His sbarp 
rbetoric and his keen debating powers made him to rank with stal- 
_ warts like Lala Lalpet Rai, Pandit Motilal Nehru, Bhulabhai Desai, 


x 


and others. 


His was a life of dedication to the country and the people. It 
can aptly be stated that, “greatly did he ie and cen did he, die” 


- for a noble cause. 
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Dr. Mookerjee (3) with grandmother, brothers and sister 


DR. S. P. MOOKERJEE AND INDIAN ART. 


Dr. STELLA KRAMRISCH 
(Formerly Professor of Fine Arts, Calcutta University). 


Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee -was an integrated personality. Al- ` 


though he was not an artist nor a connoisseur, art mattered to him 


and he in turn left his mark not on the history, but on the future of © 


art in India. 7 

But for Dr. S. P. Moakadies the Asutosh Museum of Indian Art 
would not have’ taken shape. This Museum of the University of 
Calcutta is not just one more Museum of Indian Art. | Its collections 
represent a programme and an outlook. These- comprise: <the whole 
of Indian art, in history. and out of it, in its timeless ‘and contem- 


porary presence and continuity. For the first time and within the - 


inadequate space of an ill-suited building, were brought together the 

_living gods of India in their small and joyous, gaily painted shapes 
in clay such as they-receive them year in, year out, for the appropriate 
pujas, by thé illage potters. 3 


In this Museum, at least as a principle, no level of art is -neglected, l 
none overlooked ; ‘quality. as a criterion insists on its establishment ;__ 
quality establishes its claim and demands consideration for “ Noblesse rks 


oblige ” and similarly, the propinquity of the multiform:’ embodi- 


ments of God exacts its own level, eliminates by imperceptible and” ` 


ineluctable pressure the imperfect and second rate. 

In Dr. Mookerjee’s vision the glory of India shone further from 
art, primarily from the art of Bengal because Dr. Mookerjee was 
vitally and consciously “a representative of Bengal. He embodied the 
fiery, reasoned power of the land of his birth and recognised it wher- 


ever it was manifest, in the human and contemporary situation or l 
in the. silent strength. of the art of past ages. ‘Because Dr. Mookerjee _ 


loved his mothér-tongue he felt the power of the Mother in Her word 
and in all work inspired by Her ‘and conveying Her presence. 

It was obvious to him that art in India was’ one and: ‘that the art 
of Bengal Would be inaccessible and remote from contemporary under- 


standing by even Bengal’s students who would remain unaware ’ 


of the whole of Indian art. It was equally obvious to him. that even 
the best students of Bengal and people i in general, in Bengal, in India, 
and. outside of the sub- continent, would remain unaware-of the most 


aes en ae 
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intimate sai elevant contribution which Bengal had made and goes 
` on making to the world of art, if her nameless and numberless contri- 
butions would remain available ata. given ‘mela’ only in one definite 
locality, once a year, to the local people. 

- If anywhere, the' traditions of Indian art live today in the images 
and toys of the villagers, particularly in Bengal. This later fact 
had become overshadowed by the cosmopolitan and eclectié art- 
life of the large towns, ‘particularly of Calcutta which over the last 
half a century had been the home of Renaissance of Indian painting: l 
This Renaissance had begun. with nostalgic reminiscences of Mogul 
« art and re-discoveries of the classical art of Ajanta ; its last ‘ heterodox ’ 
` phase is a return to' folk art, particularly to the folk art of Bengal. 
"The history of art in Calcutta over the last half a century kept pace 
“with the history of nationalism in Bengal. - Alongside of it and un- 
touched by it, traditional art in the villages kept its measure and 
quality and remained alike a repository and a source. 

“Thus Dr. Mookerjee has inaugurated not only a Museum but an. 
"era of Indian Art which knows itself at all levels and takes ‘stock .of 
. its phases. The a Fine arts,” the applied arts, folk art—all these 
were terms of classification in. the West, of which Dr. Mookerjee was 
-` aware and to which, being a true son of his country, could not give 
serious consideration. These terms are applicable only in a frag- 
- mented society, torn from its roots, cut off from its traditions.’ Because 
Dr. Mookerjee truly represented his country and lived. its traditions’ 
he was secure in his judgment and intuition. Art, which was neither 
his special field nor hobby but a vital concern to him, found in him’ 
not a patron nor an amateur. By the impact of his personality he 
gave it support and direction. Being himself outside the world of 
art he walked in the path of tradition. It is long and arduous, leads 
the past into the future and carries the seed of meanings and forms. 
-Form and meaning are vitally one where art is living, in the fields, 
the gardens and the hot houses of its ee as “ folk art, applied 

art, fine art”. : 

The Asutosh Museum of Indian Art, as planned by Dr. S. P. 

Mookerjee and true its. name—which carries the memory of a name 
` of equal greatness—is' a uniquely Indian home of the arts in their 
dignity of form and function, in the integrity of their living traditions. 
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SYAMAPRASAD AS I KNEW HIM 
E Dr. DHIRENDRANATH Sey, M.A., PE.D.,: 
Lecturer, Calcutta University 


So many statements have been made ‘and articles written since 
his passing in tragic circumstances this time last year in Kashmir, 
about Syamaprasad: Mookérjee, as a speaker, parliamentarian, educa- 
tionist and politician and what not, that it is futile for me to. attempt 
to add anything worth recording in print or listening to. To some 
of us he was like an elder brother whom one looked forward to: for 
advice and help in moments of difficulty. His--winning manners, 
unfailing courtesy, easy assurances, though none too extravagant 
and, above all, his indiscriminating accessibility dispelled gloom and“ 
gave one the sensation of self-confidence. In Bengal we had a long . 
tradition on this score. In our student days in Calcutta we had the . 
feeling that even if in our youthful exuberance we went wrong. or did 
any mischief, we had the right, yes, something in the nature of a funda- 
mental right, to go straight for protection to Asutosh Mookerjee,. 
Syainaprasad’s great father ; tc Chittaranjan Das, who later came to ` be 
affectionately called Deshbandhu by a grateful people ; and to Suren- 
dranath Banerjea, that intrepid unsettler of “settled facts.” These were 
- outstanding men at that time and had no equals in their respective 
spheres in any other’ part of this country. In humbler quarters, too, 
that tradition was scrupulously respected and followed. We lived 
and grew in an atmosphere, as it were, of patriarchal benevolent’ 
stewardship unaffected by the “ flings and arrows of an outrageous 

fortune.” Syamaprasad maintained that tradition; what is more, 
` he laboured. to enrich it even in adverse. circumstances. _ Ae 

It is, of course, a hackneyed commonplace that 1953 was not 1914. 
Things have changed beyond recognition over these crowded, everit- 
ful years. The middle class complacency and sense of security; the 
feudal abundance and patronage to. arts, sciences. and humanities ; 
the pathetic peasant reliance on the inscrutable destiny ; the birth pangs 
of indigenous capitalism ; and thé appalling make-belief of the mazdoor 
—all these and many other aspects of our social life are rapidly yield- 
ing place to new social relations. A society in conflict with itself - l 
produced two World Wars in- the course of two decades and, these, ~ 
in their turn, have taught us new patterns of values. . All this may: 
perhaps explain, to some extent ‘at least, two . characteristic features’ 
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of Syamaprasad’ s life and career which seem to contradict each other 
—his humanism coupled with his amazing faith in an out-moded 
. order which is allergic, as it were, to humanity’s urges and aspirations 
in a restless age. In private. life Syamaprasad was always a noble 


friend and sympatheti¢ and obliging counsellor; in political life he 


said things and did acts which failed to soroen themselves to large 
sections of his countrymen. . 

- To me Syamaprasad was bigger | as a man than as a politician or 
parliamentarian if it: were possible to judge a public man in water- 


tight compartments ; and I suspect that the scenes that we witnessed ` 


when his body arrived at Calcutta were a.respectful tribute of count- 


less millions of his countrymen not so much to his political leadership ` 


as to his humanism. | I was one of the earliest to call at his residence 
and when I saw his! body tears spontaneously came from my eyes. 
it felt I had lost-a loving, sympathetic and affectionate brother. . His 
‘third brother, Umaprasad, met me and when he said all was “over 
I could ‘not restrain myself. Yet I could not agree to Syamaprasad’s 


i 


politics, his manner and method, of approach to political and social’ 


_ ‘problems. Even though he knew that I was.not in his camp I had 
_ not the slightest hesitation in seeking his help and guidance in personal 


matters; and I had no doubt in my mind that he would not deny me- 


such counsel and‘help as it was humanly possible for a man in his 
position to offer. On more than one occasion he stood by me un- 
grudgingly and in complete disregard of consequerices, although I 


was a persistent critic of his politics. I wonder if such -behdviour -. 


is possible in times -of acute and irreconciliable social conflict, 
but to Syamaprasad it was astonishingly simple, ~ easy ‘and almost 
natural. Maybe Syamaprasad was wrong from the narrow political 
point of view in dealing so kindly and with so much consideration 
-` with political opponents or critics. Maybe he was right from the 
broader standpoint of human values in making ‘no discrimination 
between men on: grounds of political or social affiliations. But 
~ that: -was Syamaprasad, good or bad, and I am no judge of a good 
man, ‘albeit a “bad” politician! 


I remember an interesting episode. That occurred when Syama- 


_ prasad was the Vice-Chancellor of Calcutta University and also Presi- 


© dent of the Post-Graduate Councils. Two or three Muslim students. 


. approached, me -añd asked me ‘to request Syamaprasad to do them“ ` 


-some favour. That was a time when the Hindu-Muslim tension in Bengal 


was extremely acute, and everybody knew-where Syamaprasad’s sympa- 


thios lay. These Muslim students were, as far as I knew, p 
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of the Muslim League, if not its official or formal adherents. I suggested 
to them that they could not expect of Syamaprasad an unusual favour,. 
knowing as they did, that he was a bitter critic of the Muslim League 
and its alleged bid for Muslim hegemony in Bengal. They told me 
at once and without hesitation that in matters like this Syamaprasad - 
was, despite his politics, a greater and more sincere friend of young- 
men in difficulty than any other Hindu or Muslim leader they knew 
of, and all that they wanted was a letter of introduction -from | me. 
I gave them the letter they asked for, and I came, to kno’ el 
Syamaprasad ‘had done his very best to help them. I miist state 
here most emphatically that Syamaprasad acted, as he did in this. 
respect; not by way of acceding to my request but positively and 
definitely because he had genuine sympathy for these young Muslim 





boys. 


. These are in a way sai: trivial incidents, but they show the 
man. Nor are these, it should be noted, exceptional cases. For T 
know of many other instances in which distinguished professional 
men or persons otherwise prominent had sought his favour, exploited 
his goodness, got what they wanted partially or in whole and then ` 
turned-round and called him over the coals upon allegations of corrup- 
tion, jobbery and nepotism. I had come to know of these cases not 
only as a University teacher, examiner, paper-setter and newspaper 
editor but.as one of Syamaprasad’s intimate friends for more than- l 
two decades. Syamaprasad nursed no hatred or anger against’ them. | 
He was surprised and shocked, but he was the last man to retaliate. 


I knew Syamaprasad’s weaknesses, and who is there without 
weaknesses? I did not like his politics at all. I felt a really good 
and great man was wasting his time, energy and skill in support, of. 
historically lost causes and ploughing the sands in a vain but desperate 
search for a bumper harvest. I think it was a mistake on his part 
to leave the University of Calcutta, whose foundations as a teaching 
University. had been laid by his. father and to whose expansion he 
himself contributed in no small measure, and to allow himself. to -be 
insinuated into a position of respònsibility without power in the 
Delhi Cabinet. The University. was facing a crisis due mainly to 
partition and the emergence of new social phenomena. Had *Syama- 
prasad’s absence paved the way for a thorough overhaul of the system 
in conformity with the. needs.and requirements of our time I would 
have welcomed it. It so happened, however, that it gave the Uni- 
versity a shaking from which, I am afraid, it has not yet, recovered. 
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I had come to know Syamaprasad for the first time in 1919 when I 
- was a First Year student i in: Presidency College. Syamaprasad was in the 
Third Year. His elder brother, Ramaprasad Mookerjee, now a Judge of ` 
the Calcutta High Court, had just taken his Master’s Degree and left the 
College. His third brother, Umaprasad, was with us in the First Year, 
having passed out with distinction from Bhowanipur Mitra Institution. 
_ The-Mookerjee brothers were well-known figures in the College, being 
actively associated, as they had been, with extra-academic activities, 
apart from their having earned distinction in University Examina- 
tions. Asutosh 1 Mookerjee , had been labouring at that time to trans- 
form an affiliating and examing body into a great seat of Post-Graduate 
teaching in humanities aswell as in Sciences and inviting eminent 
scholars from’ different parts of India and Europe and at the same 
-time giving facilities to youngmen for research and investigation so 
that they could take their place as makers and builders of a large and 
growing centre. of learning. To Asutosh youngmen turned for ins- 
piration, light and guidance. Fi 
I had come in close contact with Syamaprasad not aig ere 
he was an elder brother’ of my friend Umaprasad, but also 
. because he was so frequent: a visitor to Eden Hindu Hostel, of which 
“I happened to be a boarder. Two of Syamaprasad’s class friends are 
at present High Court Judges—Surajit Lahiri and Brojakanta Guha. 
Although senior to me by two years Brojakanta soon became an 
intimate friend, and perhaps through Brojakanta I made Syama- 
prasad’s acquaintance. I did my little bit in assisting them to run 
. the Presidency College Magazine which Syamaprasad and Brojakanta 
edited, one after the other. We worked together and succeeded in 
changing the, Baptist Press for the Gouranga Press for publication 
of the College Magazine partly for the purposes of economy and partly 
in our zeal and enthusiasm for indigenous production. Incidentally, 
at that time I had the privilege of coming into close contact with 
Sures Chandra Majumdar, then a comparatively unknown proprietor 
of the -Gouranga Press but subsequently a well-known Congress leader 
and. owner of vast estates in; newspaper industry, who, alas, is no more. 
with us. 
After college hours or in the intervals Syamaprasad Bay 
used to come to our rooms in: the Hostel and chatted with us on different 
subjects. Occasionally Syamaprasad was treated to Banamali’s 
delicious. dishes, and Banamali, be it noted, was, for more than .a 
quarter of a century, a familiar, sometimes a forbidding figure, as a 
_sthitiban ryot of the Hostel, giving us in mornings and afternoons 
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interim food of different tastes, smells and colours in lawful pursuit 

' of a gainful calling. Generally and:as a rule, however, we saw Syama- 

- prasad following his father in .the afternoons -to the rooms .of the 
Vice-Chancellor, the Registrar and the other distinguished: Civil 
Servants of the University’s growing Secretariat. Many of us thought 
Syamaprasad’s behaviour was rather strange, if not impertinent. 
Those of us; who knew him intimately, could not reconcile his moving 
so freely and almost non-chalantly in high places with his unassuming, ` 
gentle and friendly dealings with us in college and in Hostel. 

We heard: the story—Syamaprasad himsélf gave not the slightest 
hint—that Asutosh had been trying to build him after his own image, — 
and subsequent events proved that the story was not baseless and 
that Asutosh’s labours. had not gone in'’vain. I place no reliance, 
however, on the story that Asutosh’s famous indictment against 

- Lytton, then Bengals Governor and the University’s Chancellor, 
had been drafted by Syamaprasad. It was, as far as I could judge 
from internal evidence, the work of the master—Ausutosh Mookerjee * - 
himself. Syamaprasad owed to his father his amazing capacity for 
work, his knowledge of men: and affairs, his passionate devotion. to 
the cause he had made his own, his tender care and consideration for ` 
scholars and students, his broad human sympathy and his courage 
and self-confidence. But it would be wrong to think that Syama- 
prasad was great because his father was great, that the son was no 
more than the sire’s pale shadow. The son watched the father with’ 
admiration, followed him devotedly and utilised to the fullest extent 
both his rich inheritance and his personal qualities so that in ‘the 
fullness of time he became a fighter and builder and leader. 

In his early public career, particularly in the University, Syama- 
prasad, it may be recalled, was by no means a finished or inspiring 
speaker. He was nervous, stage-shy and fumbled about words, and 
this would certainly sound strange and. unreal in view of the fact that 
subsequently for years he was one of India’s best and most persuasive 
speakers. But even in his younger days he knew his brief better than 

. many veteran Senators or Syndics. It is said.that it was part of 
Asutosh’s daily routine to ask Syamaprasad to go through a mass of | 
files, papers and documents, make a summary thereof and record his 
own conclusions. That mayor may- not be true, but it is evident 
that Asutosh nursed him diligently and firmly but with anxious care 
and affection. It was to Syamaprasad’s credit that he had not” 


wantonly let slip the opportunity or misused the affection lavished . ; 


‘upon him by a fond father. It was Asuttsh’s habit to make all 
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feel at home in his presence and at the same time to put ~“, 


_the. insolent ones in their: proper place. Asutosh admonished and 
rebuked but he admired and loved as well. Syamaprasad was more 
tolerant, if I. may say so with respect, than his father. .Asutosh never 
forgave a foe until he was himbled and made to know where he actually 
stood, By contrast, there was absolutely no bitterness ‘in Syama- 
prasad’s dealings with his. opponents and critics. It is a tragedy 
that such a great career should have been cut short in its prime in 
ircumstances which would: ‘require. explaining for years to come by 

‘those who were in power at the relevant time in Delhi and in Kashmir. 
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` SYAMAPRASAD “MOOKERJEE: 
THE MAN OF ACTION 


PROFESSOR M. M. BHATTACHARYYA, M.A., LL.B., Ph. D. 


“ Rest? Rest? Shall I not have all hieny to rest in ?” 
This was the protest “made by a French philosopher, when 
requested to have a little’ respite from his labours. Essentially this 
was also the response of Syamaprasad to the.advice of relatives 
and friends who -were worried over his , ceaseless activities. 
These had considerably multiplied in recent times, when- his -sphere 

-of work had expanded almost over the whole of India.~ But “even 
when. it was limited to the Senate and the Syndicate of Calcutta Uni- ` 
_versity, he did not know how to take rest. He was drawing up scheme 
~after scheme, trying to attract. donations and adjusting the finances 
for the re-habilitation of the Post-Graduate Councils, which were 
the creation of his father, and the re-organisation of the. University... 


No department escaped his notice. In the University. precincts Ei Ee 
he was moving from room to room, attending or presiding over Com- * 


mittee meetings and discussing important questions with officers- 
in-charge. At home he was giving interviews both in the morning 
-and in the evening to teachers, students, examiners, writers and pub- 
lishers. When he was returned to the old’ Bengal Legislative Council, s 
his activities naturally increased and he squeezed new engagements ` 
into his already: crowded programme. He had to deny to himself ` 
rest and recreation without which man’s life really grows burdensome. - 
‘Soon there was further demand on ‘his time and energy. “He 

- found it necessary. to join a new political party to oppose the hegemony - 
of the predominant and age-old organisation which controlled Indian 
: political activity, - because of the latter’s attitude to what he consi- 
` dered to be the legitimate ‘interests of the Hindus. Syama- 
prasad was young and was.lacking in resources which veteran party l 
politicians could command. He did not even have a following amongst 
the students whose sympathies were with the other party, and whom 
he did not like to exploit.- Yet his immense capacity for work and 
marvellous power of organisation led to a miracle and quickly 
put him at the head .of ‘an organisation which, even without any ade- 
quate representation in the legislatures, made its voice heard and its 
‘existence felt: Syamaprasid was really a host in himself, and had . 
3—-1850P—X T 
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-to work almost single-handed in Bengal. Busy as he was in the 
University and in the- Legislature, he had to find time to address 
meetings, explain the aims of his party’ and attract for it the sym- 
pathy of the people. He had: to enrol volunteers and active members, 
to travel all over the country and establish branches in the villages 
and district towns, find accommodation for them, and to put them in 
charge of reliable local leaders. He. had often: to forego- part of 
his night’s sleep which is great nature’s balm. Strenuous work 
soon ends in intellectual and physical exhaustion, but it only made 
Syamaprasad more resourceful and gave him fresh energy. He does not 
‘seem ever to have reached the fatigue-point and he forgot that there 
was airy such thing as rest. He soon became the recognised champion 
of millions of Indians who had no place in the Congress fold. 
Syamaprasad’s capacity for work and his hold on the people 
were recognised even by his political opponents, and he was invited 
to join the Central Government in Delhi just before the declaration 
of Indian independence. Up till now he’ had combined political 
work with his duties in the University; but this became impossible - 
when he had to stay in Delhi. In spite of his earnest desire, he had 
+o cut off his life-long ‘connection with his Alma Mater except in 
name. But this did not mean any relief to him. Like other Indian 
members recruited from the rank of popular leaders, Syamaprasad 
felt that Indianization was a challenge to their capacity for govern- 
‘ment and they should spare no pains to demonstrate that self-govern- 
“ment was better than alien rule. Indian politicians had always claimed 
‘that the interests of the country could.be better promoted by Indians 
than by British bureaucrats, that these were mere birds of- passage 
indifferent to the abiding interests of Indians and that rapid indus- 
trialisation and all-round progress.of the country were impossible ex- 
‘cept under Indian administration. To substantiate the claim, Syama- 
‘prasad tried to take the fullest advantage of the resources that were 
l available to him in his new position. When the portfolio of Industry 
-was under him, he framed scheme after scheme for utilising the natural 
‘resources of this country and toured throughout the length and breadth 
of India to find out the means ‘of their implementation. Whatever 
might be the extent of lhis success during the short period of his office, 
-it must be recognised by all that none of his colleagues worked harder 
or with greater devotion than he—none had:sacrificed at the altar of 
duty personal comforts and-needful repose as Syamaprasad. 
Genius has been defined as the capacity for taking infinite pains. . 
_ This was borne out in the career of Syamaprasad. The journey from 


~ 
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Russa Road to New Delhi was possible. only with strenuous and cease- 
less labour, and the success which “crowned his efforts on many an 
occasion was the outcome of sleepless nights spent in arduous work. 
In the field of politics Syamaprasad did not derive any advantage 
from the prestige of his family. No member of it had ever taken part 
in political work or had any political sympathies, and his father who 
was a Judge had no political affiliation. Syamaprasad was returned 
to the Legislative Council of Bengal as an Independent candidate, and 
neither backdoor nor. backstairs influence was available to him when 
he was marked out and appointed a Minister. “And Syamaprasad was.. 
actually working in opposition to the largest and most powerful political 
organisation of India, headed by Mahatma Gandhi and hallowed by 
the memory of veteran fighters for Indian liberty like Dadabhai Naoroji, 
Surendranath Banerjea, Lajpat Rai and Motilal Nehru, when he was 
first invited to join the Government of India. He had nothing 
to recommend him except ‘his talents and his ability to bear the 
strain of heavy work. 

But what endeared him to Bengal was his heart- folt sympathy 
for its suffering millions. The misery inflicted on the province by the 
threatened Japanese invasion and the bombing of Calcutta aggravated 
the evil effects of the policy of the local Government. There’ were 
floods in Midnapore and famine in the land, and thousands died even 
on the streets of Calcutta. . Communal bitterness which was fomented - 
by interested people made ‘ confusion „worse: confounded.’ In the 
riots and disturbances which broke out at Dacca the flower of Hindu . 
manhood fell anda cry of agony rent the sky of East Bengal. Syama- , 
prasad went personally to the afflicted areas, and danger-zones to. give 
relief and assurance of future help. He threw up his Ministership 
when he realised. that he was powerless in his high position. Soon 
after came the partition of India and of Bengal, and slaughter and 
diabolical fury in its train. - The streets of Calautta and other places 
ran red with blood. Uprooted humanity was exposed to privation and 
to the poison of hatred and withered. At that critical moment Syama- 
prasad’s full stature as a man, leader and son of Bengal was seen in 
the proper perspective—a radiant figure shining against an intensely 
dark background. When there “was moaning in the land, and almost 
the very crash of doom was heard, he wept with his bleeding country 7 
and sobbed out T 

Alas ! for the land of woe. 

Syamaprasad ‘tried to follow the Biblical rule, “ work. while it is 

day, for the- evening cometh ‘when’ no man can wor a” ` And the 
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“evening came too soon “n his life—almost when the sun was in its.” 
meridian glory. But years are not the true measure cf human 
life. And if work is thej gauge, Syamaprasad cannot be said to have ` 
passed away ee though a vast mole of usefulness still’ lay. 
before him. l 

Syamaprasad’s politioal stature was growing ENA na ‘larger 
every day. A boundless - spirit of service with a great genius for 
organisation was cooped :up in the frail body and needed full scope 


‘for fulfilment. This is why he complained against restriction on his, . S 


freedom—why in the villa on the shore of the beautiful Dal Lake he 
felt ‘ cabin’d, cribbed and confined.” He knew no rest in life and 

soured inactivity wore, off his vitality. “ May his soul rest in. 
peace’”—this is the common prayer for the departed. But should 
o we not pray to the Almighty that Syamaprasad, the man of action, 

the sturdy’ fighter for his country’s cause, may find ample scope for 
selfless work—so unjustly denied to him in Kashmir—* in the vasty 
g of Death? p 
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As Vice-Chancellor 


(With the Chancellor, Lord Brabourne; 


'SYAMAPRASAD. AS I KNEW HIM 


_Asvtosi Lammy 


Amongst the versatile activities of Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee, 
politics naturally had a predominant share, though, by temperament, 
he was essentially a builder of the people, and his contributions were] 
no less outstanding in the educational, cultéral and economic spheres 
of the country. A man of indefatiguable energy, inexhaustible -_ 
patience, and far-seeing vision, Syamaprasad loved, above all, work ; : 
and his capacity for hard- work was indeed amazing. I have seen 
him working from early morning to late hours at night, almost conti- 
nuously without any perceptible strain—work which: involved high 
intellectual efforts, such -as deliberations on intricate political issues, _. 
forraulation of plans and schemes in minute details, and public lectures 
on wide range of subjects. Amongst the leading politicians of the 
country with whom I have, been privileged to come into intimatẹe 
contact. during my long political càreer, I know of no other person - 
except Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya who equalled Dr. Syama- 
prasad Mookerjee in respect of sustained hard work and variety of 


concentrated activity on a given day. It is pertinent here to mention =s 


that Pandit Malayiya deeply appreciated Syamaprasad’s qualities 
of head and heart, and offered him thé Vice-Chancellorship of the 
Benares Hindu University, after looking all over India, for a capable. 
person as his ‘Successor. But Dr. Mookerjee was unable to accept 
the offer, as it would have severely curtailed his political activity, 
and would, besides, have prevented him from devoting adequate time 

. for guiding the affairs of the Caleutta University. 

; My first acquaintance with him dated back to’ the year 1930, when . 
in pursuance of the mandate of the Lahore Congress, the Congress Mem- . 
bers resigned en bloc from the Bengal Legislative Council; as the Legis- 
lature was then called, and Syamaprasad also bowed to -the Congress 
decision and resigned. There was re-election to a large number’ of 
seats, and the Bengal Hindu-Mahasabha contested these elections 
and returned seventeen. members who. formed a new Nationalist Party 
with late Mr. B. C. Chatterjee, Bar. -at-Law, as the Leader.. Syama- 
prasad ‘also stood: for re-election as an ‘independent candidate and 
was elected. My effort to get him stand on the Mahasabha ticket © 
at the time did not succeed. But, since then, I had a. more close 
contact with him. ~- = & i G E | Lo ‘a 
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Events that preceded the declaration of “the Communal Award 
in 1932, evoked feverish activity in Bengal, which was vitally affected 
by the proposed percentage of seats for different communities in the. 
new Bengal Legislature. Sir N. N. Sircar was then leading the Bengal 
Hindu case before the Joint Select Committee of the Parliament’ 
in London, and the Hindu Mahasabha in Bengal was asked to send’ 
three representatives to give. evidence before the Select Committee ; 
.we deputed late Mr. B. C: Chatterjee and Prof. J. L. Banerjee to 

England for the purpose. As President of the Bengal Hindu Maha- 
sabha, Sree Hirendranath Datta rendered great services in fighting 
the Moslem League demand and in helping Sir N. N. Sircar’s work 
in England. Bengal owes a. deep debt of gratitude to that philo- 

` sopher-politician, for what he did in those days, though. these appear - 
to have faded away completely from public memory now. Our efforts 
to persuade Dr. Mookerjee to become the third witness on behalf .of 

‘the Hindu Mahasabha failed. His mind was till then, definitely- set 
against a political career. Events moved fast in Bengal. ‘Those 
were the days when a new Bengal under absolute domination - of 
the Moslem League was'in the making. The Communal Award, with 
a majority of seats in the Bengal Legislature reserved for the Moslem 
majority—a thing unthinkable in democracy—brought into existence 
a new Bengal Legislative Assembly in 1936, in which Moslems were 
in great majority, and backed by the European Members of the “Assem- 
bly, a Moslem League ministry began to function in a manner which . 
entirely transformed the face of poltics in this province. The sledge- 
hammer tactics, pursued by that ministry, threatened to undermine 
the foundation of 3 many institutions which Hindu genius had built — 
up during the hundred’ years. of British Rule. “Both the Calcùtta 
University and the Calcutta Corporation were confronted with a crisis. 

Syamaprasad, under pressure of these circumstances, felt a new 

call of duty, and made :up his mind to accept the challenge of the 
Moslem League. He can no longer remain aloof from politics. There 
were only two political organisations at the time in India—the Congress, 

- and the Hindu Mahasabha with the Forward Block as a budding 
third political force. Syamaprasad had to choose which party to 

join. He was thinking of forming a new Nationalist Party on non- 
communal lines. The emergence of Veer Savarkar at the time on 

the political stage, with, his new political philosophy, had created a 
wave of enthusiasm in the country. At that crucial moment Syama- 
prasad was brought into petsonal contact with Savarkar, when 
in April, 1939, he came’ to Caleutta to preside over the Provincial | 
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_ Hindu Conference at Khulna, and stayed as the guest of Mr. N. C. 
- Chatterjee, Bar. -at- Law, at his residence at 5, Theatre Road. It 
was here that Sir M.. N. Mookerjee, Dr. 8. P. Mookerjeé and Mr. S. N. . 
Banerjee-had prolonged discussions with him, as“a result of which. 
Syamaprasad changed his original resolve to start a new party, and 
decided to join the Hindu Mahasabha which he did in August, 1939, 
after the settlement of its internal dissensions. I resigned the General 
Secretaryship in order to make room for Mr. N. C. Chatterjée. Sir _ 
" Manmathanath Mookerjee became the President with Syamaprasad 
as Vice-President. Syamaprasad, however, became the real guiding 
genius of the organisation. f 
The Congress, in Bengal,, was then in a state of flux, and the 
Forward Block started by Netaji Subhaschandra Bose, had virtually 
_ Teplaced the Congress in popular. estimation. The Corporation election 
of 1940, was actually a giant tussle between Netaji Bose and Syama- 
prasad Mookerjee. A number of public meetings used to be held 
everyday in different public squares, which were alternately addressed 
by Netaji Bose and Dr. Mookerjee. Sometimes, these meetings 
continued far into midnight. It was.an awe-inspiring sight: Syama- 
‘prasad had the. satisfaction of wresting for the Hindu Mahasabha 
almost an equal number of seats with Netaji Bose’s party. The Cor- 
poration, since 1924, the days of Deshabandhu Das, was being ex- 
clusively controlled by the Congress which had tremendously increased 
its political hold in Bengal.. Now`the possibility of the. Hindu Maha- 
sabha becoming a partner in the running of the Corporation greatly `’ 
enhanced the prestige of the organistaion, and of its leader, 
Dr. Mookerjee. It was no mean triumph for a person who had, for the 
first time, entered into the political arena, only a few months ago. 
_. After making arrangements for training workers, Syamaprasad 
- marched forward in his political campaign. Inside the Mahasabha 
organisation, he soon leapt into a position second only to Veer Savarkar. ` 
At the Madura session of the Hindu Mahasabha, in December, 1940, 
he tussled with Veer Savarkar for launching a direct action cam- 
paign. Savarkar ultimately yielded to his pressure, and the reso- | 
lution was passed. Syamaprasad wanted to make the Hindu Maha- 
sabha a militant organisation, but his conception of ` struggle ‘and 
fight differed materially from that of Savarkar who had no faith in the 


Gandhian technique of non-violent direct action and. would not allow _ 


- the ‘Mahasabha to deviate from its fundamental moorings. - From 
the “Madura Session, Syamaprasad emerged as an outstanding pede 
of All-India eminence on the Mahasabha P 
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Developments in Bengal, however, T greater- part of his. 
-restless energy. The Moslem League Rule from 1936 fo 1945 was ` 
a nightmare to the Hindus of Bengal and there were frequent commu- 
nial riots needing his constant help for relief and defence of the sufferers. 
The League Ministry itself, was, however, in the grip of internal dissen- ` 
` sions, and Mv. Fazlul Hug, the Premier, had to seek the co- operation 
"of Hindu members, to enable him to continue in power. After 
consultation with Sri Saratchandra Bose, and Dr. Mookerjee, he had 
the Ministry reconstituted with Syamaprasad as the Finance Minister. 
Saratchandra Bose was, however, arrested, on the eve of the reconsti- 
. tution, made a detenué, and removed from Bengal. ‘The leadership _ 
of the Hindu members of- the Legislature virtually fell on Dr. Mookerjee, 
though his own party in the Legislature, of which I happened to. be a 
- member, was in a negligible minority. 

The All-India Hindu Mahasabha which was preparing to hold 
its annual session in December, 1941, in Bhagalpur, was confronted ? 
-with a new challenge to its existence. The British Government in 
Bihar banned the holding of the session on the plea of embittering- 
communal relations. Veer Savarkar treated this as a challenge 
and decided to hold the session, in spite of the ban, at Bhagalpur. 
The struggle that ensued evoked great response from all over India. 
Savarkar himself came from Bombay, with five hundred volunteers 
and was arrested at Gaya. Syamaprasad, as the Vice-President of the 
All-India, Hindu Mahasabha, had to choose his course of action. The 
z: Bengal Mahasabha leaders advised him not to desert his post in the 

Cabinet and remain aloof from the struggle. ‘But to him, it was a 

- peremptory call of duty: He quietly placed his letter of resignation 

` from the Ministry in the hands of Mv. Fazlul Huq, and, to the surprise 

‘of all; -left for Bhagalpur- to defy the ban.- Had Mv. Huq delivered 

the letter to Sir John Herbert, the Governor, he would have imme- 

“diately: accepted the resignation, for it was well known, that the 

Governor entertained intense dislike for Dr: Mookerjee’s forceful 
personality.. But Mv. Huq kept it a close secret. 

On return to Calcutta, he, therefore, resumed his position in ie 

X ministry. The international situation was menacing: . Great Britain 

- was heavily losing in the war. Malaya had fallen. «The threat to — 

India was daily increasing. . The psychological moment was* chosen 


_ by Gandhiji, for the -‘ Quit India’ movement in August, 1942. The ` 


countrywide revolt against British authority led to brutal retaliation 
~=. on the part of the agents, of law and order in India. In Bengal, the 
. brunt of the British onslaught was borne by the people of. Midnapore, 
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who responded. E to Gandhiji’s call. The reign of terror 
let loose on the péople in the district deeply pained Syamaprasad 
who, though a Minister, felt utter ba acta in preventing. these 
atrocities.. 

At this juncture, a dae done swept the Contai and - 
Tamlook sub-divisions of the Midnapore district, causing staggering 
havoc and loss of ten thousand lives. The entire district of Midna- 
pore was at the time under a rigorous iron curtain—all movements 
of the people, as also of transports, were severely restricted under 
an oppresive system of official permits. The District Magistrate, 
Mr. N. M. Khan, who is now the Chief Secretary of Iskandar Mirza 
Government in East Bengal, completely blacked. out all news about this 
‘catastrophe for a number of days and even relief was denied to the 
- people at, the initial stage. Syamaprasad was greatly worried over 
the way the district authorities used to flout the Bengal Government 
orders for’ relief, and after a great struggle with the Governor, he . 
succeeded in placing Mr. B. R. Sen, at present, Ambassador to Italy, 
in charge of relief operations. It may be mentioned here that. under 
the Act of 1935, the Governor had ample reserve powers regarding 
maintenance of law and order, which he was fully exercising at the 
time, in order to put down the ‘Quit India’ movement. Syama- 
prasad, as President of the Bengal Hindu Mahasabha, started a Midna- 
pore Cyclone Relief Fund, and relief work on an extensive scale was 
carried on by the Hindu Mahasabha for over a yen under his direct 
‘supervision. 

His patriotic mind, however, revolted against the manner, the 
‘Quit India’ movement was being suppressed, soldiers -were being 
billeted in rural areas, and unspeakable atrocities were being com- 
mitted in the course of night raids, on the plea of apprehending abs- 
conders and realising collective fines imposed on innocent villagers. 
He felt that he could no longer associate himself with an Adminis- 
tration which perpetrated such crimes, and he tendered his resignation 
from the ministry, much against the wishes of Mr. Fazlul Huq, and 
his Hindu colleagues who continued to remain in the ministry. His 
letter of resignation to the Governor was a historic document, and ` 
constituted a scathing indictment of the British Administration of the - 
time. =” Sa 

The imminence of a horrible famine had also been tormenting his 
mind. The fall of Burma and the victorious march of the Japanese’ 
Army led to the adoption of inhuman measures by the Bengal Governor 
in East Bengal districts. A measure of scorched earth, policy was 
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iriaugurated, all boats’ ‘were: aa paddy o were, removed from 
forward areas, lest these’ should fall into the hands of the J apanese _ 
invaders, and the common people were. subjected to untold sufferings. 
Syamaprasad’s speech in the Bengal Assembly ~ foretelling an un- 
precedented famine was ‘one of the few brilliant orations that I have 
ever heard. The whole Assembly was stunned when he recited the. 
frightful description of-1176 famine by Sir William Hunter and visua- 
lised the repetition: of the same horrors in the coming months. . His 
apprehension only proved too true. a a 
Syamaprasad, however, was not the man to quail before any ` 
` catastrophe, whatever be its magnitude, and he immediately set him- 
self thé-task of organising relief. He started a Relief. Fund on 
behalf of: the Hindu . Mahasabha ; and the citizens of Calcutta also - 
started’ another Relief Fund, known as the Bengal Relief Committee ‘ 
of which also- he became the President. Congress was then under 
a ban and congress-men were behind prison bars. Syarhaprasad . 
enjoyed the unique adyantage of full confidence of all sections of the 
people. These two Relief Committees working in close co-operation, 
gave relief.to the starving people, in the form of free distribution of 
rice, sale of rice at Rs. 10 per maund (when rice was selling ‘from Rs. 
40 to Rs. 100 per maund), distribution of milk among children, and 
supply of cloth to. needy men and women, in a large number of centres 
in Calcutta, and in every. district, throughout Bengal. Syamaprasad 
working in close co-operation with Dr. B. C. Roy grappled. with the’ - 
~- situation with a giant’s energy, and succeeded in saving thousands 
-of. families from certain death. Never before had relief operations 
-on such a prodigious scale been undertaken’ by exohiiyely non-official 
organisations in India. . ; 
Syamaprasad the man, as distinct from Syamaprasad the poli- 
tician became partially revealed in course of these relief - operations. 
He. refused to make’ any communal distinction in distribution of 
relief, and Mahasabha, workers under his ` direction, had to distribute 
relief to Hindus and Moslems alike. Beside, he ear-marked one lakh 
of rupees, out of the Hindu Mahasabha Relief funds, for relief. to the 


‘ families of political sufferers who were then in jail, though they might _ 


be political opponents of the- Hindu Mahasabha. He arranged . to 
make available to their families a definite sum of ñioriey in cash 
_ every month. 

Lord Wavell succeeded Lord Linlithgow as Vices in September, © 
1943, when the Bengal famine had already been taking a daily toll 
of thousands of lives,' Japanese army was knocking at the gates of 
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Eastern Tii: ad raining “Bombs: on:  Caloutia, land the British Govern- 


“ment felt the need of India’s co-operation in successfully withstanding 


the Japanese invasion and invited the leaders’ .to a. Conference. 
‘Dr. Mookerjee was by this time the President of the Hindu Maha- 
sabha but as Lord Wavell would not recognise this body as a major 
political party, he was.not invited to the Conference of leaders at 


‘Simla. The proposal discussed at the Conference was the Bulabhai- 


Rajaji formula of sharing power with the Moslem League on the basis 


‘of parity in the Central and Provincial Legislature, the. Cabinet, 


the Judiciary and ‘the Public Services throughout - India. The. 
League-wanted that the Moslem Ministers should all be nominated 
by itself, while the Congress which also claimed to represent a séction 
of the Moslems, insisted on nominating at least one Moslem represen- 
tative in the Cabinet. The League leaders rejected the proposal, . 


as it would have given the Congress a majority in the Cabinet. The - E 


Simla Conference ultimately broke down on this issue. 


Syamaprasad realised the dangerous implications of paniy, and 
rightly apprehended that, in case of its acceptance, in whatever form 
it would result in League domination all over India—at the Centre, ` 
as well a8 in the provinces. During these months, he toured through 
different parts of India, and carried on a raging and tearing cam-. 


‘paign for the rejection of the parity proposal, and succeeded in creat- 
ing overwhelming public opinion against it. 


Lord Wavell could no longer ignore the Hindu Mahasabha Presi- 
dent and, after the Simla Conference, felt compelled to invite him to 
a meeting with him in New Delhi. This meeting proved to be of far- 


reaching political significance, for-it was in this interview, that the - 


proposal for partition of India was for the first time, officially discussed 
as an alternative to parity. Dr. Mookerjee had a map’ of Bengal 
prepared with the assistance of the Geography Departxienit of the 
Calcutta- University, showing the. distribution. of Hindu and Moslem 
population, thana by thana, and presented it to Lord Wavell. Dr. 
Mookerjee was then of “the. view that Mr. Jinnah really did not want 
Pakistan, and that he was mancuvring for a maximum possible con- - 
cession on the parity issue, so that he could moe a dominating auto: , 


rity all Over India.. i J 


Lord Wasal ordered: a Sad Fe of all RE prisoniers 
and withdrew the ban on the Congress. Saratchandra Bose. was 
released from “Mercara. " Syamaprasad was very keen on having a 
working arrangement with him and went to the Santtagachi railway _ 
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station to receive him. Meanwhile the Legislatures were . dissolved 
and a new general election was held to the. Central and Provincial 
Legislatures. Lord Wavell decided to hand over power to the newly 
elected representatives of the people, within the Government of India 
‘Act. of 1935. Syamaprasad was then a political force in the country, 
which the Congress could ill afford to ignore. 

As he rose in political staturè, the life he had now to live became 
also increasingly strènuous. Actually the: strain was too great and 
he fell seriously ill. 'Even then when he only just recovered, he was 
called tipon to deal with Noakhali affair. In the meantime the British 
_ Cabinet had decided to quit India by handing over power to the 
leaders of the people. In England the Churchill Government had 
been defeated in the:General Election and a Labour Government had 
come into power. Lord Wavell was recalled. from India and was 
succeeded by Lord Mountbatten. His plan for “partition of India 
` was accepted by the Congress leaders, but Dr. Mookerjee vehemently | 
opposed it as long as such opposition was worth anything but when later 
on, he found that the partition had become finally decided. upon, he set 
about with his accustomed. ‘vigour for saving the Hindu majority 
portion of Bengal to India. Lord Mountbatten’s plan did not con- 
~ template the partition of Bengal, and in fact many Indians regarded 
it only as an open question. The British commercial interests were 
against the partition’ of Bengal and Lord’ Mountbatten pleaded. with 
Dr. Mookerjee for keeping Bengal intact and undivided. The idea of 
sovereign Bengal was mooted. Both Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy and the late 
Saratchandra Bose came to a certain understanding on the basis that 


Bengal would remain sovereign and independent, while the rest of India > - 


would be divided into Bharat and Pakistan. Syamaprasad was irrevo- 
cably opposed to the idea, and proceeded to secure the necessary 
popular sanction for forcing Lord Mountbatten and the Indian leaders 
to agree to partition of Bengal. He toured East Bengal and secured 
the support of East Bengal Hindu leaders, and the Bengal Congress 
accepted. the principle of partition. The apprehension that the whole 
of Bengal would. otherwise go under Pakistan made his task some- 
. what easy, and ultimately a unanimous demand was put forward 
‘on behalf of all sections of Bengal Hindus for the partition of the 
province. A new chapter of Indian History opened with the partition 
of India and the attainment of independence, with Syamaprasad 
as a Minister in the first Cabinet of Independent India. The story 
‘of his subsequent political career is too fresh in the public mind to 
need recapitulation here. 
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Syamaprasad lived and died for the people. What a stupendous 
amount of ‘ multifarious activity was compressed within the few 
years—August, 1939, to August, 1947. The impact of his personality 
was felt in every nook and corner of India. And when his meteoric 
career came to a sudden end there was not a soul in India who did 
not feel that he had lost one of his nearest and dearest ones. 


May his soul rest in peace. 





THE SAGA OF SYAMAPRASAD 
SAILENDRANATH dan | . 


“To write of one who had stood by us through thick and thin, and . 

_ who was, unfortunately, forced to leave us without a parting word 
under tragic circumstances, is painful in the extreme. Yet the 

` occasion has demanded it, and I would only be brief in saying what 
I feel about Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee. 


My acquaintance with him dates as far back as 1917, when I joined 
the University as a teacher in the newly established Post-Graduate 
Department. Young Syamaprasad was then at college, perhaps in ` 
the First- or the Second-year class. He was well-known in the Uni- 
versity even at that age, because of the keen interest he evinced ina 
variety of subjects, literary or otherwise, in his informal talks: 
~ with the teachers of the Post-Graduate Department, whose acquain- 
tance he had cultivated: He was sure to meet them almost every 

afternoon while waiting for his father to.go home together after his — 
day’s work in the University. We were not a little intrigued to 
find the young hopeful inquiring of what had passed in the meetings 
of the so-called lower Boards or Committeés. Most of us were 
in the dark about the day-to-day proceedings, as these had 
í no fascination for us; we were more concerned with our teaching 
work. As days went by, we noticed him drawing bigger folks, 
some of them stalwarts of the University, into curious dis- . 
‘cussions on matters, possible and impossible. By the time he had 
stepped into the Post-Graduate classes after his brilliant graduation, 
he gave the impression by his precocity that he had a unique prospect’ 
before him. We keenly watched his career. 


It was. at this time that, iri the midst of a friendly talk with 
me one afternoon in the University, he gave me to understand that 
he contemplated submitting a thesis in lieu of two papers for his M.A. 
Examination in Indian Vernaculars, which was permissible under the 
rules., As a matter of fact, he had been thinking’ of some 
aspects of Girishchandra Ghosh’s contributions to Bengali ‘drama 
as. a proper subject for his thesis. As to these aspects, he- 
further told me, he had some consultation with his father, who, . 
however, had not fully agreed with him. I was also told that his 
father wanted to have a. talk with me about the matter. On the 
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appointed diy, Lsaw-and. had, a discussion with Sir Asutosh 1 Mookerjeé 


in the pres ence, of „his son. LI was a little surprised to ‘find the grêat 
man converse ona subject, which Was hardly. a favourite one (for various 


réagons, rhal-appraisal_ “being ‘éne) with the literary high- -brows of . 


. Bengal at the time. He spoke. alot about Girishchandra’s works, 
and about the vagaries of the ultra-modern critics and, said he liked 
Ghosh’ 8 historical plays, among which was Asok, as.a proper ‘subject 


to work upon for an M.A.. thesis. His son differed,- preferring the ~ 
social plays of the dramatist asa suitable subject, fora: years work. 7 
The father kept on staring at the son when the latter was adducing 
arguments in’ support of his point òf view. At length Sir Asutosh- 
gave. in, and said with thè familiar twinkle of the eye, “ But you have ~ 
~ not scanned his historical plays, far less Agok and the conflict and- -` 


- character development in it.” I think ‘Agoka’s character must have 


age 


appealed to him as kindred. to -his own.. I -was- Apronio to guide; - 


young Mookerjee in his. work. 


Now: the scholar prepared. a scheme and with a little patching. 
here and there -proceeded to work, verifying, digesting and utilising: 
the references _culled. from rare and generally unavailable journals,- 


writings and other sources, as he was advised to do.. Weekly he used . 


to show me his progress. When he had finished a chapter and done 
about half of the next, I was not a little surprised to find that he had 


a power of assimilation and condensation and a.clarity of thought T 
and expression, such as was rarely tọ be met with in a scholar of his’ 
_ years. “The rest of the work, though. a little hurriedly done, progressed 


smoothly on, and it served him well in his final examination. 


Such -was my early- association with Dr. Mookerjee. I havė a 
‘preserved his manuscripts on The Social Plays of Girishchandra ‘and. 


- will cherish it as ‘long as I live as a precious souvenir of old memories 


re 


and associations, 


The intellectual powers which were en so early in the Tian, 
-- were dressed.and drilled by regular exercise under the inspiring: ‘care 


of his father, who; if anything, was a hard. task-master. I-have seen 
young Syamaprasad as a student poring over the stupendous: volumes 
of the Report of the Sadler Commission, making notes and docketting 


references’ for the use of his father, who, as he said, “must have them. 
handy on his return from the High’ Court or the University”. Such z 
training engenders self-confidence and, ultimately, reverence for . the , 


task-master. Tt creates urge for work and opens up a vista of new 


activity. - It was this equipment which made Syamaprasad Mockerjoo, 


what. he. turned out to be eee, builder, leader, 
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- “ Old times are changed, old manners gone.” Even So, in the Uni-. 
‘versity nobody, at least’ during the last six years,’ has shown any 
' inclination to look to thé earlier record of acidemic- progress made 
against tremendous handicap, ‘but the cry rends the sky that there 
: has been nothing done so: far,—a hasty, unsympathetic, irresponsible 
_ and highly improper attitude of mind which serves only’to. strengthen 
‘the hands of the habitual detractors, the uninformed public and the 
frisky press. During Dr: Mookerjee’s days in the University, the - 
-record will show what’ new grounds were broken. He extended the 
` facilities for higher studies, éspecially in Bengali literature and lan- 
guage. We remember that it was at his’ instance that elementary 
_ books in Bengali, at a cheap price, on difficult and abstruse subjects, 


‘iwere written so as to create a taste for such subjects in the higher 


se courses of study, e.g., a` short history of Berigali literature, a brochure 
“on Agoka, easy introductory books on philosophy, on literary 
criticism and on other subjects of a technical nature. To infuse 
into the minds of college students the idea that they are of the Uni- 
versity in a corporate sense, he instituted an annual Reunion ‘of 
_ teachers ‘and students of Calcutta and muffassil colleges at a ceremony 
on. the Foundation Day of the University. Those who care to remem- 
` ber things will note with regret how'this happy Reunion was success- 
fully undermined after a run of two years by insidious political machi- 
nations. Who will, again, forget the new branches of learning and the 
new courses of teaching which he ushered into existence in the Uni- 
versity, e.g, the Teachers’ Training Department, the M.A./M.Sc. 
Courses in Geography, and in Statistics, the Course in Domestic Science, 


'. to mention a few only of .his numerous innovations, academic and 


administrative ? ` The amalgamation of University and Post-Graduate 
. Libraries, under the name `of the University Central Library, housed 
‘on the top floor of the Asutosh Building, with a vast hall providing: 
* accommodation for four hundred readers, and with walls decorated 
with fresco-paintings of great Indians and of outstanding events of’ 
history. possessing a cultural appeal,—a library so unique in India, 
owes its inspiration and exécution to Dr. Mookerjee’s zeal. Again, how 
many Vice-Chancellors, after Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, could remember 
the names and faces of so many. students coming to them for help | in 
different fields? Public memory is short and public judgment it our 
politics-ridden academic’ world is a variable commodity. f 
Dr. Mookerjee had to curtail his activities in the University latterly, 
''when the country was assailed. by diverse ailments, ‘political, social 
- and economic, and chose the legislature as his venue of work, where- 
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from he could sétve his cominy dik his University better. His achieve- 





ments as a political leader are fresh in public memory. I dm not, iene 


however, competent to deal with them: But. I have’ observed what 
inhuman labour he -physically underwent ` ‘in, the exeéution of his 
tremendous but thankless task. His health was never sound and twice 
he ran into the jaws of death through worry and overwork. Yet, nothing 
would deter him from the patriot’s vow, and whenever he got over 
a crisis he turned a deaf ear to the doctor’s advice. Impelled by a 
_ noble ` conception of duty, he threw out an`open challenge to the 
_ authorities that be and proceeded to far-off Kashmir where. Destiny - 


inexorable was lying in wait for its onsly victim. ` The sequel is too. n 


eee to narrate. - 
; ` De: -Mookerjee had madé many friends but more enemies. - These a 
Tattse grew as his sane rose. In their hostility towards him; some ~. 


forgot the. “nation” and screened themselves behind a gossamer +z- 


facade which they calied “ International ”-; others posed as ultra- 
purists and to justify their latest protean form took shelter in strange 
quillets of the law, propounding many face-saving theories of public 
morality and much political nonsense. When a group shouted, an 
obsequious rabble joined in the cry. Dr. Mookerjee must have as 
ceived it and, T believe, must have recalled the lines :— 
Paton n.. You are not to be taught 

That you have many enemies, that know not- 

Why they are so, but, like to. village curs, 

Bark when their fellows doves oa T 

Dr. Mookerjee lost his father when: -he was twenty-three, look! ng 

the wide, relentless world in the face; .but he never despaired. | 
At thirty-three, still at the threshhold of his career, he became a- ~ 


widower, with attendant worries and anxieties for -his children, . ay x 
whosé “years had not yet’ reached the double . figure. A year later, re 
lie-became Vice-Chancellor of our University, and he drowned hiš.: - 
cares in the pursuit of his onerous duties“ ‘Since then he. a 


dedicated himself to his country’s cause, eventually to “cover. 
himself with imperishable glory and leave a name. behind, < the 
name of a great son of a great father. Yet, at the manner Of his 
death, the pangs of his mother,—an. octogenarian lady of a typically 
noble beaxng—and | ‘the shock of the orphans whom he „has left to 


mourn his loss, will-be better imagined than ` ‘expressed. ` “The country-- ae 
had ever wished a long life to Dr. Mookerjee. An untimely death”: ` 


has snatched him away, but not his glory. - The glory that is Syama- 
prasad will ‘Eve 2 as oo param, pf & Loe in. a, the saga of immolation - 
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“which hie ‘haa nated: let us hope, for his compatriots 
inspiration from. , i - 
Meanwhile, a yoiga keeps on echoing and re-echoing— 


“ And when you would say something that is- sad, 


Speak how l fell.” 
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_SYAMAPRASAD MOOKERJEE. 
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As the news was received from Kakat that Syamaprasad was . 


no more, all of us felt that a star öf the first magnitude had fallen 
and the heather was on fire. The whole country was as if by an 
electric shock stirred to its depths at the sudden and unexpected 
news. Writ large on the faces of myriads of men who had gathered 
to pay homage to his remains was not a grief put a sense iof utter 
helplessness and frustration. 

The calamity was almost unbearable. From iore clothed with - 
governmental authority down to the lowliest of the low there was 


one surging grief as-if a dear and near relation had been ‘snatched | É 


away by the:cruel hand of death. Many remembered that some. 
years back, he had chucked off the ministerial robe at the behest of 
conscience. The same conscience had impelled him to ignore “all 
obstacles and proceed to- Kashmir about a month before his death. 

Those gathered at street corners, on house tops and on tram lines 
remembered the many services he had rendered to the country on. 
different crucial occasions. They remembered the hard work he’ did 
and. the great devotion to duty he had, no matter whether he was 
looking after the affairs of the University or managing a government 
departrhent as Minister or carrying on public aeration: against what 
. he regarded as an evil. i 

At the time of the partition of India, he gave a solemn pledge 
that the people on’ this side of the border would share the sufferings 
of the East Bengal minorities and would do everything in their power 
"to ‘mitigate them. These sufferings always haunted his mind. In 
circumstances over which he had no control he found it increasingly 
difficult to implement his promise. But he seized every opportunity — 
of sharing their sorrow. As I had Some hand along with others in 
the demand for the creation of West Bengal, I felt just like him— 
quite helpless and grieving. I cannot say in all conscience that he 
-did not do the right by resigning from the Government. 

Here “was a man who suited his deeds to his words.-, Whenever 
he was persuaded that the thing. was right, he would stake his reputa- 
tion and all, even his life, for it. I have seen him and loved him as 


I have never loved anybody else for his freedom of spirit and single- ` 
minded devotion to truth. I have sat on the Syndicate with him + 


Ha, 
Pa- 
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and worked with him during the fae years of his Vice- Chanceéllorship. 
‘And what I saw there with my own eyes will cling to me up to the: 


last day of life—his unflinching devotion in the path of truth, his -. 


unsparing efforts in the cause of education and his personal amiability l 

-= which smoothed down all differences of opinion. The result was’ 
- ` that he had no enemies either onthe Senate’or in the. Syndicate. I 
have never seen him deviate from a sweet reasonableness which really 
supplied the keynote to his administration of the Calcutta Univer-- 
sity. His reasonable dealings and unruffled ` temper stood ‘him in f 
good stead and won'every heart. ne 4 
I accompanied him in some of his tours outside Calcutta, for 
instance: to. Bagerhat ' in the district of Khulna, to Barisal, Jessore, ` 
Faridpore and. Rajgir. In all these tours, his progress was retarded 
or slowed, down by.the'honours he received from the people at different. 


& stations. ‘When hê went to Bagerhat, his train was halted at several 


` stations and. people came with flowers and garlands and sometimes 
with addresses of welcome. At Barisal he was neither a President: 
nor any other officé-bearer in the Conference but he was all in all. 
There I presided at his request over the Secondary Education Bill Con- 
"ference, and Sri N. C. Chatterjee over the Hindu Mahasábha meeting:. 
But so far as I could -gathér people had come in their thousands to 
hear Syamaprasad and to see him. To Rajgir we had been on'a pil- 
' gřimage but Syamápraşad went there to look after the many hundreds: 
of Hindus “whose interests were then at stake.. _ At Jessore he presided 
over a vast meeting and there a group of young men offered . _ their 
_ own blood as a token of service to the country. In all these outings 
“when honours were heaped upon him, I never saw him lose his. head i 
or assume a sense of superiority or pride. At Faridpur he addressed: 
a gathering of more than ten thousand people without a mike or loud 
speaker, and I had the, ‘Pleasure of Miaroaudog the great man to - the 
audience. = Si ' 
_ Bengal does not know “yet what a saabi life has been snatched : 
away from her. He died. almost at the prime of his life and many - 
more things were expected of him. But alas ! our friend, philosopher 
and guide is no more. i ae i : 
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-. DR. SYAMAPRASAD- MOOKERJEE— 
AN ESTIMATE 
- Prorussor SRIKUMAR BANERJEE, MA., Pau.D., MLA. 
1 

The- sudden and premature passing away of Dr. Syamaprasad_ 
Mookerjee has been, weighing the word very carefully and without 
the least tendency to exaggeration, an irreparable loss to ‘the country. 
. The tragic circumstances attending his death have lent an added 


poignancy to that melancholy event.. We are unfortunately so used. 
to overstrain our words whenever our emotions are moved that they _ 


are apt to surround themselves with a vague, sentimental haze and to -° ~ 


blunt, if not altogether lose, their sharp edge of meaning. Obituary. 
notices in-general breathe such a strain of over-statement that our words 
fail us at the critical moment when their services are necessary to 
express the profundity of a sense of loss. If death levels all distinc- 
tions, so does the elegiac celebration thereof. It is on account of this 


insincere and indiscriminate use of-language that-we are forced upon > -` 


the speech of ‘convention in recording a sorrow that- is out of the 
common and that evoked reactions, both wide and deep, through the 
length and breadth of the country. 


Syamaprasad died young, very young, one may say, judging by 
the standard by which" political maturity and eminence are measured. `’ 
A young statesman who reaches his goal in comparative youth, is a 
` rare exception, almost a prodigy. The Younger Pitt is a phenomenon 
in English public life which has not been repeated. Without in any 
way depreciating the prodigious native talent of the youthful Premier . 
the contribution of fortuitous circumstances ‘to his sudden elevation 
is not to be ignored, His father had dominated the stage and left it 
to him for a still greater part to play ; ‘there was a temporary void. of 
talent in contemporary political life which precluded. serious competi- 

- tion ; and there Was a deep-rooted royal distrust of Fox, his only poten- 
tial riv#l, whose instability counteracted the claims of his undoubtedly 
great ability. Syamaprasad’s fifty-two years of life were a strenuous, = 
indefatigable preparation for attaining the pinnacle, of pre-eminence. 

~ The seeds had been sown with a steady hand and a deep insight into 
_ conditions of wind and weather; and a full: harvest was confidently Se 
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expected in ‘he ripeness of time: Unfortunately death supervened 
before the harvest could be reaped and garnered. Syamaprasad, was 
himself ‘gathered in the granary of Death which takes a perverse 
pleasure in taking in the ripe and the unripe in indiscriminate pro- 
miscuity and passed away as another inheritor of unfulfilled renown 
whom the world cherishes in its heart with a sadder and sweeter aroma 
of remembrance. . 
Syamaprasad had his analogy with Younger Pitt in the field’ of 
education in which he sérved his period of apprenticeship for the wider - 


political career that awaited him. He was the youngest Vice-Chancellor . . 


that ever wielded-the destinies of the premier University of India. 
Here he blazed the trail of his illustrious father, the great Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee, inheriting from him his academic ideals, the inspiring 
motive as well as the technique of work. He also found ready to his 
hand. the instrument already forged and perfected by the great- 
organising ability of his father and built upon foundations securely 
laid by him. He brought to bear upon his task great administrative 
‘power, a phenomenal capacity for work and a meticulous attention 
to the. minutest details. In fact so much of dynamic energy spent 
upon routine details of administration rather struck one as a com- . 
parative waste of colossal Ee which ‘demanded. a fader: field for, 
their proper exercise. és 

-Bir Asutosh had, to his sedii a brilliant flash of ET E in his 
conception of the organisation of Post-Graduate studies and achieved 
a durable monument of academic glory in embodying his inspiring 
idea in the form of an in&titution which has served as a model for all , 
other Indian Universities. Syamaprasad added. new wings to this. 
glorious structure, opened new Departments and achieved a notable 
step of progress in having installed Bengali as the medium of exa- 
mination up to the matriculation stage. But, on the whole, his work 
“in the domain of pure education had hardly the stamp of an enduring 
quality upon it and he will pass down in history as a great adminis- 
_ trator of education rather than as one who revitalised education, 
"so a$ to make of it a new social force and an effective challenge to the 
dormant powers of youth. 

For this comparative. unsuccess he can hardlyebe blamed. The 
unsettled educational ideals of a transitional period, the lack of new 
openings for youthful energy and talent, the stereotyped course and 
the mechanical method of teaching, the depressing, cheerless outlook, 
the. acute economic crisis and unemployment that demands instant 
solution on the material.plane, the utter lack of a spirit of bold initia=. 


: 
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tive and risky experiment, the Tampering external factors that quench’ 
the last remaining spark of the ardour of thé soul—all these are hurdles 
too great to be overcome. Today, confronted with this serried rank 
of obstacles, every State Government . in India, the éducational 
authority of every Indian University is merely marking time and’ 
yearning for the command of that magic touch which will charm away 
evils and release the sealed fountains of happy, creative work. - Syama- 
prasad had the strength of an Atlas ; but even he could not shake off -7 
this mountain-weight ‘grown frigid through custom and immovable 
as by prescriptive right. Late in life he realised that in order to move 
this mountain he must, like Archimedes, apply the fulcrum from a-point 
‘outside it ; that in short the academic problem can only be solved by 
the right. al and ‘political approach. This explains why he gradually 
left the stagnant pool of education and launched out into the stormy 
open ssa of politics which alone’ can send out waves strong enough to 
break through the entrenched coastline of stony custom and generate 
the requisite motive force for a thorough-going reconstruction. 


2 


Tt was in the arena of- politics that Syamaprasad displayed the true 
spirit and temper of his mettle. He took over from his academic 
world into the new sphere certain qualities that eminently fitted him 
-for leadership. -It was a spirit of sweet reasonableness and of accom- 
" modation of conflicting views that he had-cultivated and developed 
as an educational administrator that stood him in very good stead 
in his political career. Twice he had accepted ministerial responsibility, 
once in the province, and a second time in the Centre after the attain- 
ment of Independence, but on each occasion he found it repugnant 
to his absolute standard of’ideals and principles and had to resign. 
He brought to bear on his political activities a high standard of dis- 
interested service and of exalted idealism seldom found among politi- . 
cians. His resignation on the issue of the Midnapore atrocities `- 


following in the wake of the August movement of 1942 was a spirited ` 


practical protest against the repressive measures of an, alien Govern- 
ment and did much to release that high tempo of nationalist forces 
which eventually culminated in the winning of Independence. 

The expediency of such an act of self-abnegation may indeed be 
questioned, as if led to the reinstatement of the communal and re- 


`  actionary rule of the Muslim _League and led ultimately to the dis- 


memberment of the Province, for which pens had been carefully 


b 
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~ engineered by the ruling ‘power of the. day. ` ' But the act is typical of 


the inmost nature of Syamaprasad, which: did not brook: any adultera- 
tion, however necessary, of principles: with expediency. The second. 


occasion of his resignation from the- all-party National ‘Government 


set on foot after Independence involved issues: far more fundamental. . 
The occasion was the’ wavering attitude.of the Government of Free India 
towards the refugee problem in West Bengal, entailing untold misery 


of millions uprooted, from hearth and home and a violation of the `. 


solemn pledges of protection held out to the people of East Bengal.. 


‘This decisive break of; Syamaprasad with the ruling National Govern- 


` mènt on an overwhelmingly human issue had the effeċt of seriously 


\ 


undermining its prestige: and popularity and his resignation set in 
motion immense waves of. popular feeling. ; f 


Of Syamaprasad’s positive achievements as a minister there i is not 


. much to: record. The, time during which he held an official position 


was too short for any noticeable achievement. Moreover, he felt 


‘rather ill at ease in the miscellaneous and ill-jointed company in which 


he found himself. With the break down in health of Sardar Patel, 

the strong man of the‘Cabinet, who is credited with the solid achieve- 
ment of consolidating the princely States into a unified India, Syama- 
prasad’s position became still more uncomfortable. He had‘ now. 
very little in common with the Government of which he was a member: - 


” He still did the best he could, by giving evidence of great administrative - 


„ment and in the ranks of the Opposition. It was here that all his 


ability and formulation on right lines of departmental policies. But 
he did ae stay long enough i in the Government to. reap where he had - 


„o. sown. l 


3 


> . Syamaprasad must ‘have heaved a sigh of relief when at last he won 


his release from the uneasy and uncongenial responsibility of a 
Cabinet minister and stood out in the open as a free. member of Parlia~. 






brilliant oratory and the tremendous vitality of his character and pers 


f sonality found an unrestricted scope. The statement he made on ‘the 


subject of his resignation at once electrified the somewhat musty ~- 


atmosphere of Parliament. It was in this speech of Syamaprasad that 


the vague, unformed discontent in the country found. its first clear `- 
and sharp articulation. The obscure, indistinct’ anutterings. found a 


` voice, a ‘great emotional. impetus and, some approach towards a co- 


herent organisation: ees reached still greater heights With: poh i 
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his thrilling speech on the. Bast Bengal “refugees. -Fhe d soul aR 


of Bengal spoke through this: speech; ‘which reached a level of sustained 
‘ emotional fervour and close-knit intellectual cogency rare in the history . 
of Indian Parliamentary” life: Syamaprasad was recognised as a great ` 
force in the public life of thé ‘country ; a puissant personality towering 
above ‘sections and parties, a leader standing in isolated majesty in 
_ Parliament but representing those surging, ‘dynamic forces in the 

-popular consciousness which the accidents of the electoral machinery ; 

chad left voiceless in the official forum. 

During this period he gave signal proofs of his great Ca i 
and organising ability in setting on foot an All-India political party - 
under his leadership to which he gave the name of Jana Sangha. He 
went on hurricane tours through the length and’ breadth of India, 
addressing mass meetings, holding influential ‘conferences and establish- 
ing popular contacts wherever he went. His status as an All-India 
leader emerged more and more unmistakably, his magnetic personality 
leaving its indelible stamp everywhere and rallying the ever-growing 
feeling of discontent and unrest among the middle class people into a ` 
. focus. In this remarkable demonstration of the influence of 
personality he reminds us of another great son of Bengal, Netaji 
Subhaschandra Bose, who, ousted from the Congress, appealed to “the 

country’ at large and met with an overwhelming response. 

. The Jana Sangha was launched into being just on the-eve of the last 
elections, and though handicapped on ‘economic and organisational 
grounds no less than by uncertain ideology and unfortunate alliances 
achieved some notable victories, simply through the untiring efforts 
and the wonderful popular appeal of its founder. Towards the end 

Of his all-too-brief career, Syamaprasad was thinking in. terms of a 


„closer alliance with the various leftist parties and exploring the oes Í 


grounds of a consolidation. of ‘all the forces of the opposition as anco 
effective counterpoise ‘to the organisational ‘solidarity of the Congress. 
` The economic sanction. against Pakistan, as a practical. reply to the 
Pakistan policy of squeezing out the minorities in East, Bengal was a 
proposal which had the support of major elements ọf- the, opposition. 
It testifies to his unique power of bringing to a common platform? 
all sorts of conflicting methods and adeologies: 

. 7 $ AI Pi 
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l Great as Was the arenon of Syamaprasad, his potentialitfbs' ~ 
were still greater. He was growing- and EEE at a pace that 
-= 6—1850P-X ; 
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suggested unlimited possibilities. With every passing year’ he was 
developing greater maturity of thought, increased tolerance and 
patience, added realism of outlook and a clearer consciousness of the 
grim struggle that lay ahead. While the average political leader thinks 
in terms of vague generalities and shuts himself up within the narrow 
egg-shell of his party programme, while he is: apt to . nurse’ minor 
” differences and shirks the unpleasant duty of achieving a synthesis on 
- major issues. Syamaprasad had a liberality and elasticity of outlook: 
‘that could visualise‘ great sacrifices and surrenders in furtherance of a. 
nobler objective. He became moré and- more the nucleus round 
which the scattered, disorganised forces of the opposition tended to 
_ draw together in an increasing measure. In presenting the wider ' 
- problems of Bengal and championing her just claims before the Centre 
everyone, irrespective of his party affiliation, looked ‘to him as the 
natural and accredited leader of the state. Whenever a great fight 
had to be fought, a. major issué contested, a big movement to. be 
~ launched. into being. he was the person towards whom all- eyes were 
‘instinctively turned. ' l 
He was one of the few great sons of Bengal who ‘had feaneoontied 
the provincial boundaries and had forced recognition as a leader of an 
All-India status and ,comprehensiveness of outlook. He was popularly. 
thought of as a future Prime Minister of India -when events would - 
grow ripe for such a consummation. Not that there was universal 
agreement with every detail of.his policy ; but even those who differed 
from him looked up to him as the only man who could offer an alter- 
native”. Government iand an alternative policy when time came. 
His. premature death, with this great, task unrealised, these fond 
expectations. unfulfilled, is, therefore, a national disaster of the first - 
magnitude. With his death. we have not only sustained a personal 
bereavement, we seem to have lost the future as well. . 
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DR. SYAMAPRASAD MOOKERJEE: - 
"A REPRESENTATIVE BENGALEE, | 


. SRI PRAFULLARATAN Gaxauty 


It is more than a year since the nation lost Dr. Syamapresad, 
We can hardly forget the day when the stunning news of his death 
reached his home-town and a million mourners led their way to the 
‘aerodrome to receive the dead warrior. The sky was overcast with . 
gloomy patches of cloud ; the air was heavy with the sighs. Behind 
the prison bars in far off Kashmir, uncared and unattended by any 
caressing hand Syamaprasad breathed his last. It was perhaps the 
first time that millions congregated but Syamaprasad was not there. 
Syamaprasad was gone. He died a martyr’s death for the cause of his 
Motherland, for the cause of the millions who. looked to him for guidance 
in times of crisis. 

It is amazing to note that Syamaprasad was neither a leader of the 

ruling party nor was he the Chief Minister of any province, even he’ 

‘did not represent any powerful opposition party. Still Syamaprasad 
ruled the day wherever he went and whenever he opened his mouth. 
_ He was the virtual leader of thé opposition both inside and outside . 
the Parliament. But I am not here to discuss his role as an all-India 
figure. I will try to bring home ‘to my readers the character of the 
- hero which made him so much an endearing name in Bengal. I had 
the proud privilege of coming in close contact with this great man about 
whom I am writing to-day. To me he was-ever a true Bengalee if 
not anything else. He was certainly a devout son of mother India, 
but Bengal was his first love. It was his devotion to Bengal and to 
her culture and heritage that made him think India as a whole and 
ultimately. brought for him the laurel of all-India leadership: What 
he had done for Bengal and the Bengalees, history will record in letters ` 
of gold. Unostentatious, amiable and of loving nature to all irres- 
pective of party affiliations, Syamaprasad represented the best in 
Bengalee character. He inherited this enviable quality from his 
illustrious father Sir Asutosh of revered memory. 

Throughout his chequered political career, Syamaprasad never 
for a moment forgot his mission of championing the cause of his home 
province. For this fanatical zeal, enemies branded him as a pro 
vincialist. ° For his championing the cause of the much. wronged, 
Hindus, he was all along his political life denounced by his enemies 
as an arch communalist. But those who knew him from close quarters 
_and those who had the honesty-to follow his political activities with _. 


Sr 
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an unbiased mind could oontaiñly discaver the i inner man in 1 Dr. Syani 
prasad. g = 
` Syamaprasad Sora fig ‘public life in Bengal in 1929 when he was 
elected to the old Bengal Council. He represented the Calcutta Uni- 
versity iņ Bengal Assembly till 1946. While he was a:member of the 
. Opposition i in the Bengal Assembly during the Muslin League Ministry, 
~“Syamaprasad’s main parliamentary activities were to defend his mother. 
“tongue as well as the. University, which his father nourished. with so 
much care, from the savage onslaught of the communal League adminis- 


`- trators. During the late ‘thirties and early forties’ it was Syamaprásad 


oe. _ who fought singlehanded the two-pronged attack on his motherland 


pas 


‘from the Muslim Leaguers and the Britishers. For the promotion . 
Lof- Bengal’s culture and the solidarity ‘of her people, Syamaprasad” 
fought a relentless fight against the native ‘and alien conspirators. ` 
Syamaprasad, rosé ito the height of his stature as a leader of the 
millions during the terrible days of man-made Bengal famine in 1943- 
There was no question’ of- politics. It was-a call of humanitarian work: . ` 
Syamaprasad readily responded and took upon his shoulders the task 
of saving: the lives of his starving countrymen. It was the- true 
Bengales. in him which responded to the call of the millions doomed. 
to death. ‘He was as fif the last hope of his countrymen in this hour 
of need. His sympathy. for his motherland was abounding: Earlier 
in 1942, during the August revolution days and the terrible Midnapore 
flood, Syamaprasad resigned his office of minister in the Bengal Govern- 
» ment as a protest against British repression and came to the rescue. 


= A ‘of his helpless countrymen. His was a clarion call to all patriotic - 


J 


_ citizens to: leave aside party bickerings and political rivalries in the 
face of the great calamity’ that had befallen. the province. Response 
was immediate. People rallied round him. ifrespective of castes and ` 
creed in his campaign against starvation, disease, and. death. In 
those days Syamaprasad’s narne became synonymous with compassion 
and humanitarianism. He also organised a Security Prosoners’ Relief 


‘3 Fuid to help those unfortunate families which were reduced to-desti- 


tution due to the patriotic feelings of their earning members. It was . 
‘also Dr.:Mookerjee who came forward with open arms ‘to’ help those 
` Security prisoners: who, were appearing in different examinations of the 


 Uhiversity from behind the prison bars with their examination fees,- . 


books, etc. “He was thén the “Peoples’ Paul.” His service’ to the” 
people in distress and his relentless fight against the discredited Muslim 
League ministry went on unabatedly. ‘For this monumental humani- - 
tarian work he was acclaimed: ‘even “by Mahatma Gandhi. | He: “was 
“at that time the Saviour of Bengal as well. as of ios. ARA 


re; 
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His resolute fight against the Genton of, P id appeasement 


`of Muslim ‘communalism bore fruit when he succeeded in: salvaging 
...@ portion of Bengal from the wreck.” It was for his tenacious fight 


that West Bengal was created as an integral part'to the Union of India. - 
At that time many people dubbed, him as reactionary but the subsequent 
events. proved his foresight. After the attainment of independence, 
it was Syamaprasad’ who yaised many issues of West Bengal 


2 arising out of partition before the people of the whole of India. “How, 
“much Bengal was uppermost in his mind can be judged from his own, 


` - target of attacks and victims of misfortunes, resulting in unprecedented ; 


words. On December 2, 1951, Dr. Mookerjee declared in a public 
meeting in Calcutta : ‘For the last fifty years Bengal has been the 


.. misery and humiliation. Bengal suffered at the hands of the British 


‘for her ardent patriotism. She. was later made a veritable pawn in ~~ 
_ communal politics during the Moslem League administration. Famine ` 


> and economic distress shattered the backbone of the province. Above 


\e 


. Should be emphasised that he never allowed his sympathy 1 to be directed - 
along narrow sectarian channels. People in distress were his-sole - 


all, partition of India led’ to the inevitable. dismemberment: of Bengal. ~ 
Bengal lost a portion of her sacred land. While all provinces suffered." 


and sacrificed for India’s liberation, Bengal’s contribution was not. at : 
all insignificant and yet her problems receive today scanty’ -attention ~ 
on all-India plane.’ He was considered the most effective and poe : 


ful exponent of the neglected cause of Bengal. 


He was. in his heart of hearts a true nationalist who never 


“hesitated ‘to call himself as ‘such. Whenever there was any 


call for the. service of -his Motherland, Syamaprasad immediately., ` 
rose to the: occasion. The people of Bengal still now remember the... 
heroic stand Syamaprasad “took against the arbitrary administration 
of the then British Goverriment i in Bengal during the 1942 movement. 
The letters he wrote ‘to, the then Governor of Bengal Sir J ohn Herbert 
while resigning his office of Finance Minister testify beyond any doubt 


to the political sincerity and patriotic’ ‘fervour of Dr. Mookerjee. Again - 
‘his resignation from the Nehru Cabinet testifies to his ardent sympathy 


for the oppressed minority of East Bengal. But in this” connection it 


concern, He made no distinction between one community~and 
anothgr i in this regard. It may be here noted with interest that when 
Kazi Nazrul Islam, the great revolutionary poet of Bengal became a 


_ victim of a fell disease, it was Syamaprasad _ who: first of all made 


xtrangoments to help thp P in distress. 
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Syamaprasad was at once a politician, a, social reformér, an educa- „` ` 
tionist and a parliamentarian of the highest ability. Perhaps fo 
politician in-modern times did devote so much of his attention to the 
cause of language and literature. In a moving oration in the Cons- 
tituent Assembly on 13th September, 1949, Dr. Mookerjee in defence 
of various regional languages said : ‘ Today it stands to the glory of 
India that we have so many languages from the north to the south, 

- from the west to.the east, each one of which in its own way, has made 
contributions which have made what Indian life and civilization are 
today. -If it is claimed by any one that by passing an article in the 
constitution of India, ohe language is going to be accepted by all by a 
process of coercion, I say, Sir, that that will not be possible to achieve. 
Unity in diversity is India’s keynote and must be achieved by a process 
of understanding and consent, and for that a proper atmosphere has to 
be created.’ In that connection Dr. Mookerjee further said, in’ 

_ defence of his mother tongue, ai am proud of my own lariguage which - 
has not remained a mere language of the people of Bengal alone. It .is 
“ the language enriched by many -noble writers for centuries past, thé: 
language’ of ‘Vande Mataram’. It was our national poet Rabindra- 
nath “Tagore who raised the status and dignity of India when he 
had his great thoughts‘and contributions in Bengali recognised at the 
bar of world opinion.” This-was Syamaprasad. His impressionable 
mind shone through his alert eyes and ready tongue. His pride in . 
Indian heritage and culture was evident in the Bengali long coat and . 
a tapie dhotl and chaddar. 


At the comparatively young age of 52, he died at the height of his 
popularity. A representative of everything that is best in Bengali 
heritage and culture, Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee fought for all that is 
best in Indian culture. : He was a true representative of Mother India 
because of the fact that he imbibed the ‘philanthrophic spirit . and ` 
the broad mindedness of a representative. Bengalee. At his premature 
and tragic death his countrymen wept and. at the same time hoped 
that the cause for which he lived and. died would-not be lost and the 
fight he waged all through his life would not oe in vain. We can sing 
“with the poet: ` E : 


“He is gone on the mountain, 
He is ‘lost to the forest ; l E 
Like summer ‘dried fountain, , : 

- When. our need was sorest.’’ ` 
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THE LATE DR. SYAMAPRASAD MOOKERJEE 
o S. P. AGHARRAR, D.Sc., 


Sees Maharastra Association for the Cultivation of Science. Formerly Ghose 
Professor, Caleutta University. 


I knew the late Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee for aa ay: 
five years -during the period .of my service ‘as Ghose Professor of 
Botany in the Calcutta University. Our personal relations were 
very cordial, although our contacis were mostly official, owing w the 
nature of our respective spheres of work. 


It is, therefore, only natural that T should speak in this article 
of the part played by Dr. Mookerjee in the development of the Botany 
Department of the Calcutta University during the period 1924-46. 


` -During this period the whole-time staff of the Botany Depart- 
ment was increased from 2 teachers (1 Ghose Professor and 1 Lecturer) 
to 6 teachers‘(1 Professor, 1 Lecturer and 4 Asstt. Lecturers) and 
2 Demonstrators, accompained by a corresponding increase in the ` 
facilities available for specialisation in the various branches of Botany. 
Schemes of research financed by outside bodies like the Indian 
Council of Agricultural Research were undertaken by the staff, which 
increased still further the amount of research work done in the Depart- 
ment. The number of students admitted annually to the M.Sc. 
class increased from 4 in 1920 to 17 in 1945. The number of research 
students also increased many times, and the output of Botanical re- 
search became progressively larger in the different branches of Botany. 


The-help rendered by Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee in this ‘develop- 
ment was very great. Lukewarm or rather neutral in the beginning, 
as may be seen from the report of the ‘‘Post-Graduate Reorganisation 
Committee’ in 1925, he became a strong supporter of the proposals 
for development in later years. Had it not been for the uncertainty ` 
created by the continued proposals for shifting the Botany and Zoology 
Departments from Ballyganj to 92 Upper Circular Road, progress .of 
these Departments would have been much larger, and they would 
have been placed on a firm foundation many years ago. This apart, 
I wish to pay my tribute to the great services rendered by the late 
‘Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee in the development of these Departuients, 
which are generally regarded as the cinderella. of the science depart- > 
ments o the Calcutta University.- i 
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l wieh also tb Ra ith gratitude. the help he rendered’ to -th . 
cause- of Botany by: putting short, notice questions in the Council, 
when. proposals fór. transfėrring , thë ° type sheets of Indian Botanical 
species fo. Kew in England were under consideration by the Govern- 


ment of ‘Bengal. It was; this timely help which ‘largely proveniat, E 


the transfer out of India of these: ‘priceless and irreplaceable specimens. 

I wish here also to pay a tribute to: the manner in which Dr. | 
es : Mookerjee conducted thé business of the meetings of the Council of 
i= Post- Graduate Téaching i in Science. Although a non-scientist, he used l 

to . study the agenda. papers very carefully beforéhànd, and thus. was 

‘able to suggest an answer, to almost every item no the agenda. The 

result used to be that, ‘except on items in which particular persons 
i were interested, Dr. -Mookerjee’ s proposals _ were. accepted by the 
meeting and meetings were finished in a comparatively short time. 
_ This, was in a refreshingly marked contrast to the way in which . 
= other Presidents conducted these meetings. z 
During the course of y years, as Dr. Mookerjee paa part in an : 
" ever- widening. sphere of pubiic activities, his views became progres- 
- sively broader and finally, when he developed into an All-India leader- 
-of the first rank, his views showed. a maturity of‘outlook and breadth 
of thought, if Shar p contrast to tbe views of his youth. 
: ‘He was fearless in the expression of his own standpoints but 
always ready to accept whatever was right and good in the standpoints 
“of his: opponents... -While, ‘holding firmly to his own views he was 
tolerant of- the © ‘views ‘of there. - In debate and parliamentary tactics’ 
he was unparallelled in. bis! 'géneration. -> 
By his-death under very tragic circumstances, India has lost 
` one of “its first rank leadérs, who-would perhaps have taken the place 
of Pandit J ayalous Nebra in course of time. 
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MHAUY VALAIS 


IN MEMORY OF DR. SYAMAPRASAD 
© MOOKERJEE 


Pror, B. C. Guna, D.Sc. F.NI. 


‘One cannot recall the great personality of Dr. Syamaprasad 
Mookerjee without feeling the deepest sorrow that such an outstanding ` 
figure should be cut off so early in life. His eyes which , radiated both _ 
beneficence and courage are unforgettable. He braved the powerful 
and befriended the lowly. He acted according to his convictions to 
the uttermost, aye unto death, and yet he was free from the tint of . 
personal animosity. He was reckless: when he thought it was neces- 
sary to be reckless and yet he had wisdom and balance. ‘You must 
dare and yet dare and without end dare’’ was the call of Danton at 
the time of the French Revolution The same was the inspiring cry 

of Syamaprasad Mookerjee but without venom and with charity to all. 
Perhaps the best description which would suit him is what Kalidasa 
described as the characteristic of the very great viz., “‘harder than 
thunder and sweeter than the flower’’. i 

Asis well known, Dr. Mookerjee rose rapidly in University 
affairs. He was the youngest Vice-Chancellor in India. During the 
time when he had been at the helm of its affairs, the University made 
great strides. There was expansion of many departments and crea- 
tion of new. A large’ Central Library was built up. The Appoint- 
ments Board was set up. Discipline and solidarity of the students 
were inculcated by route marches on the University Foundation day. 
His work was inspired by his love for the students. If only political 
power had been his at the time, the University would doubtless have 
developed beyond recognition.. Indeed the history of University 
during the last twenty-five. years bears in almost every aspect the ` 
impress of Dr. Mookerjee’s dynamic personality. 

In polities his courage and capacity for sacrifice manifested them- 
selves on all important occasions. When during the last War the 
resurgent district of Midnapore was devastated by an unprecedented 
tidal bore from the sea and was deliberately left helpless by Sir John 
Herbert’s Government, Dr. Mookerjee resigned his Office of Minister 
in the Government calling the attention of the civilized world to this 
cruel episode. Later again, this lion among men resigned a Minister- 
ship in the Central Government of independent India when his ideas 
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regarding the succour lof the aow of. Hindus left helpless in Sift 
Bengal clashed with those of Auttority. The speech on that occasion 
which reverberated in vhe Council Chamber of Delhi would be remem-. 
bered for all times. Baople might differ from Dr. Mookerjee in regard 
to his political ideas and ideals but everybody would acknowledge the 
_ courage of his conviction. and his readiness to undergo sacrifice for it. 
Indeed the sacrifice of his life in distant Kashmir. far away from his 
near and dear ones for the furtherance of what he ‘conceived to be the 
true cause of the people of Jammu and Kashmir and of India was the 
_culmination of a resplendent and glorious career. In politics he often 
showed pre-science, which later events justified. 

- The field of éducation was his real love and his knowledge of this 
field was wide and deep. ‘But he percieved that education was an. 
integral part of national life and was therefore connected with 

. ‘administrative policy.’ This again was dependent ou the political 
character of administration. In other words, one cannot by-pass 
politics if oné seeks thé expansion and reconstruction of national edu- 
cation on right lines. ahis it was that Dr. Mookerjeé was gradually 

drawn into politics and! ‘though he entered it: relatively late he rose to 
` be a colossus in it. | s : 

India could ill afford to lose sich aman atthe present juncture. 
His-extraordinary ability coupled with his genial petsonality which 
made him such a belovéd leader throughout India will be long remem- 
bered. He was truly a a ‘pillar of cloud by day and of fire by night” 
and he will not have died in vain if more men rise in- India who are 


inspired to selfless endeavour i in the’ povie cause by the example left 
by him. 
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THE LATE. DR. ‘SYAMAPRASAD MOOKERJEE 








G. y. Ave 
Speaker, Lok Sabha 


In the sad and untimely- demise” of the late Dr. Syamaprasad 
` Mookerjee in the` “prime of bis life, India has lost a great patriot, a 
great scliolar and a stalwart among ~ ‘us all. The bereavement has - 
. become sadder on account ofthe tragic circumstances in which he 
died. All of us believe that Destiny always works itself out ; and 
yet, in our grief and love for this departed patriot we feel that he 
‘would have perhaps’ continued to be with us, if he were -in India, 
where he could have got the most competent medical aid. - But this _ 
is only the wishful affection.. As Destiny would have it, he was 
fated: to leave this world at a -particular time and it was not 
possible to avoid what happened, avepite of the possibility of the best 
medical aid‘beirg available. — 

E-first heard the name of Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee -as one 
of the front-rank leaders of the Hindu Mabasabha. I think, it was 
in 1945 or so, when he addressed a huge meeting at Poona attended 
by. probably over a hundred thousand. peel where I heard his voice 
for the first time. 

I came in personal contact with him, wien he soiled the ores 
ment ‘in 1947, and I was President of the Central Legislative 
Assembly. Though I had occasions of seeing him almost daily during. 
the sessions of thé Assembly, and hearing him’ speak and answer. 
questions, ete., on the subjects in his charge, I could get compara- 
tively very few opportunities of meeting hifn at closer quarters. But 
it did not require much of any such meeting to know the me elenhs the 
capacities and the potentialities of the man. $ 

From the replies, that he gave as Minister -to the questions „put 
by members,. one could see; tbat be had mastered his subject very 
well. He always replied fully, clearly and to the “point. -When he 
spoke in -the Legislature, he éxhibited the same qualities, as when- 
he replied-to the questions and one could: feel that he was speaking 
with conviction. His speeches were always closely reasoned, eloquent, . 
“and the language was beautiful. Sitting in the Chair, I always heard 
him with rapt, attention. 

:: Whether as -Minister or as a methber in the Opposition in the 
Hiegislature, he“ was: redsonable and very accommodating. _The great 
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quality of his, which I admired the most, were his moderation eve 
in very trying circumstances, his willingness to try to understand 
the point of view of those who differed from him. and his readiness 
to compromise. These are qualities very necessary for democracy. 
I may, therefore, say that the late Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee was 
a true Democrat. 

. I remember his able statement in the Legislature after his 
resignation from the Ministry in 1950. The statement stiil rings in 
my ears. I would request the reader to read the statement to be 
convinced of the truth of. what I am saying. What really matters 
is not whether statements, that one makes, are absolutely right or 
not Buat what matters is how and in what spirit they are made. 
The late Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee had always effaced his personal 
self in considering questions of national importance. He bad the 
country before his eyes and was always prepared to sacrifice for the 
sake of national unity. Even as a member for the Opposition, he 
was whoily and unequivocally loyal to the country, notwithstanding 
his many differences with the Government. To my mind, an Opposi- 
tion led by such a personality was a source of strength both -to 
Democracy and the Government. The views may differ, but the 
object, that Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee had, was common with that 
of the Government,’namely the solidarity and the good of the Nation. 

_ I pay my respectful homage to him and my respects to his mother, - 
who gave birth to such a brilliant son, who laid down his life and 
gave his all in the cause of the mother-land. He lives in our memory 
inspite of the death of his body. 
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Addressing a meeting in Cambodia (1952) 


-WITH DR. SYAMAPRASAD MOOKERJEE 
_IN-INDO-CHINA 


J. M. Masompin 


Indo-China is now very much’ in the news. She has been 
involved in fighting i in her own territories for several years and cease- 
fire took place only the other day. From the earliest times India had 


an intimate contact with the civilisation of Khmer Empire which. 
flourished in Cambodia. It is, therefore, in the fitness of things and’ 


very significant that India should Play such an important part in the 
recent cease-fire. 

It is not known to many that Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjeo visited 
Indo-China in 1954 as the leader of a cultural délegation. King 
Norodom Sihanouk of Cambodia sent several invitations to Dr. Mooker- 
jee to visit his country with the holy Buddhist relics of Sariputta and 
Moggalana.in the expectation. that the visit of the Holy relics might 
bring peace to his country. ‘ 

When French troops returned to Indo- uid after. the collapse of 
Japan, ‘‘Free Cambodian” or Issarooks took to-the bush and went 


underground, Although Cambodia had been given by the French a - 


constitutional monarchy with a Parliament, the majority of the people 
were dissatisfied with the constitutional reforms. When Dr. Mooker- 
jee visited Cambodia, rebel forces were at work and except in big cities 
and military centres the country was thick with guerilias and other 
rebel forces. In-the recent fight that has been going in Indo-China 
‘the names of the opposing forces are somewhat confusing. Viet-Nam, 
a revival of a historic name, means ‘‘people of the South’’, Viet-Minh 
means. ‘‘ Association of the people’. Viet Minh today is strong 


internally. The recent Revolution in China and the marvellous triumph- 


of India in her freedom. struggle have strengthened the nationalist 
movement in Indo-China. When Dr. Mookerjee visited the country, 
millions of inhabitants of South-East Asia were looking forward to 
their neighbours in Asia for support and guidance. ` 

Syamaprasad reached Phnompenh, Capital of Cambodia, by air.on 
Sth Octbber, 1952. Phnompeoh lies at the intersection of four navi- 
gable streams and is a flourishing port. Phnompenh derives its name 
from an old legend. About the year 1370, a woman whose hut lay on 
the slopes of the knoll, hauled in, during flood, a. floating log she 
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: - thought ‘would do . voll for fuel. When: kia. aplit the wood with- 
her axe, she saw. embedded i in the timber ‘an image of Lord Buddha. — 
Soon a sanctuary was'built around the holy image. “Phnom is Carr- 
~bodian for a hill and Penh is a. woman’s naine. Phnompenh thus 
means ‘‘the hill of the lady." The city in its present form is only 
eighty years old and is ‘é.creation mostly of thé ` French. Broad roads 
with shops, . mostly eating houses, meet ee eye as one enters the 
city. i T i 
‘From air, the general view of Cambodia, is fascinating. Tall 
> cocoanut palms and leafy banana groves impart a lush tropical look to 
_ the countryside while: vast portions of it are submerged in water. 
Jungle borders the pink. high-way. Purple hyacinths‘ dot the marshes. 
` On stretches of water one can see innumerable huts perched apon 
- stilts. . i i : 
The reception at Phnompenh airport was very impressive. Cam- 
. bodia is the only country in the world where Buddhism. is the State 
. religion. -The visit of the Holy Buddhist Relics to Cambodia created 
a sensation. People travelled hundreds of miles to be present at the 
airport to. Personal y -welcome the relics and take part in the 
ceremonies. The King of Cambodia and all the high dignitaries were 
also present, at the airport. Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee was welcomed 
by the King and placed in the Royal Car. The relics ‘were: - installed 
-on a decorated car and a long procession headed by the: ‘Royal car 
z proceeded through crowded streets towards the city. The procession 
travelled nearly ‘seven miles and reachéd the Silver Pagoda late in the 
evening. The Pagoda ‘presented the sight of a grand pageantry. 
Inside the Pagoda, Golden Buddha stands on a floor pavéd with 
real silver tiles.. The full-size, ‘standing Buddha is madé of pure 
gold studded with diamondé. ret 5 i 
In welcoming Dr. Syainaprasad Mookerjee, : “at the silver Pagoda 
His Majesty the King of Cambodia said— . l 
‘Mr. President: A 
It-was with fervour and satisfaction that the Cambodian people 
received the news of your! coming: to Cambodia with the relics of the 
Buddha Cakiamoni and his disciples, Sri Sariputta and Moha -Mog- `` 
galana. Permit me to. thank you, on behalf of the Cambodian people 
: and’also on my behalf, for your decision to include- Cambodia among 
“the number of countries ` “receiving the privilege of your visit. I bid - 
welcome: to you and to all the members of the Indian delegation. 
“Without, pretending , fo form the most numerically important 
group of the faithful, ABe OR pR Cambodian Buddhists would: <be 
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disappointed if they had. iat řeceived this. visit: sponsored by Moha 
Bodhi Society. Indeed: we are conscious ‘of the fact that the Buddhist a 


religion, which- has constituted our State ‘religion for more than 10 °,* 


centuries and has our ‘King ‘for’ ‘its protector, bas always retained the 
principles formulated by the: ‘Buddha and has ` always had the ‘faithful 
devotion of our people. | ; . 

Tt is an immense ‘“‘Kusala’’ for our aie and people to have 
henceforth a direct bond with Lord. Buddha owing to the arrival of 
the sacred relies on our soil. This is an unique event in the history of , 
Cambodia which stimulates an unanimous and fervent enthusiasm. I 
’ see in this a supreme benediction that Buddha, in his great gentleness 
and infinite kindness, bestows upon our people for the Buddhist virtues 
that they practise with piety and conviction. , Á 

Therefore, today it is in tbe name of all the people that I express 
our immense gratitude to the Maha Bodhi Society for -permitting us to 
venerate these relics in our country. 

I hope and I have the conviction that Buddha, Damna and 
Sangha will germinate in our country and in neighbouring countries, 
as well as in all nations of the world, a better understanding and more - 
fraternal spirit among men | by eliminating the germs of discord and 
insecurity. as - -well as the ‘convulsions that shake. the world due to 
“Lobha, dosk? moha”. . 

I thank-you again, Mr. President, ‘as well as the. renit of 
the Maba Bodhi Society and aH. who aided your coming; for having | 
included us among those who will benefit from your visit. This- 
will leave an -unforgettable -mark in the memories of those who will 
have the good fortune to witness it, and-I do not doubt that it will 
. contribute greatly to the radiance of the. Buddhist faith in the world 
and to the strengthening and propagation ‘of. our faith”. 

_In reply to the welcome address, Dr. “Mookerjee said :— 

Bi bring with me the greetings of the people of my country to` 
this ancient land of: Cambodia.. The honour that. you have shown © 
is aimed at the Buddha and His ‘two: first disciples--Arhats Sariputta . 
and Moggallanna whose.” ‘Sacred rélics we have carried with us from 
India to Cambodia. The ‘Teachings of the Buddha and His followers 
are eternal. They are ancient, they yet throb with new life and-are . 
capablé Of bringing about peace and good-will! ‘amongst all peoples: 
of the world, no matter which particular religion septions of them. ae 
paren: i 5 rai 
~ Centuries ago India sent her snbawadors of ` peace: ‘and “good will; 
to many. countries in the- world, ‘specially in mae i and they cornea “ 
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with them the torch of coe ‘and wisdom, of truth, justice aad’ 

equality and ‘paved. the way for worid-fellowship. - This ancient land 

of Cambodia and many other adjoining countries have passed through - 
_ Varying fortunes, g good and bad, but they still bear indestructible signs 
of the heritage that have come from our Motherland, Bharat, since 
time immemorial, From this point of view and specially due to the 
immense influence that the teachings of Buddha had on millions of 
people- outside India, India to-day watches with justifiable pride and 
pleasure the tremendous influence of her ancient culturo. This 
world to-day is torn with passions and prejudices, with bitterness, greed 
and suspicion. Let the message of Gautama Buddha and His great - 
disciples Kelp to fill apne gap of centuries of struggle and suffering 

and let the great countriés of Asia awake to a new age of eee and 
% prosperity, of strength and stability.” 


‘The holy relics were placed on an altar in front of the Golden 
Buddha. The King, all the high dignitaries of the State and the 
priésis then joined in a solemn worship. The monks chanted hymns, 
the atmosphere was calm and serene with Lord Buddha looking at 
the relics with beaming eyes. After the worship the” royal ballet - 
presented a dance drama. The temptation of Buddha by Mara~a ` 
‘well-known story—was the theme. The Cambodian dancé drama is 
divine in conception based on holy- topics. Cambodian music is. 
generally plaintive i in"tune, but tae music haunts even after the per- 
formance is over. The nearest thing in India to the Cambodian ballet 
_is the Kathakali dance drama of Malabar. 


- Next morning the relics were taken in procession through’ all the 
important streets of the City. The procession terminated at the ` 
station square where a bigger crowd than that collected on the previous 
day had assembled to welcome the delegates. 


The meeting was adacsssed by Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee and 
his speech thrilled the audience. a 
Addressing the huge congregation Dr. Mookerjee said, ‘India 
-sends her greetings ‘to ‘the people of this great land and fervently 
_ hopes that the light of the Buddha’s teaching will dissolve all dark- 
ness and bring Joy and happiness to all classes and sections.of her ` 
F people and unite them in the noble task of serving the highest interests 
“of your: motherland and also contribute your. worthy share to the cause 
of advancement of human civilisation. Although politically each of 
us is sovereign.and indépendent, yet -this cultural affinity is of the. 
deepest significance.’’ eer : 
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Reception by the Ning of Cambodia 
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_- Dr. Mookerjee was taken to the City Museum and the Industrial 

School.. The Museum at Phnom Penh is a temple -as well asa. 
Museum. The Cambodians do not cease tò worship the image of 
the Maker even when they are gathered togéther into what we call 
a Museum. Twenty years ago the Frenéh decided to save what 
could be saved before the last artisans and craftsmen had died leaving | 
no successors. ‘Arrangements: were made to encourage arts and 
crafts throughout the country and an industrial school was established 
where training is given in Cambodian arts and crafts. Primary 
education in Cambodia is compulsory. Dr. Mookerjee was surprised 
to find that education although it was according to French pattern. 
was universel and popular. He discussed various educational problems 
with the principals of training colleges and was impressed -with the 
scheme of guaranteed. employment by the State to qualified men who 
pass the qualifying examinations. ` $ 


Tbe mighty river Mekong which looks like a broad highway 
scouring Indo-China from North to South is a stream impossible to 
navigate on account of whirlpools, cataracts and huge boulders. The 
Mekong springs from the rocks of Tibet fifteen thousand feet up. 
At Phnom Penh, the river splits into three’ arms, the Tonlesap, an 
eastern branch which keeps the Mekong name, and a western branch 
known as Bassac. The king of Cambodia arranged for a river trip 
in honour of Dr. Mookerjee and. his party. The sight of the vast 
sheet of water reminded Dr. Mookerjee of the mighty Padma and ihe 
great riverine system of East Bengal. On the Bassac arm he saw . . 
a floating township on boats conbinting of po peopié of -various 
nationalities. 


Next morning, Dr. Mockerjee again went out sightseeing, this 
time to the riverside. There were houses, shops and’ restaurants 
standing on stilts at the edge of the river. Thousands of Chinese | 
boats or sampans rooted loosely on the bosom of the river house 
hundreds of poor families. There were floating shops, small work- 
shops, stores and cafes catering to their day-to-day needs. 


After spending a few days at Phnom Penh, Dr. Mookerjee pro- 
ceeded to visit the Angkor temples On account of the disturbed 
condition af the country, journey. had to be made by air. Flying 
from Phnom Penh he reached Siem Reap, site of the fabulous ruins of 
Angkor. Mile after mile jungles held sway and from the air-one could 
see the’ jungle-girt ruins of Angkor—capital of the vanished apace 
Empire. 
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Angkor buried in junglé for nearly 500. years and uncovered by. 
‘French scholars was the resplendent capital of the mighty Khmer 
Empire which lasted from the 9th to the 15th century: The 
surface of the lost city is now a forest of high trees twisted and twined 
amid many temples and monuments. Some of the shrines one might 
think had been transported by divine magic straight from India. 
_ At Angkor he saw, the remains of a civilisation that flourished 
for six centuries and then pozikan 80 junterly. that its name 
vanished into oblivion. — 

Angkor forms part of a dominion founded by a ‘Hindu Prince 
who as a young man in the latter half of the eighth century set out 
to ‘conquer the ‘world. He was known to his contemporaries as 
Sailendra—the King of the Mountains. ` 

In the 9th century there. was an intimate contat of Hindu 
civilisation with the civilisation of Cambodia. -There “might: have 
been earlier contacts but history records that in the realms of ~ Angkor, 
Hindu civilisation carried its message. of dying worship, of Art and 
Culture to the land ofthe Khmers. 

Angkor ranks as a wonder of the world, one -of the summits of 
perfection to, which human genius has aspired in stone, infinitely- 
more inspired, lovely and romantic than other similar efforts made 
in other parts of the world, 

_. Within the city walls of Angkor thea mara garden ab better’ 
planned than most of the designs ‘offered today. © An ingenious 
“hydraulic system maintained constant water Jevel.in pools, reservoirs 
and: canals. - The well planned city. of Angkor was inhabited by a 
people moulded and disciplined by a divine king. 

‘The wall to the temple is longish across a causeway, over the 
moat, to the- ‘great portico and galleries and straight on through the: 
immense square to the three storeys of the great temple in’ the 
centre. In pre-Buddhist days, the. temple was dedicated. to Shiva.: 
At Angkor Shiva io the Buddha have become friends and 
neighbours. E . 

The form of worships left i in Frene remands us a ‘the AA 
of- Shiva, Vishnu and Brahma that were carried from India to the 
distant land of Cambodia. The huge temples with walis ‘miles ‘and 
miles -in length - depict in stone the entire Ramayana, Portions of 
Mahabharata and some episodes of the life of Lord Krishna, the 
scene of the ‘ ‘churning’ of the sea’’ and Lord Siva drinking: the blue 
poison—all these stoties cannot but remind one of the spiritual 
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A couple of miles away along a pleasant ‘road is Angkor Thom ~ 
(Nagar-dham—the great capital). - The walled city was the home. 
of Khmer sovereigns, though of their palaces little indeed remains ` 
beyond the richly sculptured walls of the terraces. In--these 
sculptures, elephants, horses, chariots and men pass. in ordered 
procession: The whole series is executed with great energy and 
decorative’ power. À l 

The Bayon dominates a.whole town, and willingly or- not most 
people succumb to its strange attraction. A gigantic face is repeated 
four times on every tower and turret. It may be the face of Shiva 
or a& some say that of Brahma. There are fifty such towers so 
that the hypnotic spell of the staring eyes may well. be imagined. 
Whether the heads be of Brahma or Siva—they stand there in the 
forest as eternal symbols of ceaseless vigilance of the creative spirit. 

After visiting Angkor, Dr. Mookerjee returned to Phnompenh - 
to fulfil his various engagements. While in Cambodia Dr.: Mookerjee . 
received an invitation from, Indian regidents of Saigon. A tremen- 
dous ovation was accorded to him at the- Saigon Airport. He -was 
greeted as one of the compatriots of Netaji Sabhas. 

Saigon, the Paris of the East, despite the war in Indo-China 
had retained its metropolitan glamour and glitter. Squeezed in on 
a strip of rich dèlta, the city is neat and elegant with many modern 
shops, attractive show-rooms, glass fronted cafes and tall buildings. 
Saigon’s 25,0C0 Europeans, mostly French, live in the fashionable 
part of the town. This portion of the ‘city is served by best 
concrete roads,’ modern street lighting and excellent sanitation. 
Other than these Europeans, Saigon’s population -consists of nearly 
one million Viet-Namese and Chinese. l 

Dr. Mookerjee was taken by his hosts to the same hotel where 
Netaji was quartered during bis stay at Saigon. Netaji’s Saigon 
friends related to Dr. Mookerjee many episodes of his life—how he 
used to leave the hotel every night at 9-30 P.M. and proceed to the 
Radio Station io ‘broadcast’ Azad Hind messages. With pathetic 
poignancy they narrated how at last Subhas bade them good-bye 
at Saigon Airport never to be heard of again. To Syamaprasad: 
they narrated how all the documents, speeches and broadéast talks 
of Netaji had been taken away in 1947 by an Indian posing as. a. 
friend of the I.N.A. Syamaprasad was taken to the Chettiar Temple 
where the public had -arranged a reception jn his honour. There 
‘the Indian merchant community. implored him to request the 
Government of India to take necessary steps to look after the interests 
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of Indian traders and businessmen. They. cited cases of French high- 
handedness in trade matters and the reluctance of the French 
authorities in granting visas both to and from India. 

At the Chettiar Temple. Syamaprasad delivered an inspiring 
speech stressing the need and necessity for Indians to maintain a 
high standard of ethics. In course of his speech he said ‘“‘this world 
today is torn with bitterness, and suspicion although the world: is 
large enough for all of us to live in peace and comfort. Let the 
era of intolerance, superstition and exploitation come to an end. Let 
the great continenti of Asia awake. to a new age of peace and 
prosperity, of strength and stability.” Syamaprasad expressed his 
regret that even in 1952 the Government of India were not interested 


'_ in the large number. of Indian businessmen who had invested large 


sums of money in business at various places in Indo-China. 

Indo-China is the big ‘granary of the Hast and Gyaniaprasad 
was pained to think that food which was nearer home could not be 
utilised to meet food shortages in India, while help was being 
sought for from far off Washington. 

' Thanks te the Geneva conference, the Indo-China war has at 

last been-brought to a halt. India as Chairman of the Truce 
Supervisory Commission can substantially help Indo-China to be on 
‘her feet. Let us hope very soon South East Asia will emerge as 
a strong united democratic nation, full of life and vigour. 

Syamaprasad’ 8 desire about closer relationship with Indo-China 
will soon be fulfilled, but, alas, he is no more to see its fruition. 


SYAMAPRASAD MOOKERJEE. 


Ban NARAYAN Smart, M.P. 


I had known the late lamented Babu Syamaprasad Mookerjee 
long before we came into personal contact with each other in the 
Indian Constituent Assembly. It took us no time to be -very friendly’ 
with each other, I knew also his. great father, Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee. I graduated from the Calcutta University, when Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjee was the Vice-Chancellor there. We, the then 
students of the University, used to love Sir Asutosh as our own . 
father, he was so popular among us. We were charmed by ‘he’ 
great qualities of his head and heart. He was indeed a man of 
versatile genius. In relation to him, it can very well be said that 
my- friend, Babu Syamapracad Mookerjee, was a worthy son of a 
worthy father. , 


Babu Syamaprasad Mookerjee was certainly a great man of the 
present times great in many ways. He made his mark as a student, 
played an important part as a soldier in the battle for freedom, was 
an effective speaker and a great parliamentarian. His patriotism - 
knew no bounds and he will have a permanent place among the 
statesmen of our country. Whenever I recall the varied qualities 
of the late Dr. cee I become overpowered with feeling. 


I am glad and grateful to admit that he all along appeared caring 
more for me than I did for him, and I cannot explain why and how. 
Whenever there was a question for serious consideration, he used 
to send for ine. Whenever there was a public meeting he took me _ 
with him. He persuaded me to attend the Al] Parties Conference held 
‘in Calcutta. During my stay there, I was his guest and cannot 
forget the hospitality he had shown to me. Sometimes I only 
wondered why Syamaprasad Babu loved meso much. It was only 
because of the greatness of his heart. Once I accompanied him to 
Jammu. Though a man of ordinary means, I always take my ” 
servans with me during my journey to different places and on this 
occasion also I was accompanied by one: It struck me much, when 
during the Jammu trip I found that Dr. Mookerjee did not take his 
personal servant, with him. Though he was a man born witha 
silver spoon in his moúth, the manner of bis living was very simple. * . 
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I was ‘charmed by his simplicity and Kiely qualities. A brave. 
soldier as he was he did not mind any suffering that. came his way. 


Throughout the country wherever he went, his meetings, like .. 
the meetings of Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, A 
were. attended by people not only in thousands but sometimesin. - 


‘lakhs. His speeches were heard with wrapt attention. Even in 
the Indian Parliament there used to be a pin drop silence ‘when 
‘Syamaprasad Babu happened to speak. The fact was that as a 
speakér and debater he had no equal in the house. 

‘When he died in Kashmir on the 28rd of June, 1953, the whole ae 


- country was immediately filled with great sorrow.. I found every _ 


body mourning his death. His death is an irreparable loss not only 
toa particular person ‘or party ‘or family, but to the country as å 
' whole.” He left the world, ‘when the country needed him most: 
‘May his example. inspire ‘all of us to great deeds and great sacrifice 
‘for the welfare of abe country we love so much. i 


m. 
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Lord Buddha's Foot, 


Cambodia 


HAREKRISHNA Mantas, M.P. oo, n 


I recall today a meeting which was held in the Mahabodhi l 
Society Hall in Calcutta where Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee was the, 


President and I was the main speaker. The subject : of our speeches i , 
was India’s relations with Pakistan. ` The organisers of the meeting’ 


were perhaps anxious to give an opportunity to the public to bear 


both sides of the question which took a serious turn in those days~ 


At that time Dr, Mookerjee was known to be holding extreme views 
diametrically opposed to those held by the Congress Government: at 


the Centre. I was then. a Minister in the. Central Cabinet and 1 $ 


accepted the offer of the organisers of, the meeting to speak on thé: 


same platform with Dr. Mookerjee, for I knew him thoroughly well . .; 
and I knew that he wouldn’t very much differ from what I would say - 


although it was possible there would be some difference in laying stress 
on certain aspects ‘of the question. It so happened that when I 


finished my speech and Dr. Mookerjee got up, he started saying ` 


that he agreed with me entirely. I remember this incident and 
cherish this memory fondly to repeat if on as many occasions as 
possible to clear up the misunderstanding in certain sections that 
Dr. Mookerjee was’a communally-minded leader. As a-matter of fact 
he was as good a nationalist leader as anybody else. 
In the course of. the history of the last 80 years, somehow 
Dr. Mookerjee could not appear on the platform of non-cooperation 
and civil disobedience movements. He was primarily interested in 
the educational activities of the country and therefore he used to take 
sometimes an academic interest in the movement which was intended 


not only to free the country from foreign domination but also to ` 
build it on a sound nationalist basis. His study of the situation ` 


‘convinced him that India should be.built on the basis of her ancient 
past. This was interpreted wrongly as the working -of the Hindu 
mind in Dr. Mookerjee. As opposed to this view what is presented 


as the nationalist view is that like the mighty current of a magnificent . 


river the Indian culture must carry in its bosom whatever new comes 
on the way along with-the past acquisitions and proceed towards the 
fulfilment of humanity in all its aspects. Thesé two. views are 
apparently contradictory but nevertheless similarities in these two 
- views aré much ofeater than dissimilarities annearino an the ‘anrface 
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From all points of view Dr. Moockerjee was a fighter through 
and through for all Popular causes. One might call him impatient. _ 
His heart bled when he saw his own kith and kin made foreigners — 
to him and then oppressed. He smarted under the pain and gave 
vent to his feelings in the most forceful language a man of his 
position could use. History might as weli say in future that the 
inner feelings of Dr. Mookerjee were not understood and he was. — 
wrongly criticised even in responsible quarters. 

Apart fron bis public activities, I knew Dr. Mookerjee as a ae E 
and I must frankly say that he was more generous and more humane 


than. many of his contemporary leaders. The outside world does `.. 


not know how many have received bigh education with his. personal 
help. Nobody knows perhaps how he treated his servants at home. 
He took good care to see that the children of his servants received 
high education. He was a great man indeed. 

The circumstances in which he passed away are asia. AS 
feeling is left behind that perhaps his death could have been delayed ;_ 
perhaps the circumstances leadmg to his death in prison could have 
been avoided but these are only speculations now. This is not the- 
time to recall differences, this is the time to appreciate the greatness . 
of a great man. He was born in a great family; he achieved 
greatness in his life and he died as a great man of the country. May 
we emulate his fearless character and indomitable courage in public 
life and his generosity in. private life. 
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XXIV 
JANAKI VALLABHA BHATTACHARYYA, M.A., PH.D., SAMKHYATIRTHA 


` Objections to the inference of God and a reply to them 


It has been stated that the earth is not an effect. Who says so ? 
Is he a Carvaka or a Buddhist or a Mimansaka? 

How should a Carvaka give a lie to the hypothesis that the earth 
is an effect because he holds that the Vedas have been composed by 
somebody though they are essentially different from other literary 
products. 

It does not behove the Mimansakas to deny the earth the 
character of an effect. Sabara has clearly stated that the true character 
of an object is revealed to us though we do not know its origin. This 
piece of cloth has been produced by the combination of threads. But 
we can safely infer that it will be destroyed when the combination of 
threads will be severed or when the threads themselves will be destroyed. 
Similarly, the knowledge of the destruction of a hill and such other 
things which consist of parts may also take place. Sometimes, we 
witness the partial destruction of a hill. When some portion of a hill 
is damaged by the torrential rain falling from the cloud of the rainy 
season, the mass of rock slides down. Kumarila, the author of Sloka- 

_varttika has said that the relation of- universal concomitance holds 
between the two terms the character of being an effect and that of being 
destructible and that they are co-extensive. The actual verse of the 
Sloka-varttika says that if the middle ferm and the major term are 
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co-extensive and each of them pervades the other then we can only infer 
the major term from the middle but no vice versa. 


From the above statement, we may safely infer that the hill is an 
effect because it is destructible. Hence, it emboldens us to hold that 
it is not true that the character of an effect does not belong to a hill even 
from the Mīmānsaka point of view. 


The Buddhists who do- not tolerate the suggestion that some 
objects are eternal even at the time of dalliance cannot disprove the 
hypothesis that -the above-mentioned objects are effects. Hence, the 
hypothesis that the earth and such other objects are effects stands 
irrefutable. In order to prove the conclusion that these objects are 
effects by means of a syllogistic argument we put forward the minor 
premiss that they (these objects) possess the combination of parts. We 
directly perceive them as having the combination of parts. 


A reply to the abpve criticism is as follows. We do a make 
out the cogency of the word ‘ such’ in such combination, when smoke 
in a kitchen is produced by mild fire, being kindled by the gentle blowing 
of procuress, it is very slender. But when smoke in a mountain is 
produced by the great trunks of big trees, being consumed by blazing 
fire which is fanned by. the storm, it rises up in the sky and grows in 
volume. Shall we not infer fire from such smoke ? Now, the objectors 
may contend that smoke in general is known to be universally connected 
with fire in general. Hence, one infers fire from smoke. We also 
point out that the combination of parts of a whole is universally 
connected with an agent who combines them. Hence, let us infer an — 
agent from the combination. i 


(Now, the Buddhists take an exception to the Nyāya hypothesis 
from another point of view). They urge that the word ‘ combination ’ 
instead of denoting a real universal stands for a mere nominal identity. 
The Naiyayikas say in reply ‘‘ Oh Buddhist! do you admit the existence 
of real smokeness (the universal of smoke) in your system of Logic and 
Metaphysics ?’’ The Buddhists may contend that there is an imaginary 
` negative object>on which the popular convention is based but there 
is no real universal. The imaginary negative universal of smoke is 
non-non-smoke. It distinguishes smoke from the sky, time, etc. Now 
the Naiyayikas say in reply “ Very well let us also follow the path, 
chalked out by you, and hold that there is a negative imaginary universal, 
viz., non-non-combination. It serves the purpose of a conventional 
universal and distinguishes the combination of the earth, etc., from the 
sky, time, efe, 
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Whenever, we have an experience of smoke we have a common 
idea. This common idea leads to the assumption of a common element 
which is negative in its character and is a construction of our imagination. 
If the Buddhists hold this view then they may find out such a negative 
common element in this ease since we experience a common idea in 
every judgment referring to a combination of parts. But they may 
- contend that the combination of parts which is known to be due to 
the operation of a creator does not agree in all fours with those which 
are not known to be such. The Naiyayikas do not see much force 
jn this argument. The different combinations of parts such as the 
combination of parts of a jar, that of a cloth, that of a house, etc., are 
not similar. The common element in a combination surely belongs 
even to the combination of parts of a hill. Hence, the word ‘ such’ 
which qualifies combination as stated before has no significance 
whatsoever. 

The wild plants and immovable objects have been cited as 
negative examples in order to invalidate the above generalisation. But 
we point out in this connection that the above cases are subjects of 
inference and should not be cited as negative examples. If the 
objectors cite subjects of inference as negative examples then the very 
possibility of an inference will be cut off. As the time of the origin of 
this earth and such other objects lies beyond the range of our sense-organs 
so their creator is not seen by us. The truth of the judgment that a 
creator does not exist because he is not seen may be doubtful. But- 
the creator of the big trees which have very recently grown is not seen 
by us. If we make a thorough search but do not find out the creator 
then we know for certain that the creator does not exist because he is 
not seen. Moreover, if the cases which we cite as negative examples 
are included by our opponents in the list of subjects of inference then 
they strike at the very root of the fundamental law of inference since 
the -generalisations which are materially invalid will surely pass as 
valid ones under the present device. l 

A reply to the above objection is as follows. Though the origin 
of some of the immovable objects is visible to us yet we do not see the 
' ereator because he has no body. An objection to the above solution may 
be put thus :——How can the so-called creator combine the parts of an 
object since he cannot put forth his energy in the outer world, having 
no body. We shall meet this objection later on that an incorporeal 
creator is active. If the creator is invisible then it cannot be held that 
he does not exist because he is not seen. Hence, the hypothesis that 
the wildly grown trees have no creator does not fairly serve the purpose 
of negative examples. 
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The objectors have also suggested that the hypothesis ‘of an 
invisible creator is superfluous since the immovable objects are effects of 
visible causes such as earth, water, etic. Such a suggestion is not 
logically sound. Those who believe in the existence of the next world 

, assume that the invisible principle of merits and demerits is also one 
of the conditions which are responsible for an effect. The followers of 
Brhaspati, i.e., thé materialists, should also subscribe to this assumption 
in order to explain logically the world of manifold objects. 

Now, it may be contended that the assumption of the invisible 
principle of merits and demerits as a condition is a necessary one 
because the variety of worldly objects is not explained without assuming 
it. If you argue in the following manner then we also point out that 
the assumption of an intelligent creator is a necessary one since the 

` unconscious conditions cannot produce their effects without being guided 
by an intelligent creator. Hence, the’ immovable effects are not 
produced without the activity of a creator.. They are not tobe cited as 
negative examples. Therefore, they cannot contradict the truth of the 
major premiss that all effects having parts are produced by a creator. 

Tt has been objected that if the negative examples are taken as 
the subjects of inference then which will be the rule that decides the 
validity of inferential knowledge ? Such an objection is not fair. If 
the objector can prove without the shade of a doubt that-a particular 
case is surely a negative example then who can hold that it is to be 

. taken as a subject of inference ? If one argues that this fellow is a 
Brahmin because he is a man or that an object is eternal because it is 
knowable then even the creator of the universe will not be able to include 
a negative example in the group of. subjects of inference. An object 

. cannot be designated as this or-as that according to the sweet will of 
anyone of the contesting parties. Regarding the immovable objects 
we have only stated that it has not been proved that they have not been 
created by a creator. Now, another fresh question arises in our mind. 
Even if we admit that the immovable objects are subjects of inference 
then the above generalisation is not immune from an exception. The 
so-called subject of inference cannot bùt be either a positive or a 
negative example since an object cannot simultaneously have such two _ 
properties as are contradictory to each other. If the big trees are, 
in reality, created by a creator then they are positive examples. If they 
are not so created then they are negative examples. They are either 
positive or negative examples. There is no other possibility left to 
them. ; 

An answer to this objection is as follows. If there is no such 

+ thing as the subject of inference then the positive and negative examples, 


Pn 
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implying a necessary reference to the subject of inference, become 
merely unmeaning verbal expressions. A positive example is such as 
helps to prove that the predicate in question belongs to the subject of 
inference. A negative example is such as helps to prove that the 
predicate in question does not belong to the subject of inference. If 
the Naiyayikas argue like this then they should define a subject of 
inference. , 

A positive example (sapaksa) is that to which the predicate in 
question is admitted by both the rival parties to belong. A negative 
example is that which the predicate in question does not admittedly 
belong to. 

If the rival parties have a dispute over the matter whether the 
predicate in question belongs to a particular subject or not then the 
latter is called as the subject of- inference. The Naiyayikas also approve 
of the hypothesis that the two contradictory predicates do not simul- 
taneously belong to a subject. 

The subject of inference (paksa) has a subjective colouring since it 
has been so designated by the propounder of a thesis according to his 
subjective choice. After the mover of the thesis the above designation 
of an object has-been in vogue in the logical literature. 

Whenever a doubt, viz., whether a consequence belongs to the 
subject of inference or not, arises in our mind, a syllogistic argument 
is put forward to solve it. But if the consequence is unknowable or 
known then we do not put forward a syllogistic argument. This point 
has been already discussed. The subject about which it is doubted 
whether the consequence belongs to it or not is called a paksa. It 
remains a pakşa until it is decided that the consequence belongs to it 
or it does not belong to it. When the decision is reached the above 
pakga becomes either a positive or a negative example. It is no fair 
to cite a particular case as a negative example so long as it remains a: 
paksa. 

Now, a fresh objection may be raised by our opponent. A reason 
is not sound if it belongs to a negative example. Similarly, it is not 
reliable if it belongs to a doubtful negative example. It is doubtful 
whether a creaper has been created by a creator. But it is a combi- 
nation of parts is not a true reason. Such an objection is baseless. Let 
us take a familiar example. We argue that the hill is fiery because it is 
smoky. We do not definitely know that there is fire on the -hill. 
Therefore, the hill is a doubtful negative example. Smoke belongs to 
the hill. Hence smoke should not be a reliable reason. If every subject 
where the presence of the consequence is doubted becomes a negative 
example then the very possibility of inferential knowledge is ruled out. . 
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Now, the objector may contend that though fhe above subject, t.e., 
the hill has been converted into a pakga and has become a source of doubt 
whether the consequence in question, i.e., fire belongs to it or not yet 
smoke which belongs to it leads to the inferential knowledge of fire 
because the relation of universal concomifance holding between smoke 
and fire has been established with reference to the other cases. If this 
solution is accepted by you then we shall also prove our point in this 
manner. The earth and the big trees are doubtful cases. We do not 
definitely hold that they have been created by a creator. But they 
are effects. It has been ascertained with regard to the other instances 
that an effect is invariably produced by a creator. As they partake of 
the character of an effect so it is, also, to be accepted that the reason 
unfailingly points to the consequence with which it is universally 
connected. If you differ then you are to point out the negative cane 
which contradict the truth of his generalisation. 

Some other critics hold that the trees which grow. wildly shoal 
not be referred to as negative examples. The above induction will be 
contradicted when the earth and such other objects will be cited as 
negative examples. These examples stand in the way of the very 
process of generalisation. When we arrive at a generalisation all the 
examples positive and negative are taken into consideration. Let us 
examine the process of generalisation. Whenever we generalise we 
think that whatever has a combination of parts has been created 
by ‘an intelligent creator. Again, when the process of gene- 
ralisation works in our mind, an idea that there is no God ete., 
gets itself imprinted upon our mind. When it.is inferred that 
fire is cold because it is an effect a major premiss that whatever is an 
éffect is cold is to be framed. This major premiss is arrived at by a 
process of induction. But whenever the process of induction is at work 
to realise the determinate final form, the contrary idea that though 
fire is an effect yet it is hot appears in our mind. As an impotent 
person cannot beget a son so the conclusion that such and such object 
has béen created by a creator does not follow from the suggested but 
indeterminate major premiss. This is the sum and substance of the 
objection. : l i 
Such an objection does not hold water. In connection with the 
definition of inference if has been proved that a broad generalisation 
which ‘is universally accepted is framed without any reference to a 
particular case. It is not a fact that when we infer that fire is cold, 
the inference is invalidated because induction is obstructed. But it is 
fo be noted that the above inference is wrong because it is contradicted 
by our perception. 
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Moreover, your method of invalidating the inference that the earth 
and such other things have a creator will also strike at the root of the 
inference, put forward by you, that the apprehension of sound etc. 
being an act is produced by an instrument like the act of hewing. 
Because when we arrive at the induction that all acts are produced by 
instruments, we are not aware of the fact that the apprehension of sound 
etc. is produced by an instrument and hence this act of apprehension 
will falsify the induction. We should also note that- the earth and 
such other objects are subjects of inference, i.e., they constitute the. 
minor term in the syllogism in question. It is extra-ordinarily strange to 
contradict the truth of a syllogism by an appeal to its minor term. 

Now, the objector may urge his point with the remark that the 
earth and such other things are contrary examples but are not really 
subjects of inference. The Naiyayikas have described them as subjects 
of inference only to suit their purpose. l 

The Naiyāyikas meet this argument thus: Oh Mimansaka! if you 
hold this view then the apprehension of sound etc. should not also be 
the subject of inference. It should be treated as a negative example. 
It should not be described as the subject of inference. 

Now, the Mimansakas may contend thus: The judgment that the 
acts such as the apprehension of sound ete. are not produced by 
‘instruments is an absurdity. Therefore, the above apprehension and 
the like should not be treated as negative example. The Naiyayikas 
may also say in reply that as the judgment that the earth and such 
other things have no creator is an impossibility so they should not be 
described as negative examples. 

Now, the Mimansakas may point out that the creator of those 
objects is not perceived by any body. The Naiyayikas also meet this 
objection thus. The instrument of the apprehension of sound etc. is 
not also perceived. Now, the Mimansakas may contend that the said 
instrument is not perceived because it is a transcendental object but not 
an unreal one. The Naiyayikas also hold that such a contention is not 
convincing since the creator of the earth etc. is not perceived because 
He is transcendental but not unreal. Now, the Mimansakas may 
further contend that the existence of the instrument in question is 
inferred since an effect cannot be produced without the operation of an 
instrument. Such a contention does not satisfy the Naiyayikas. They 
will aslo plead their case in the same strain that the existence of the 
creator of earth etc. is inferred since an effect cannot be produced if 
there is no creator to produce it. ' 

As the existence of the said creator is inferred so the judgment 
that the creator does not exist does never appear in our mind. In the 
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absence of such a judgment it is a glaring mistake to assert that the 
earth and such other objects are contrary examples. 

.When we notice probans but do not infer the probandum we 
entertain a doubt regarding the presence of the probandum in the subject - 
of inference. Even in case of a very familiar probandum such as fire 
such’a doubt is not to be avoided. If a doubt implies that the subject 
of ‘inference. where the presence of a probandum is questioned is to be 
taken as a-contrary example then we cannot even infer. fire from ` 
smoke. l o 
. In case of the ETE argument that the earth has a creator 
because it is an effect of the reason, put forward, is held to be a 
fallacious one then smoke which is held to be a mark of fire will also 
be asserted as a fallacious one since fire-is not seen on the hill at the 
time of inference. 

Now, it may be contended that fire may be seen if .we actually go 
to thé place-and move about in search of it. We simply say in reply 
to this contention, ‘‘ Oh good sir! ramble a hundred years with this 
idea deeply rooted in your brain.” But it does not improve. the 
condition of the above probans if the probandum is seen afterwards. 
Tt still remains to, be fallacious at the time of inference. - Again, if the 
person who infers fire does not go about to find out fire because he is 
not in need of it then what will you do ? In other words, how will 
you establish your case that smoke is not a fallacious reason when we 
infer fire on the hill and have no intention of seeing it ? 

In fine, the probans, viz., being an effect or being a combination 
of parts, is not a fallacious one. 

It has been objected. that the particular which is inferred does 
not belong to the example which illustrates induction. This. objection 
reveals only their superficial observation since such absence of the 
probandum does not negate the truth of the inferential knowledge. In 
other words, an inference of this type is not a fallacious argument. 
Again if a fallacy of this type is admitted then inference per se 
will be discredited. This very argument can be set against the inference 
of the auditory sense-organ, put forward by the objector.. When we 
cut a tree with a big knife, it has been perceived by us to be a hard 
substance. Should our auditory sense-organ, the instrument of an 
action, be like it? ‘‘ Certainly not ” is the answer. It is different from 
the big knife. A dissimilar object being inferred, the prgbandum in 
question does not belong to the example. Tet us clearly state our point. 
The sense-organ in question is supersensuous. But the instrument 
of the act of hewing is not supersensuous. Does anybody hold that the . 
inference of such a sense-organ is thereby fallacious ? . 
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Now, in order to safeguard his own position, the objector may 
hold that the general proposition is this: “ All acts are produced by an 
instrument.” Hence, we deduce only an instrument which one has no 
right to specify on the basis of the above generalisation. Similarly, 
the general proposition, framed by the Naiyayikas, is this: ‘* All 
combinations of parts of a particular type are effectuated by a creator.” 
The deductive conclusion which follows from it is that this particular 
combination of parts is effectuated by a creator. ‘The Naiyayikas may 
be allowed to state this much only but nothing more. In other words, 
they should not specify the creator as such and such. But it should 
also be there noted that there is no such reason as contradicts the 
specific properties of the creator. Let us take a few concrete cases 
which illustrate the cancellation of some specifications. Sound is non- 
eternal because it is an effect. The reason in question contradicts some 
specifications of sound such as non-audibility, etc. The hill is fiery 
hecause it is smoky. We know on the strength of this inference that 
the hill contains such fire as seis at naught some qualifications, viz., 
‘belonging to a kitchen’ etc. Thus a reason is said to be contra- 
dictory when it establishes the contradictory negation of the probandum 
instead of proving the probandum. But it should’ not be called as a 
contradictory one when it proves a particular type of probandum which. 
is dissimilar to that of the probandum illustrated in the example. The 
reason, employed in the above syllogism, does not prove that the earth 
and such other objects have not been created by a creator. The reason 
in question is absolutely different from the reason, employed in the 
syllogism ‘“‘This is a horse because it has horns.” Therefore, it- is 
not a contradictory one. of 

Moreover, the reason in question does not Misese fis is 
of Kalatyaya Apadista fallacy. This type of fallacy suggests that the 
reason which is employed to prove the presence of a probandum in a 
subject of inference belongs fo it (the subject of inference). But it is 
learnt from the other sources of knowledge, viz., perception and verbal 
testimony that the probandum in question does not belong to the subject 
of inference. It has not been proved by perception and verbal testimony 
that the earth and such other objects have no creator. On the contrary, 
we shall cite passages from the Vedas which lend their support to the 
conclusion arrived at by the above syllogistic argument. 

The ,reason in question does not illustrate the type of Sat- 
pratipaksa fallacy. If a reason is employed in such a syllogism it 
ig counter-balanced by another syllogism which proves the just opposite 
of the conclusion of the first one. The reason behind the appearance 
of the two opposite syllogisms is this: The exclusive possibility of one 
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_of these two syllogisms has not been determined. The two reasons 
which point to the two opposite conclusions are present in the subject 
of inference. The presence- of such reasons constitutes the source of 
doubt. Besides this, there are other conditions of doubt. But in the - 
present case there is no such factor as leads to a doubt. 

Moreover, the probans in question is not such as does not dind 
in the relation of universal concomitance to the probandum. In some 
syllogisms the reason which is employed has no power to enlighten the 
intended probandum. Let us illustrate otir point. The atoms are 
non-eternal because they have small size. The small size of an object 
cannot assure one of its non-eternality. Bui -in the syllogism that the 
earth and such other objects are produced by a creator because they are 
effects, the relation, subsisting between ‘ being produced by a creator ’ 
and ‘ being an effect,’ is that of universal concomitance. The reason 
necessarily implies the consequence. The above relation has been 
discovered by us from sound experience. Hence, there is no room for 
the contradiction of the syllogism in question and there is no chance 
of the appearance of an obstacle which will stand in the way of arriving 
at. the conclusion. If we employ an adequate reason in order to prove 
the existence of God then nobody finds an opportunity of throwing 

_mud on it in order to discredit if. : ; $ 

` In fine, we hold that the reason, viz., being an effect, put forward 
by us (as pointing to the existence of God), is-not open to the charges 
which have been brought against it by our critics. Therefore, the 
existence of God is surely established on the strength of the sound 
reason indicated above. The truth of inference is admitted by all. We 
have also discussed a good deal to prove the validity of inferential 
knowledge. Hence there is no obstacle to the path of proving the 
hypothesis that God exists. 

= Philosophers of the other schools of thought have put forward 
some other arguments in order to prove the existence of God. Let 
us illustrate some of them. The gross elements produce pleasure and 
pain under the guidance of an intelligent being because they have 
sensible properties such ag colour etc., like a musical instrument, e.g., a 
drum etc. The gross elements perform certain acts such as the act of 
containing a load etc., being presided over by a conscious principle like a 
horse. The fallacies which may be ascribed to these syllogistic argu- 
ments will be got rid of in the light of the defence adopted in the 
previous example. It has been also objected that the hypothesis ‘“ The 
earth has a creator ° may be taken as proved. But it does not mean 
that the said creator has some exceptional attributes such as ‘ eternality ’ 
‘ omniscience ’ etc. It simply means that there is a creator and nothing 
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more can be asserted of him. From which source do the theists learn 
‘His specific attributes ? Some logicians step forward and say in 
reply to this question that the Vedas supply us with the above 
attributes.” 

It has been stated in the Narayana-upanisad that He has eyes, 
faces, hands and legs on all sides and He unites Himself with merits 
and demerits and with the five elements in order to create heaven and 
earth (4.e., the whole universe). 

Moreover, in the Svetisvatara upanigad a verse runs thus: ‘‘ He 
has no legs yet He moves. He has no hands yet He catches hold of 
objects. He has no eyes yet He sees. He has no ears yet He hears. 
He knows everything (He is omniscient). Nobody can know Him. 
Every body says that He is the most excellent soul.” The above 
passage suggests that God is the creator of all and knows everything. 
Some Mimansakas hold that the Vedic texts which contain injunctions, 
laudation, condemnations, anecdotes and records of glorious exploits, 
purport to signify only rites to be performed but they do not signify the 
accemplished objects. Such a view is absolutely wrong. It will be 
shown that the above texts signify in the same strain both the rites 
to be performed and the accomplished objects. As the Vedas are not 
the only source of God so the fallacy of mutual dependence is avoided. 
(If the Vedas had been the only source of God then the very existence 
of God would have been open tothe said fallacy.’ If the Vedas are the 
source of true knowledge then the existence of God is established. 
Again, if the existence of God is proved then the Vedas are the source 
of true knowledge. Thus the whole argument moves in a vicious 
circle. But if the existence of God is proved by some other source of 
true knowledge then there is no scope-for the above fallacy to vitiate 
the authority of the Vedas). Some Vaiéesikas hold that in the 
syllogistic argument ‘‘ Barth has a creator because it is an effect” 
the relation of universal concomitance holding between the middle 
‘term and the major term has its both aspects, positive and negative, 
satisfied. This middle term is based upon another middle term which 
is connected with its major ferm only by means of the relation of 
universal concomitance having only the negative aspect satisfied. As a 
distinct effect in the shape of pleasure, pain, etc., points to the existence 
of the soul which is other than the body so earth and such objects, 
being distinct effects, imply the existence of an omniscient creator 
having no parallel. It is a truism that the human beings like us cannot 
create earth, etc. Earth and such other objects must be created by some 
creator as they are effects. So their creator is distinct from us, having 
very limited knowledge and power. 
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Some other logicians hold that the distinctive features of God are 
not established by means of an inference but only through the process 
‘of elimination of the other makers. This universe which is being 
perceived by us-admits of diversity. It is the place where innumerable 
living beings „enjoy various degrees of pleasure and pain. Ib is 
impracticable for a person other than one possessed of super excellent 
attributes. 

Jayanta now records his own view. When a person sees smoke, 
smells its fragrance, recognises it to be issuing from the burning sandal- 
wood and distinguishes it from others, he infers fire as consuming the 
sandal -wood from it. Similarly, we infer a distinct creator from a 
distinct effect. Likewise, we infer that the weaver who has made the 
cloth is very expert when we see a very fine cloth. A potter who has 
acquired proficiency in preparing various earthen objects such as a 
pitcher; etċ., handles the materials in order to produce them on proper 
occasions. Similarly, God who is in the know of the processes of 
creating and deStroying the. universe where all creatures enjoy pleasure 
and pain can be the creator of the universe as he feels the necessity 
of creating and destroying it. For this reason the supreme lord is 
omniscient. 

As the individual soul is relatively. piiki sinice it is the mover 
of all the sense-organs which sense only their respective objects, so God 
who is the mover of all individual ‘souls is omniscient when he is 
compared with them. 

= Veđavyāsa says in his Gita, “ There are two kinds of Purusas 
in this universe. The changing purugas belong to the first type. The 
unchanging ones are included in the second type. All composite bodies 
constitiite the changing ones. The individual souls constitute the 
unchanging ones. The best purusa is other than these two types. He 
is called the supreme soul. He is changeless. He is immanent in the 
three worlds. He controls and preserves them all,” 

l The same idea has been .repested in the Manduka-Upanisad. 
Two birds of the same kind very close to each other rest on the same 
tree. One of them tastes the delicious fruit. The other simply 
witnesses it without tasting it. 

For this reason He is omniscient. 

The ignorance of all creatures is due to defects in the shape of 
love, hatred, ete. But God is immune from all these defects and 
hence He is omniscient. The above defects accrue to the creatures since 
they enjoy pleasant and unpleasant objects. How can these defects: 
cling to God who blessés all and has eternal bliss and consciousness ? 
How are these defects in the shape of love, hatred, ete., possible in God 
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who has eternal, pure and serene consciousness? The reason behind 
the absence of these defects in God is this that they (defects) owe their 
origin to illusion. 


The eternality of God’s consciousness aud all other attributes 


Why is God’s consciousness ‘eternal ? If He remains sans 
consciousness even for a time-atom then various activities and enjoy- 
ments of pleasure and pain on the part of all living beings in this 
universe should be absolutely suspended, since they presuppose the 
operation of merit and demerit for their coming into being and merit 
and demerit operate only under the guidance of His desire. Why do 
you assume that His consciousness persists during the period of 
dissolution ? The answer to this question is this that His consciousness 
lasts till the commencement of the universal dissolution. But during 
the period of dissolution there exists no such condition which can destroy 
His consciousness. Hence it is assumed that His consciousness is 
eternal. His consciousness which grasps all sorts of objects, past, 
future, subtle, enveloped, etc., admits of no diversity, since if He had 
several acts of awareness then they would have been neither simultaneous 
nor successive. If His different acts of consciousness were successive 
then He would have no consciousness at least for sometime. In that 
case, all worldly transactions should suddenly collapse. If we assume 
that all acts of His consciousness are simultaneous then we should 
assume that each act of consciousness grasps everything in the universe, 
since He is omniscient. In that case, how can we distinguish one 
individual consciousness from another ? His consciousness is said to be 
immediate because it bears a close resemblance to perceptual awareness. 
Though it resembles perception yet it is not produced by the sense- 
object-contact. It is sunlight which reveals such objects as do not 
‘produce it. The other attributes of the supreme soul are algo eternal 
like His consciousness, since they are not conditioned by the contact 
of the internal organ with the soul. 

He has, indeed, neither sorrow nor hatred, He is not in need of 
impressions which, being revived, develop into memory. He requires 
no memory because He has always, the direct knowledge of all objects. 
For this very reason He requires no inferential knowledge. As a will 
to mitigate the sufferings of all creatures follows from His nature so 
merit whigh constantly grows in Him is not excluded from Him. It 
has a great task to accomplish, viz., the creation of the universe. He 
has eternal bliss since it is learnt from the Vedas that He is ever blissful. 
A person who enjoys no bliss has no capacity for undertaking such a 
huge task. l 
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Now a question arises in our mind. If His will is eternal like 
his consciousness and bliss then the world will also be infinite. If He 
always wills to create the universe then it will never meet with 
destruction. Again, if if is admitted that He constantly wishes to. 
destroy the universe then the destruction of the universe will go on 
day and night and know no stop. Such an objection does not effect 
our position. His will per se is eternal. because it is not produced by 
the contact of the internal organ with the soul. But it is qualified 
sometimes by an object, viz., the é¢reation of the universe and at other 
times by another object, viz., the destruction of the universe. During 
the interval between the creation of the universe and its destruction - 
when the universe persists, the creator of the universe wills that this 
particular effect should follow from this particular action. “A particular 
‘resolution of His mind is His mental activity. It has been stated in 
the Vedas that His Kama and Sarhkalpa are always true, i.e., they 
are never baffled. The word ‘kama’ stands for. will. The term 
‘ Prayatna ’ signifies mental activity. Five attributes out of the nine 
ones of the soul belong to Him. ‘They are as follows :—Consciousness, 
bliss, will, connation or mental activity and merit. Thé remaining 
four attributes, viz., sorrow, hatred, demerit and impression do not 
inhere in Him. God is a distinct member of the class of souls. He 
is not a class by Himself. Patanjali in his Yoga-sūtra says that God 

is a distinct soul who has neither illusion, nor egoism, nor love, nor 
“hatred nor fear of death, who has’ no undertaking, who has neither 
birth nor life nor worldly enjoyment and who has neither merit and 
demerit. The details.of God are supplied either by the Vedas, or by 
an act of inference or by the process of elimination. l 


Incorporeal God 


Somebody puts a knotty question to the Naiyāyikas. It runs 
thus :—‘‘Does corporeal or incorporeal God create the universe? The . 
answer to the question from the standpoint of the Naiyayikas is that 
incorporeal God creates this Universe- Now, a further question arises 
in our mind. Those who are associated with an action are real agents 
but those who are not so associated are not agents. The term ‘ agent’ 
has no conventional meaning. As an incorporeal being has no action so 
it cannot be an agent. Is agency found anywhere in an incorporeal 
being ? Oné who has consciousness, will to do something and mental 
activity is called an agent. It has been stated that such agency surely 
belongs to God. The agency of our incorporeal soul is noticed when it 
moves its own body. .As the soul moves the body merely by its 
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will-force so the possible charge against the agency of the soul that 
if should undergo a lot of troubles in connection with its various 
operations has-been replied. 

Tf God does not behave like a potter, i.ë., if He does not impart 
His mental activity to the constituent elements of the universe through 
the medium of His body like a potter then how does unconscious 
dead matter obey His will ? 

The reply to this objection from the Nyaya Da of view is 
this :——“* As the unconscious body obeys the will of the soul so the 
unconscious atoms will submit to His will. 

What is the motive of God behind the creation of this world ? 
A question like this may be raised in order to negate the existence of 
God. But such a question is not at all fair. God’s nature prompts 
Him to fashion this universe at one period of time. But the same 
nature prompts Him again to destroy it at another time. Why does 
His nature manifest itself at regular intervals ? Jf a person puts a 
question like this to us then we submit the following by way of reply. 
The person who raises the above question is a big fool. Leb him 
behold the sun. He rises and declines regularly. Now if it is held 
that the nature of the sun-god is moulded by the merits and demerits 
of all creatures then our reply fo it is this that the same rule applies 
to the hypothesis of God as well. 

We may also hold that the creation of the universe is a sport to 
Him. ‘This does not show that this is an aimless task. If He engages 
Himself in this sport, He does not feel fired. Those who indulge in 
sports do not feel sorry for the hard labour. Or we stick to the view 
that out of sheer compassion for creatures He undertakes to create and 
destroy the universe. The objectors have taken an exception to this 
view. They hold that it is unreasonable to entertain such a view. 
But we review the argument of the objectors and reassert our original 
view. The reason behind our reassertion is as follows. The cycle of 
creation is beginningless. Hence, the souls are saturated with good 
and bad potential habits as they are tied down to the chain of merits 
and demerits. As they cannot enter into the main gate of final 
emancipation “in such a plight so are they not objects of pity ? The 
actions the fruits of which have not been enjoyed are not uprooted. 
But an action cannot bear its fruit if there is.no. world. Hence, the 
compassienate God is bent upon creating hell etc. in order to make 
„possible the fruition of an action. 

When the creatures incessantly enjoy the fruits of their actions 
they get tired. In order to give them recreation at some intervals He 
also brings abont the destruction of the universe. Hence, the whole 
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process of creation and destruction owes its origin to His compassion. 

Now, another objection arises in our mind that the simultaneous 
destruction of all objects of the universe cannot be reasonably main- 
tained. The residues of actions which have not discharged their 
contents cannot be so obstructed that they remain impotent. Such a 
statement is also dogmatic. The potency of the persisting actions is 
suspended by the irrestible will-force of God. Thus, their power of 
bearing fruits is impeded. But when they are energised by the will- 
force of God they produce results. They remain fruitless when their 
power of bearing fruits is overpowered by the will-force of God. Why 
do they obey the law, imposed upon.them by God ? The answer is 
that the unconscious objects without being guided or moved by a 
conscious being are never seen to produce their effects. 

Now, a rival hypothesis may be pressed that the conscious souls 
should guide all merits and demerits of all creatures. Kumarila also 
lends his support to it. He holds that as all embodied souls can only 
perform actions so the conclusion is self-evident that they are the 
masters of their own merits and demerits, i.e., they control them. 
Again, if the same conclusion is proved by a distinct syllogistic argument 
then an old story is simply repeated (more literally, a proved conclusion 
is only -re-established). Such a conclusion is not amenable to reasons. 
The individual souls are not controllers of their actions since they are 
many and are at cross purposes. Suppose, an immovable object which 
is the source of pleasure and pain of crores of creatures is to be cons- 
tructed. Or, a king who affords happiness or suffering to crores of 
creatures is to be created. Can so many different individuals who are 
at cross purposes be united in inaugurating either of them ? Because 
they agree to differ. The membérs of an institution, educational or < 
religious, sometimes .arrive at an agreement to effectuate a work of 
common’ weal but not always. But when big’ palaces are under 
construction the artisans such as carpenters etc. who are employed 
there, follow the direction of the supervising engineer—the man 
entrusted with the sole responsibility. Evén the small insects such 
as ants obey the same rule in collecting earth, i.e., in constructing a 
mould of earth. They.do it in view of a public good. Or, they carry 
out the direction of their leader as the artisans follow the command of 
their head. How will many individuals agree to be united in order to 
construct a common immovable object which is a source of pleasure to 
some and at the same time that of pain to others ? Moreover, the 
hypothesis that the unconscious materials combine themselves to 
produce such an object has been already refuted. Hence, a single - 
intelligent superintendent, who can guide unconscious merits and 
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demerits is Redessanily assumed. His control is as follows: When He 
desires merits and demerits bear their fruits. : 

Hence, the existence of only one God is accepted by us. But 
the hypothesis of two or more Gods is to be discarded since the work ` 
for public welfare will remain susperided in case of diversity of opinions 
or plans among Gods. Suppose Gods are many and are at cross 
purposes. If the resolution of one of them is frustrated then he will 
cease to be a paramount ruler. Hence, the hypothesis of one God is 
better. The stored up actions of all creatures commence to produce 
various effects in accordance with His will. Thus, the creation of the 
universe is fairly explained. Such actions remain inactive and no 
effects are produced if ‘He so desires. Thus, the hypothesis of 
dissolution is nicely proved. . 


(To be continued) 
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- REMINISCENCES OF AN INDIAN MEMBER: 
OF THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE 
Er BRAJENDRANATE Ds | 
SECTION x 
Sojourn -in Bùgland 


~ -: At the.end of 1893 I took a year’s furlough. I spent a part of it 
in Calcutta having taken a house in Chowringhee Lane. In March 
1894 we, i.e., myself, my wife and our six children left for England - 
in a P.& 0. steamer from Calcutta. We landed at Colombo and 
drove about the place, visiting the Cinnamon gardens, the museum and 
a monastery. There. were grotesque frescoes in apart of the 
monastery, intended to illustrate the doctrines of the sacredness of all 
life, inculeated by the Buddhist religion and the way in which any 
destruction of life is or would be punished in a future existence. For 
instance, there were two’ pictures side by side, one of which showed 
a man killing a louse by crushing it between the nails of his two 
thumbs, while the other showed the same man -being crushed between 
two immense stone rollers by a number of demons. Tt did not strike 
the painter or the ordinary Buddhist monk or worshipper that there 
was much greater pain and torture inflicted in the punishment than in 
the original offence. Of course, as Isabella says, in Measure for 
Measure, ‘‘ the poor beetle, that we tread upon, in corporal sufference 
finds a pang ‘as great as when a giant dies,” yet there appears to be a 
great disparity between the killing of a small parasitical insect and-the 
infliction of prolonged and horrible torture on a human being. Of 
course the human being was already dead, but his shade was supposed 
to feel pain. After seeing these sights we went to Mount-Lavinia and 
had lunch in the beautiful hotel close to the shore and then returned 
to the steamer. We had very bad, cold and rather stormy weather for 
several days in the eastern part of the Mediterranean but later it- 
became nice and pleasant. We landed. at Marseilles and saw the 
_ Public Park which also contained a number of wild beasts and was a 
miniature Zoological. garden and then drove round along the 
Corniche Road. At Plymouth the late Mr. J. N. Ray very kindly 
cameé on board to meet us. He was a son of Mr. Dwarka Nath Ray © 
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who was Sub-divisional Officer of Madaripur, when I was Magistrate- 
Collector of Faridpur. I had been of some little service to 
Mr. J. N. Ray after his father’s death, and before he came to England. 
He was now reading for the Indian Civil Service. He was not able 
to pass the open competitive examination, but he afterwards became a 
distinguished Advocate of the Calcutta High Court, with a large 
Criminal practice. Unfortunately he died rather early. He was of 
very great service to us when we landed and took us to the boarding 
house in Bayswater where he was staying. There we became 
acquainted with a number-of young men who were preparing for 
various professions at the time in London. Among them I specially: 
remember Mr. G. P. Roy, who was then at Cooper’s Hill and who has’ 
since risen to be the head of the Posts & Telegraph Department and has 
been knighted. From Bayswater we went to a house’ in Queen's! 
Road, Hampstead, and stayed there for several months with an English’ 
“family. ‘There were several other Indians living in the*house. Many 
other Indian students also came to us. Col. R. L. Dutt who was Civil 
Surgeon of Bankura when I was there was also in London,’at the time, 
doing some research work, and came to see us at Hampstead. 


Mr. and Mrs. B. L. Gupta and some of their children came to. 
England a little while after we had come, and Mr. Gupta and 
I determined to take a. house somewhere either in London or in ‘its 
neighbourhood where our two families might live together, and our 
wives might try their hands at keeping house in England. We went 
about a good deal looking for a. house, saw a great many and at last” 
had the good luck to light upon a very comfortable house, with a good 
garden, and a gymnasium, where the children might play and amuse 
themselves on rainy days, at Kew, quite close to the famous Kew. 
Gardens. It was a select young ladies’ school, which was ‘closed for 
the vacation, and which we got for the ridiculously small sum ‘of three 
guineas a week. ` With the house we got a parlour maid, a house maid, 
a cook and a kitchen maid besides a gardener, but he came only one 
day every week and attended to the garden, which, however; he kept 
in better trim than one or two whole time Indian malis or gardeners 
would have done. Of course we had to pay the servants’ wages in 
addition to the rent, but it was an advantage to have servants, who 
knew the house and who, being permanently employed there, were less’ 
likely to be untrustworthy and troublesome, than any that we might’ 
have been able to pick up, for the short time we would be there. : On- 
the whole they were very good servants, but somehow or other the 
food used to disappear at a prodigious rate. My wife and children: 
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did not like beef, if they did not actually object- to it, while the Guptas 
were, if anything, rather fond of it. So we had a large joint of beef 
and. another of mutton every day but there was very little left either 
of the one or the other at the end of the day. We were a large party 
of course, but many people besides ourselves wondered how we got 
- through so much meat. The explanation of course was very simple. 
Much of it found its way out of the house; the servants’ friends and 
. relatives had a very good time. However, on the whole we had a nice- 
time and for that period a somewhat novel experience. 

Besides the servants we got with the house.a pew in the Church, 
and a share in the Magazine Club, but we did not make much use of- 
the former. When we were at Kew we went one day to Richmond 
and when there we saw H.R.H. the present Prince of Wales, (who 
later became’ King Edward VIII and after that the Duke of Windsor) 
being taken to York Cottage for his Christening. We engaged two 
governesses for the children. They were very nice and the children 
-~ liked them very much. They arranged various games and tableaux in 

the gymnasium belonging to. the house and kept the children thoroughly 
pleased and happy...’ Ta 

We paid frequent visits to Kew Gardens and saw the glorious 
nelumbium speciosum in bloom. Great big mango and other tropical 
trees in glass houses were also a very curious sight. : 

We made two excursions from Kew, one in a big wagonette 
drawn by a pair of big, sturdy horses going to Windsor Castle and 
Virginia Water and returning via Aldershot. We saw a great deal of 
heather in flower near Virginia Water, and also saw beautiful bright- 
coloured pheasants scurrying across the road. In Windsor castle the 
Round Tower and the Royal chapel specially attracted our attention. 
We were greatly struck by the power of endurance shown by the horses 
which trotted steadily between Kew and Windsor Castle and back- 
without almost turning a hair. Of course we stopped for a short time 
at Virginia Water and for a much longer time in Windsor and on the 
return journey at’Aldershot where the horses were baited. The second 
excursion was by train to the Crystal Palace. This was attended by 
several slight mishaps. First of all we missed the train by which we 
had-intended to go, and therefore had to take another train which 
went rather a roundabout way so that we arrived at the Palace much. 
later than we had intended to do. We spent some time in the open 
air: riding on the switchback and aerial railways and then went in ‘and 
saw the various sights inside for some time.. After this we separated 
into two parties‘ and somehow lost sight of each other. It was with 
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very great difficulty and trouble that the two parties came together 
_ again. Then we stayed for a little time to see the fireworks; after that 
we got into the train to get back home, but it was necessary to change 
from one train into another at Clapham Junction. This was a matter 
of some difficulty as there is a very large number of platforms and it 
was difficult to find out and get to the particular platform from which 
our train would start along the badly-lighted underground passage by 
which the different platforms were reached. However, we got the 
right train all right and got back to Kew rather late in the evening, 
thoroughly tired and worn out. f 

Some of us-also went to Paris from Kew. Mr. Gupta had been 
there three or four times and did not want to go there again; so if 
was arranged that he would remain at, Kew, looking after the elder 
-children and I should escort Mrs. Gupta and my wife and my two 
youngest children to Paris. We took Cook’s tourist tickets, which 
were extremely convenient, and comprehensive, having separate 
coupons for the railway journey from Victoria, the passage across the 
Channel, the railway journey to Paris, even the ‘bus’ journey to the 
hotel, five days’ hotel charges, charges for four days’ sight-seeing at 
Paris and Versailles and charges for the return journey including the 
‘bus’ and the railway and steamer fares back to Victoria. There was 
no haggling and no dispute about any charges. You simply tore off 
and gave the coupon whether for a railway fare or a hotel charge or 
anything else. “The coupons provided for every imaginable item of 
expenditure and enabled us to see all the sights in Paris in the course 
of three days, and those in Verseilles in one day. For one day there 
was no sight-seeing, and the tourist could do any shopping or attend 
to any private business on that day. 

Paris is in many respects much prettier ‘than London. .There 
are so many palaces and churches and picture gallaries and gardens to 
see. The Bois-de-Boulogne with its groves and avenues is very 
picturesque and is very gay in the evenings, when parts are brilliantly 
lighted. In some respects, however, Paris is not so well arranged as 
London, and a Paris Gen-de-armes or policeman does not compare 
favourably with a London policeman or Bobby. 

We returned from Paris to Kew, but as the Girls’ school was 
going to re-open soon, we went back to London and took rooms near — 
the British Museum. Mr. and Mrs. Gupta separated from us when 
we left K&8w. We took separate lodgings in London. 

We left England in September, in a P. and O. boat from London. 
At Naples some of us landed with Cook’s tourist tickets and went to. 
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_- see Pompeii and the various sights of Naples. My wife was again - 
expecting to be confined before long, so she remained in the steamer 
with the younger children and I and the thrée elder children, two girls 
and a boy landed. The tickets we got contained coupons for taking us _ 
on shore in a steam launch, for a carriage drive to the station, for a train 
journey to Pompeii, for a guide to show us the various notable sights > 
to be seen there, for lunch at a hotel near Pompeii, for the railway 
journey back to Naples, for a carriage drive to the King’s Palace and - 
to an arcade, for tea at a restaurant in the arcade, for a carriage drive to 
the steam launch and finally for being taken on board our steamer in the 
steam launch. It will be seen that like the tourist- tickets with which 
we went to Paris these tickets contained separate coupons for each and 
every item, and we could see all that was to be seen in a very methodical 
way without any trouble or delay. I need not describe what I saw at 
Pompeii. They are described in all guide. books. Of course the sight 
of men and women who had been engaged in the ordinary every-day 
avocations of life close upon two thousand years ago, and had then been 
suddenly killed by. the terrific rush of the lava, was extremely impressive, 
and it was also very interesting to see exactly how these men and women 
lived, moved and had their being so many centuries ago. No amount 
of lectures by eminent antiquarians or historians would give one such a. 
clear and vivid idea of how these people lived, as a walk through the 
streets and into the houses of this city, which was so suddenly 
overwhelmed and which has again been so curiously resufrected, does. 
The most curious thing in the King’s Palace at Naples was a roof 
garden. Delicious fruits of all kinds, grapes, apples, pears, apricots, 
melons, etc., grow in great abundance all round Naples, and in fact all 
along the Mediterranean littoral. We could buy a big basket containing 
a large.quantity of various kinds of them for a shilling ‘and a Seler 
basket for six pence. 


The passage of the Suez Canal was curious. We could see id 
men and women and fellaheen picturesquely dressed and some of them. 
carrying pitchers poised on their heads, walking along the bank, and | 
occasionally strings of camels, great big ungainly looking creatures. 
Some of the meri brought quantities of fresh dates for sale. 

When we were in the Indian Ocean not far from the island of 

` Minnicoy my wife was safely delivered of a girl baby on the night of 
the 6th October: She was married on the Ist June „1922 _to 
Dr. P. C. Datta, M.B., Ch.B., F.R.C.S. (Hdin.). . At Colombo, where 
I landed for a little while to buy some clothes for the baby, I got an 
official letter from which I learned that I had been appointed to be 
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Magistrate-Collector of Balasore in Orissa, and was directed to join there. 

The steamer arrived in Calcutta on the 16th October. It .was 
rather a risky thing for my wife to land so soon after her confinement, 
but fortunately she was able not only: to do so, but to go to Howrah 
Station in a carriage and thence by train to Hooghly and to drive from’ 
the Hooghly Station to my house at Bandel with the baby and the 
other children without any mishap. l 


SECTION X 
i LATER YEARS OF SERVICE 
Balasore 


I remained at Hooghly for a few days and then leaving my wife 
and children there, I started for Balasore. The Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway along the coast had not then been built. One had therefore tò 
go to Balasore ejther by the Orissa Coast Canal steamers 
or by one of the little steamers which ran from Calcutta to 
Balasore across the head of the Bay. I chose the latter 
route and went on board the S. S. Bassein on the night of the 25th 
October and landed at Balasore the next day about ten o'clock. 
Balasore is on the Burabulong river about ten miles from its mouth. 
A bar had forméd at the mouth of the river, and at low tide it was 

. impossible for even a little steamer like the ‘‘ Bassein ” either to enter 
or to leave the river. Fortunately it was high tide when the *“ Bassein ”’ 
arrived at the mouth of the river on the morning of the day of my arrival, - 
so we were not detained there. The Burabulong ‘is a very crooked and 
tortuous river, the name meaning, so I was told, ‘‘ the old twister.” 
I don’t however know to what language the word belongs. We saw 
some crocodiles big and small lying on the sand, basking in the morning 
sun. l . 

Balasore is the only district in Orissa in which I have served. It 
consists of a narrow strip of country along the north-western corner 
of the Bay of Bengal. The soil is fairly fertile, and large -quantities 
of paddy and rice used to be exported at the time I was in the district to 
places in the south of India, and to the neighbouring islands. The 

. temperafure rose fairly high in the hot weather months, but the heat 
was rendered less oppressive than it would otherwise have been owing 
to the sea breezes which blew in the afternoons and evenings. The 
rains were not heavy and the atmosphere was less humid than in most 
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districts in Bengal. Even after heavy rain the water drained off quickly 
and the ground was frequently quite dry in a very short time. 

As the cold weather was approaching, it was necessary that I 
should tour about in the district, and make myself acquainted with 
local conditions. J had however no conveyance of any kind, but I had 
only recently returned from England, and I considered a daily walk of 
8, 10 or even 12 miles, if not a mere bagatelle, at least nothing very 
serious. So I started making a tour on foot along the Orissa Grand 
Trunk Road. There were bungalows along the road at a distance of 
about ten miles. The procedure I usually followed was to make local 

‘inspections and enquiries in the neighbourhood of the bungalow where 
I had arrived the preceding evening and had passed the night, then take 
an early breakfast, and send away my servants, except one, and the 
baggage in a cart-to the next bungalow. During the middle of the day 
I did such office work as I had to dispose of. Then at-about 3 p.m. 
the one servant, who had remained behind, gave me tea after partaking 
of which I started for the next bungalow followed by the servant and one 
of the orderlies. I used to reach my destination at about 6 o'clock and 
rested and read, and after dinner, did some more reading and then went 
to bed. There were three bungalows along the road to the north of 
Balasore and I inspected this part of the district in the course of five or 
six days. - ; - = 3 

T then started following the same course towards the south of the 

district, but after three or four days I fell in with Mr. 8. L. 
Maddox, I.C.S. who was then in charge of Settlement work in the - 

‘district and as he was going in the same direction as I was going, he. ° 
gave me a lift in his cart. At the next bungalow a cart and horse which. 
I had in the meantime bought from an engineer officer in Cuttick” 
arrived, and I had no further necessity for tramping on foot. 


At Balasore I was not only Magistrate and Collector of the : 
District, but also Port and Customs Officer of the Ports of Balasore and ° 
Chandbali, and also Assistant Superintendent of the Tributary States of 
Mayurbhanyj, Keonjhar and Nilgiri. In all these States I exercised the 
powers of a Sessions Judge; and as ‘the Manager of Nilgiri, for the . 
greater part of the time I was in Balasore, only exercised the powers of a” 
` ‘Magistrate of the Second Class, I had to try all cases occurring there, 
which were exclusively triable by a Magistrate, exercising the powers ° 
of a Magistrate of the First Class. Nilgiri was however a very small and ~ 
thinly populated State and I did not have to go’ there-very often to try 
cases. I had however to go there occasionally to look into administrative 
matters, as the Manager was young and inexperienced. Keonjhar was 
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very inaccessible and also very unhealthy. I never went there, I had 
a few Sessions cases to try there, and as these could not be tried in, 
British Territory, I tried them either at Baripada, the Capital of the 
Mayurbhanj State or at Betnati, half way between Balasore and 
Baripada, where there was a small bungalow or rest house, and where 
T fixed such cases for trial, as could be disposed of in a short time, so 
that I might be able to return the same day or the next day to 
Balasore after disposing of the cases. 

When trying these cases I noticed that the Santhals and other 
aboriginal people, whenever they appeared before me either as 
witnesses or accused persons showed themselves to be very simple and 
truthful. As witnesses they deposed to the facts in a direct and 
straightforward manner, and as accused persons, if they were guilty, 
made clear and full confession. I had to try one case of a very 
atrocious murder, a case in which I had to pass a capital sentence (this 
being the only case, by the way, in which I had to pass such a sentence) 
but the accused person, in a simple and methodical manner described 
how he had perpetrated the crime. It is curious, however, that these 
same men, when they happend to be co-accused with Banias or other 
non-aboriginal people and were got hold of, and tutored by the latter, 
stuck to the story which they had been taught, with a more than mule- 
like obstinacy, and told it in as bland and simple a manner, as if they 
were telling a perfectly truthful, plain and unvarnished story. 

The late Maharaja of Mayurbhunj was, at that time, a young man, 
who had a short time before that, assumed the duty of the administration 
of the territory. He was an intelligent young man, of high principles, 
and anxious to do everything in his power to improve the Government of 
the State and to ameliorate the condition of his subjects. Unfortunately 
however, he did not possess sufficient strength of character and firmness 
of purpose. The men, who had been his teachers and guardians during 
his minority, had managed to stick to him like limpets; and had, been 
pitchforked. into various administrative appointments, although some of 
them at least were not by training and experience at all fitted to perform 
the duties appertaining to them. 


He had during his minority come a great deal under the influence 
of Maharaja Nripendra Narayan Bhup of Cooch-Behar and Maharani 
Suniti Debi and had become attached to one of the sisters of the latter, 
Miss. Sens who afterwards became his second wife, and is now the 
dowager Maharani Suruchi Debi. The elder members of ‘his family, 
and partly at least owing to their instigation, the inhabitants of the 
State were strenuously opposed to the idea of the marriage. The 
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Maharaja was in an extremely difficult position. He was very anxious 
to marry the lady to whom he had in a way pledged his troth, but he 
‘did not feel sufficiently strong to oppose the members of his family, 
and specially hiş grand-mother, who was both very clever and very 
-strongminded. Both his parents had died some years ago and his 
grand-mother (his father’s mother) and his uncle were, at the time, 
his nearest living relatives. ; - 
The late Mr. R. C. Dutt, who was at that time Commissioner 
of Orissa, and Ez-Officio Superintendent. of the Orissa Tributary Mahals, 
and I happened to be at. Baripada about this time. We received a 
“message one day that the Maharaja’s grand-mother wished to see us; 
and we went to pay her a visit at the.time Mr. Dutt had fixed. We 
were taken through the apartments of the palace occupied by the men 
to a room which was situated between them and the zenana, where a 
small table and two or three chairs had been placed for us. There was a 
parda or curtain covering a door in front of the place where Mr. Dutt 
at. . The grand-mother at first stood behind it, and began speaking in a 
low voice, expressing her dissatisfaction with the proposed marriage 
between her grandson and Miss Sen. She, however, gradually 
waxed warm with her subject, and with simple but passionate eloquence 
adjured Mr. Dutt to give back to her, her grandson, her Ramchandra 
(the late Maharaja was called Sri Ram Chandra Bhanja Deo) as we 
` (the Government of which we were the representatives) had taken him 
away, or to give her poison and kill her; as she could not think of his 
marrying Miss Sen, and thus-bring disgrace, as she thought, on the 
family. Mr. Dutt did not, know how to stem the flood of her eloquence. 
He could only very mildly ; suggest that he could not in any way interfere 
with the Maharaja’s choice of a wife; it was rather for her to explain to 
him what it was his duty in this important matter. I of course remained 
perfectly silent during the whole interview. i 


„After this we left -the presence of- the old lady, and came to. the 
public part of the palace, where an immense number of Brahmans met 
us. They had their sacred threads .twisted round their hands and 
threatened to tear them asunder, which would be a great act of sacrilege, 
_ and would, as they thought,-bring down the curse of God on our impious 

heads, if we or rather Mr. Dutt did not at once stop the marriage which 
the Maharaja contemplated. Mr. Dutt explained to them, that it was 
no part of our duty to interfere in the Maharaja’s domestie affairs or 
his matrimonial projects; but as they still persisted, we had no hesitation 
about brushing them aside; but when we tried to walk to the carriage, 
” which: was waiting -fot-us in thé large courtyard in front of the palace 
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we found our pathway blocked by an immense crowd of people, who had 
flopped down on the ground, and who intended to bar “our passage, 
unless we promised that the marriage, which the Maharaja contemplated, 
and which they thought to be extremely detrimental tò the best interests 
of the State, should not take place. We told them that it was no’ 
business of theirs as it certainly was not ours; and that the Maharaja 
was entirely at liberty to effect any alliance which he liked. When 
the people found that they could not influence us in any way, they got 
up and allowed us to go to the carriage; and we drove to the pardonscase 
where we were staying. : 

A little later we were soen to hear sounds of great rejoicings 
and jubilation, and much more or less discordant music. and fom- -toming 
from the palace; and could not guess the reason of it, as we thought 
from what had just happened there in our yery presence, that there 
was not much likelihood of any rejoicing there. There was more 
likelihood to be great discord and dissension. We were however not 
apparently aware of the great astuteness and indomitable strength of will 
of the Maharaja’s grand-mother, for no sooner had the old lady obtained 
an assurance from Mr. Dutt that the Government was ‘perfectly 
indifferent in the matter of the Maharaja’s marriage, than ‘she hastened 
to tackle the young man himself, and extracted a promise from him, 
that “he would not do anything asangata, i.e., not entirely rent and 
proper. . ed 

We could not however find out anything that evening, Sond had 
to possess our souls in patience as to the reason of the rejoicings in the 
palace. The Maharaja had arranged that he should take us out next 
morning to the jungle for a shoot. He was rather late in coming and 
when he came, he presented a rather haggard and woe-begone 
appearance. After the usual greetings, we asked him why there had 
been so much music and rejoicing in the palace. He said his grand- 
mother had an interview with him and had asked him what he intended 
to do about his marriage, and “he had told her that he would not do 
anything that was asangata. We did not ask him anything more, but 
we came later to know that as soon as the old lady had got this assurance 
from him, she had sent out her younger son (the Maharaja’s uncle) 
on a tour in the various Tributary States in Orissa and Chhota-~-Nagpur 
to find out a princess who would be a suitable bride for the Maharaja. 
Tt happened also that two other chiefs, the Raja of Khalikot, if I 
remember right, and another, whose name I cannot recollect, were in 
Baripada at the time. They had arrived there a few days -before to 
espouse respectively the Raja’s sister and a cousin of his, the daughter- 
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of his uncle. The old lady instigated them to threaten that they would 
not marry the young ladies they had come to espouse, but would go 
back to their States, unless the Maharaja would, in the first instance, 
marry the bride his grand-mother and uncle would select for him. The 
Maharaja did not know how to get out of this dilemma in which he was 
placed by the consummate strategy of the old lady, his grand-mother. 
Tt would be a great blot on the escutcheon of his family, if the two 
chiefs, who had come so far to espouse his sister and cousin respectively, . 
should go away without doing so. It would make it impossible for the 
Maharaja or any member of his family to hold up his head among his. 
peers; after such an indignity should have been done to the two young 
ladies. The Maharaja was as it were bound hand and foot. The uncle 
returned with news of a suitable bride, whom the Maharaja espoused ` 
with all pomp and solemnity, after which the two other marriages, 
those of his sister and cousin, whose-bridegrooms had sojourned in 
Baripada till that time, took place, with the ee eclat and 
rejoicings. 

- It may be REAA here that the Maharani gave birth to a 
daughter, while I was still in Balasore. I went and saw the baby in 
the course of one of my visits to Baripada. The little princess was 
swathed in many folds of cloth. I was told that it was against the 
practice of the family to put on any kind of sewn garment on a baby, 
till she had attained to a certain age. The present Maharaja was born 
after I had left the District. (He died after this text was written). After 
that his mother died, and the Maharaja was able then to marry Miss 
Seri, though he did not think it politic or advisable to take her to 
Mayurbhunj. The shooting accident which resulted in the Maharaja’s 
tragic death occurred some years after I had left the district. 


There was a great deal of party feeling in Balasore, chiefly 
between the Bengalis, who had been settled there for many years, and 
who were known as Keras, and the Uriyas proper. The former party 
was headed by Raja Baikantha Nath De-Bahadur and the latter by Babu 
Raj Narayan Das and his nephew Babu Radhacharan Das. There was 
however no serious outbreak of feeling during the time I was in the 
district. On the other hand both parties combined together with the 
officers of the district, European and Indian, in establishing and support- 
ing a club. We hired a good house, bought a fairly large number of 
books and a billiard table and the officers of the district as well as the 
principal residents used to meet there on terms of social equality. 
Among the officers Mr. S. L. Maddox, I.C.8., the Settlement Officer, 
Mr. C. A. White, the Executive Engineer, the Civil Surgeon (there 
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were several in succession while I was in the district) and myself all 
took prominent parts in this matter. 

Balasore is about eight miles from the Bay as the crow flies. 
By road the distance is about ten miles. The road was unmetalled, 
and was intersected about half way between Balasore and the Bay by a 
Khal (or water course) with a ferry boat which could be pulled from one 
bank to the other by a rope running over pulleys. The place on the 
- coast was called Chandipur. The beach was sandy with a range of low 
sandhills between it and firm land. An immense number of red land- 
crabs used to crawl over the sand; and scuttled into holes when anybody 
approached them. Between the beach and the water, at low tide there 
was, a stretch of slime, which made bathing difficult and unpleasant. 
I did not like the place and we visited it only once or twice. There 
was a small bungalow, but there was no good water in the neighbourhood, 
and it had to be carried from a distance. There was no water available 
even for washing, except some dirty green fluid which collected in holes. 
Fish was plentiful; but all other provisions had to be carried from 
Balasore. There was no light house, but a large lantern used to be 
hung from a tall post erected on the top of the ridge. Near the mouth 
of the Burabalong river there was a small bungalow which was more 
or less in ruins, and was overgrown with jungle. I never went near 
it, nor did anyone else af the time I was in the district, but I heard 
that Mr. John Beames, when he was the Collector of the district, used 
to ride over and spend days or weekends there. 

During the time I was the Collector of the district, a large tract of 
land, about five miles in length and half a mile in width, was acquired by 
Government, in the neighbourhood of Chandipur for the establishment 
of what was called a Proof Station. A certain percentage of all kinds 
of ammunition, manufactured at the Ichapur Ammunition Factory near 
Calcutta, used to be sent there and fired off from the proper kinds of 
guns to see whether they had been properly manufactured or not. An 
artillery officer and several non-Commissioned officers and gunners were 
posted there, and lived in quarters built for them. Various ingenious 
machines were sent up to test the velocity of the different kinds of 
projectiles. 

There was rather a busy port at Chandbali at the southern end 
of the district, with a regular light-house at the mouth of the Chandbali 
river, under a European light-house keeper, and a Customs Officer 
was stationed at Chandbali. Steamers, somewhat larger than the 
‘ Bassein, which went backwards and forwards between Calcutta 
and Balasore, used to ply between Calcutta and Chandbali; and before 
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the Bengal Nagpur Railway Company built the East Coast Section, 
people travelling to Cuttack used to come in the Steamers to Chandbali 
and go to Cuttack in the canal steamers plying between that place 


' Chandbali. There was a large trade in rice in Chandbali and there 


were some mills for hulling and cleaning paddy. . 
While at Balasore I paid two visits to Cuttack. One of these 


was a private visit undertaken by me with the object of seeing the 


temples. at Bhubanesvara and the sculptured caves of Khandagiri and 
Nilgiri. I had originally intended to take my wife with me, but she 
was unable at the last moment to go. I was the guest at Cuttack of 
Mr. F. E. Pargiter who entered the Civil Service the same year that 
Į did, and was also Boden Sanskrit Scholar at Oxford at the same time 
as myself. At the time when I was his guest, he was District and 
Sessions Judge of Cuttack. The two. journeys inthe canal steamers 
between Balasore and Chandbali and from the latter place. to Cuttack - 
were extremely tiresome, and I arrived at Cuttack. covered with coal 
dust and generally -dishevelled and‘ dirty after being cooped up, in the. 
steamers for about 48 hours, whereas now the journey can be 
accomplished by train with great comfort in about four hours. The 
construction of the Railways along the east coast by the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway Co. commenced while I was still in Balasore, but it was not 
completed for some years after I had left the district. “Mr. Pargiter 
was all kindness and hospitable attention to me. I spent a day with 
him and on the following evening, after an early dinner, left by palki 
for Bhuvanesvara where I arrived in the early morning. I examined 
the various temples there. The principal temple is a. very massive 
and lofty structure built with infinite pains and skill of small sculptured 
bricks. These are so carefully and cleverly laid that they represent 
whole battle scenes, royal processions etc., from the great Indian 
epics. After spending ‘two or three hours there, I left for the 
Khahdagiri Inspection Bungalow, in the palki. My servants had come 
there diréct from Cuttack and had prepared breakfast. I bathed, had 
breakfast, and tested for some hours after which I inspected the caves. 
The chief caves are known as the Hathi Gumpha (elephant cave) and 
Naga Gumpha (serpent cave). The former is like the head of an 
elephant, with the trunk lifted’ up as if to salute the person- who was 


_ going to ride on it. The cave, which is entered by an opening under the 


trunk, can hold a dozen: people.. The latter represents the expanded 
hood of an immense serpent under which is the entrance to thé cave. _ 
Besides these there are small caves arranged in two galleries one above 
the other. On the face of these galleries there are bas reliefs of what 
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was described by the late Raja Rajendra Lal Mitra as the Rape of the 
Orissa Helen and represent a Raja or Chieftain carrying away the wife 
of another, who pursues him in hot haste to recover the abducted 
queen. ‘2 a 
After inspecting the caves and finishing an early dinner I 

returned in the palki to Cuttack; and then after staying for sometime, 

with Mr. Pargiter, returned to Balasore. 

The other journey to Cuttack was an official one. Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie, the Iieutenant-Governor visited Cuttack and all the 
District and Settlement Officers were directed to go there, to meet him. 
The journey in this case was the same tedious one, as in the other 
case; but on this occasion I was the guest of Mr: $. L. Maddox, who. 
was then the officer-in-charge of the Orissa Settlement Operations. 
Before the arrival of the Lieutenant-Governor, there was a preliminary 
conference of the officers present to revise the rules about settlement 
proceedings, and I suggested in this conference, that the office of 
Patwari, the official who made the original Settlement records, and 
kept them revised and corrected periodically, should not be a hereditary 
one, as had been the case before, but should be conferred on the best 
qualified and most eligible candidate. This was such an evidently 
correct step in the right direction, that it was a matter of wonder to me, 
that it had not struck any of the officers who were actually employed on 
Settlement work. No sooner, however, did I point it out, that it was at 
once accepted by the officers who were present at the conference; and 
later on, when the full conference met under the presidency of-H. H. the 
Lieutenant-Governor, the latter pointed out that it would be desirable 
henceforward to divest the office of the Patwari of its hereditary 
character. The members of the preliminary conference informed him, 

that they had already, at my suggestion, come to the same conclusion. 

I had a further suggestion, viz., to abolish the office of Patwari 
altogether. -I argued that as there would be Circle Officers to check, and 
if necessary to revise, the Patwari’s records, those officers might just as 

well prepare the records themselves, and revise them, in the course of 

their periodical visits. The suggestion was however considered to be too 
revolutionary by the preliminary conference, and so was not at all placed 
before the full conference. Besides this conference, there were the 

usual inspections, which I was not required to attend, a durbar, and a 

dinner at the house of the: Commissioner. It was a men’s dinner, 

except that the hostess the Commissioner’s wife was present. There 
was rather a scramble among the junior officers, for the seats, though 
there was no necessity for it, as there were chairs for all the men who 
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were asked to the dinner, and were present, I did not join in it, but took 
the chair which remained unoccupied when all the others had sat down. 

Some domestic occurrences took place in my family when I was in 
Balasore., My eldest daughter. was: married to Dr. 8. B. Mitra, M.B., 
B.Sc., London. I took short leave and the marriage actually took place 
at my house in Bandel. My second son Basanta Kumar was born when 
I was at Balasore. He afterwards obtained the B.A.. degree of the 
Calcutta University; was sent to England, and was at Trinity College, 
.Gambridge for a time: He afterwards joined the London School of 
Economics; and later obtained an appointment as an Assistant Traffic 
Superintendent in the Bengal-Nagpur Railway. 


(To be continued.) 


NEW MODES OF EXPRESSION IN. 
PRESENT- DAY ENGLISH ; 


PRINCIPAL P.- K Guma 


In a-recent beati The Oxford Book of English Talk, edited 
by James Sutherland, there are entries of recorded English talks from 
1417 to 1949. The samples belonging to the different periods ‘furnish: 
achie to the changes that have gradually taken place in common 
- parlance, in the structure of sentences, in vocabulary, in idiom and 
syntax, and in style generally. 

The modern age is an’ era of aggressive innovations and an almost 
revolutionary fury | against established forms and converitions. In 
_ twentieth céntury: English we meet with a manifestation of this brave 
spirit of a brave new world. . In the anthology méntioned above there 
is an entry, dated 1908, under the topic ‘‘ The English Schoolboy.” 
Mr. King, the classics master rebukes his pupil, Vernon,‘ who had 
translated a passage in Horace with a freedom which exasperates the 
teacher. He Says; 

“Tam painfully aware by bitter experience that I cannot 
give you any idea of the passion, the power, the éssential guts 
of the lines which you have so foully outraged. But I will 
strive to bring home to you, Vernon, the fact that -there-exists in 
Latin a few pitiful rules of grammar, of syntax, nay, even of 
declension, which were not created for your incult sport—your 
Beotian diversion..... an adjective is not a verb.’ - ::-- 

A reprimand like this is perhaps called for in regard to English - 
as it is being spoken and written to-day. Rules of grammar are being 
violated in a cavalier fashion and there is a sort of revival of the 
Shakespearian liberty in the using of any word as “any part of speech. l 
Sentences begin and end in any way. they like, the verb is often omitted 
and there is a branching off in the middle of the sentence. Conjunctions 
are left out and the law of the use of appropriate prepositions is being 
cast to the winds. For a specimen of this freé English of fo:day, we 
might cite an extract. from an entry under 127 in the aforesaid The 
Oxford Book of English Talk : 

“ It was my first attempt at flannels, but we thought we'd give 
it a try, and indeed, I gof the stuff. The;stuff cost just over one pound. 
And they turned out quite O. K. Anyway, they suited father and 
that’s saying something..... The week following I didn’t touch my 
fat ration so that we have a—we could put butter on the bread without 
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scraping it on, and we could have it just how we uani it, anā also 
I—every little thing I could savé up—I did.” 


This is a typical example of present-day English. 


For the last quarter of a century there has been a regular invasion 
of new words and phrases into the English language. A sort of 
levelling movement has been going on. The distinction between town: 
speech and country speech or between the speech forms of different 
classes is fast diminishing under the influence of the popular press, 
the cinema and the radio. Slang is no longer shocking and technical 
terms are on the lips of even a schoolboy. New words are. being freely 
coined, borrowings from other lands are taking place on a large scale; 
twists are being given to old phrases, and in these various ways a 
Neologism, as it is. technically called, is being invented. 

‘English has always actively expanded its stock of words and 
phrases. Yet during the last. war and since, the tempo has been 
greatly increased and it is now much quicker than eyer before. So 
rapid is the process that it is hard to keep pace with it. For a foreigner 
in particular this ceaseless inflow of new words presents a serious 
difficulty in understanding the language. i 


A distinctive feature of the modern age is the emergence of new 
ideas along with the opening up of new fields of human activity. The 
war confronted people with new situations and new inventions, and the 
victory brought in and opened up new fields of industry, politics and 
economics. All this called for new words to name the new ideas. 
‘War has brought such words and phrases as black-out, evacuation, 
fifth-column, lend-lease, D-day, V-day. The field of invention has 
supplied new words like radar, cyclotron, atomic and hydrogén’ bomb, 
iron-lung. Post-war time has produced expressions. like denazification. 
genocide, prefabs, wage- -freezing, cold” war. ; 


The increased tempo of life bis led to ‘various i of which 
the most notable is the shortening of words. We have now abridged 
"words like sport, phone, plane. This shortening of words has become a 
sort of mania. The commonest types are the.capital-letter abbreviations, 
pronounced letter by letter as D.D.T., G-I., U.N., U.N.E.S8.6.0., D:P. 
Redundant syllables have been chopped off in words like. crypto, demob, 
polio. Complex ideas are being expressed by two or three hyphenated 
words, as, for instance, know-how, : ‘lash-up,” mock-up. ‘These 
shortened phrases are being freely used.as adjectives, for example, oft- 
the-record, ‘round-the-clock; get-rich (in the sense of keen on Eei 
rich). 
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But curiously enough an age, which justifies these short-circuited 
phrases as being time-saving devices and a necessary measure of paper 
economy, is introducing, side by side, long, high-sounding words to 
express what has so long been conveyed by short, simple words: . ` 

We no longer carry out a scheme, we implement it; a thing does 
not happen, it materialises or eventuates; we do not realize, we 
appreciate; a plan is not spoilt—it is sabotaged ; prices do no longer 
soar, they fouch the ceiling; an anxiety is a headache, and a difficulty 
in any process is a bottleneck.. We do not imagine a thing, we visualise 
it; we do not end anything, we liquidate it. Displaced parents do not 
send away their children—tliey evacuate them. There is no such thing 
as an aggregate, it is an overall picture, and the word ‘total’ is fast 
being replaced by ‘global’. There is no simple time-limit now, it is 
deadline; we have no longer a high figure, it is an astronomical figure; 
a simple meal is no longer a simple meal—it is an austerity meal. 

Invention of opposites by means- of prefixes is fast becoming a 
disease. We do not cleanse a house, we decontaminate it; we do not 
exempt, we derestraint, we do not release a house, we derequisition it; 
the opposite of incentive is disincentive. G. V. Carey says, “ But at 
the present rate of distortion of language it looks as though we shall 
soon be talking about—' black and disblack’, ‘ good and disgood’”’’. 
In George Orwell’s satirical picture of “ The Newspeak ’’ or language 
of 1984, “ very bad ” has become the single word ‘‘ doubleplusungood.”’ 

There is also a tendency to show off technical knowledge : spark- 
plug is being used to indicate a person of overflowing vitality, the verb 
‘ short-circuit.’ for to cut short and ‘at full throttle’ for at full speed. 
Prof. Berg finds in all this a going back fo the 18th century practice of 
calling the proverbial spade not a spade but a horticultural instrument. 
Words are now being freely used as both noun and verb, for 
example, contact,- audition, service, sense. We are now having a 
number of new verbs that are new coinages, for example, enthuse, 
finalise, hospitalise, publicise. There has been an influx of a number 
of metaphorical words like bottleneck, ceiling. But the words are 
being often used with no sense of their real significance. The most 
troublesome difficulty is being called “‘ the biggest bottleneck ’’ while 
it should be the smallest; ‘‘ increase in the ceiling ’’ is being used to 
mean rise in maximum prices, it being forgotten that the ceiling is 
raised and not increased. A similar error is being committed in respect 
of other-metaphorical words that are in fashion to-day: a target is said 
to be reached -instead of being hit, deadline is being used in the sense 
of any starting-time, alibi for any kind of excuse. Liquidate is regarded 
as suifable for denoting the ending of anything—from dissolving an 
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empite | or éxtirpating a nation fo giving an employee ‘otic to quit. 
Another fashionable word ‘ worth-while,’’ used as an adjective is being 
bosély employéd , and Fowler in his Modern English Usage cites some 
examples of ifs curious tse: “ That mothérhood is a full-time job all 
worth-while ‘niothérs will readily admit.” ‘* An aitraciiye programme 
of worth-while topics has been arranged for discussion.’ 


: Aen is being loosely used in the sense’ of annoy, and is. not: 
used-only in its etymological sense of make-worse. “Aim to do or aim 
for:something is being used instead of aim at doing or something which: 
is the correct idiom. . Alternate and- alternative are being confused. 
And/or is finding place even. in literary compositions.. Anticipate is 
being used loosely in the. sense of expect and.it is not being confined to 
its .proper.meaning of forestalling something: Appreciate is often used 
where it would be more ‘suitable to say, understand, realize or recognize:. 
Advise is being used in place of. simple fell or inform. , Background is a 
great favourite and it is beginning to. get out of hand and displace more 
precise words.:: For example, ‘‘ From. your particulars it- would, appear 
that. your background is more suitable for posts in- Government 
Departments employing quantity surveyors.” This does not intend-to 
mean anything differen? from ‘‘ You are better qualified.” Again, ‘‘ it 
is-surprising to find more women than men but local experience provides 
the background; during the war-women left an. area where there. were 
nó jobs for them.” “Here it seems to be used for “ explanation.’ . Again, 
‘It was.agreed that a warden should possess a sound educational 
background.” ' A sound education would do. Breakdown is being used 
in the novel sense of analysis, sub-division or classification of statistical 
matters, and is used where “classification ° would-bé a more appropriate 
and expressive word. ‘Ceiling is a new favourite -which has’ ‘killed 
‘maximum’ and ‘limit’.. As mentionéd before, there is ‘frequent confu- 
sion: of metaphor in. the use of this expression; for example, ‘“ The 
Advisory Committee did not apply for a general increase in the ceiling;”’ 
the word here means. the maximum prices. The writer forgot that 
if one’ wants more head-room one does not increase the ceiling, one 
faises it. There have been also changes in the meaning of words. 
_ For example, claim is being loosely used’in the sense of assert or allege. 
Collusion: is being used with reference to any kind of work and not 
being confined to dirty-work. There js another’ example of this in the 
- word, ‘implement.’ Fowler in 1926 condemned ‘it as spedantic but 
to-day if is too firmly established-to be dislodged. ‘Sir Ernest Gowers 
timidly observes, ‘“ The occasional use oF carry out or fale for a change 
would be refreshing.” ` “2 i 
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The most distinctive feature of modern, English is the liquidation of 
grammar. ‘‘ Between you and I” “It’s me” are now widely 
‘accepted forms. We can now “avail a train;’’ ‘‘ prevent a person to 
do a thing,” ‘*aim to do something;’’ and we are “‘ capable to under- 
stand ” -and not compulsorily ‘‘ capable of understanding,” as we -were 
beforé. We can now freely start a sentence with “ and.” , 

Even more striking than the influx of new words or the use of © 
old ‘words in a new sense is the new kiñd of style that has come into 
modern English. Some -have characterized it as ‘‘ invertebrate 
English.” It has been pointed out that this new style is to be found 
not merely in the mouths of common people but also in. the utterances 
and writings of politicians, journalists, scientists, civil servants, 
University teachers and even judges on the bench. One feature of 
invertebracy is what Prof. Greig calls, “ elephantine writing.” He 
quotes an example : 

‘“ A class has been scene offered, but insufficient application has 
materialized to, form a group.” ue vo 

Prof. Greig ċhanges it into : 

“ We have offered a class each year, but too few students have 
come forward to make it worth forming.” f 

George Orwell feels that modern English prose suffers from 
‘ staleness of imagery, lack of precision, mixture of vagueness and sheer 
incompetence !”’ , 

Sir Alan Herbert calls it J Tungle Hinghal in which there are plain 
signs of incoherent thinking. 

Tt is alleged that this “‘ elephantine style’? has invaded the 
newspapers, that have developed a sort of Journalese, official files, 
where we meet with what may be called Officialese; and commercial 
correspondence and ‘announcements whose peculiar modern style may 
be styled Commercialese. 

_ The modern journalistic style is. „generally charncterized by undue 
use of colloqualism, superficiality of “thought or reasoning, clever or 
sensational presentation of material and evidence of haste in composi- 
tion. There has been a rapid development of the often perverse art 
of the headline with its inevitable. tendency to ambiguity and its 
distortion of the senses of. short words, used for their e poeraphcal 
convenience, 

m regard to Officialese Prof. Greig hints a ene example : 

ʻi It will be apparenf that the draining away of senior experienced 
men will be of such proportions for some years to come as to constitute 
a serious factor to be contended with in providing for the adequate 
staffing of State departments. The difficulty in this respect is aggra- ' 


= 
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vated by -the expansion of governmental activities which has: been a 
feature during the last few years, and which seems. likely to persist for 
some time. This expansion has already imposed considerable strain 
upon the personnel of the public service.and, coupled with the progres- 
sive wastage in the ranks ‘of the senior. officers” to.which reference has 
been made, tends.to. produce conditions which, on occasions, border on, 
the acute. The Commission is giving its, particular attention to the’. 
‘problems contained in and engendered. by the circumstances already 
present and those which. it is anticipated will develop in future.” 


Greig comments, “‘ That is:one. of the finest ‘gems in my collection. 
If I tried to, I-could not have written a better parody of the twisted, 
; pretentious, long-winded and: down-at-heel English called ° _officialese.’ ree 
He rewrites- it thus : Bo 4 


“So many sehior and experienced officers will leave the service during 
-the next few years that State departments will be short of -staff; and - 
“the difficulties this ‘will cause will, be. aggravated if, as seems possible, 


the State’s activities contine to espanda The Commission is giving |. 
this matter attention.’ ; 


Greig makes: the ‘comment: 4 Tk -isn’t elegant, i -certainly,. my 
‘rewriting ; but we're not concerned at the moment with elegance. It. 
is English, not officialese ; it says ‘clearly in 49 words what the other ~ 
` sctibe could say cloudily in 146.’ © 


Commercialese ‘Increased during ‘the first third of the: twentieth 
‘century. One of the reasons was the considerable growth in tlie ‘number 
and sizeof the Business Colleges, all “spreading the doctrine and the 
practice of ‘ business. English ” or ‘ commercial English.’, It. is. extra-. 
ordinarily wordy, non- committal, vague and Da insincere. 


"Sir Alan. Herbert - -quotes an n example of Commereialese- 
; Madam, 


We àre in ‘receipt of your ‘esteemed favour, of the’ 9th instant 
with regard to the estimate required for the removal ‘of your furni- 
ture and household effects | from the above | address to‘ Burbleton, 
and will arrange ‘for a representative to call to make an inspection 

- on Tuesday next, the 14th~ inst., before “12 noon, which we trust - 
will be Son eR to your good self, after which our quotation wil 
at once issue.’ . 


we a ti a 


Sir Alan suggests the. following rotast : at 
Madam, 


Thank you for your letter: of Mäy 9th. A man will call ‘post 
Tuesday, forenoon, to see your , furniture and’ pienta; after which; 
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‘without delay, we will send our estimate for their removal ,to 
- Burbleton. 
(85 words against the original 72; or 157 letters against 325.) 
So rampant is the modern vogue of elaborate phrasing, redundant 
expression and inflated language that Prof. Ifor Evans, the distin- 
‘guished literary critic has béen impelled to suspend for a while his 
usual occupation and come out with a book on ‘ The use of English ’. 
which puts forward a plea for Direct English.. He says in course of 
the book—‘‘ I have turned aside from my own tasks as a writer and 
as a critic to comment on this subject because I am convinced that it is 
of primary importance for the survival of the modern. democratic ane 
bureaucratic society in which we live to simplify communication.’ 
Prof. Evans observes, “ The hope of the survival of renewed 
opportunities for thought, discussion and leisure, in fact the possibility 
of a civilized life, depends on the reduction of the number of words 
which government and business houses now circulate.” He suggested 
some methods of verbal economy: ‘‘ Of adjectives and adverbs I 
would state that they should.always be suspect. They are often un- 
necessary and are used to fill our sentences which seem otherwise bare. 
Writers of official and business English too frequently feel that an 
adjective and a noun make a more dignified and sonorous combination 
than a simple noun and in this way we have ‘ medical practitioners ’ 
for doctors. The replacement of ‘ Esq.’ by ‘ Mr.’ would save the typing 
of some millions of ‘qs’ every year. ‘ Remuneration, salary and 
wages ’ could all be replaced by the simple word ‘ pay.’ ”’ g 
Incidentally Prof. Evans points out that not merely for official and 
business use, but also for achieving effects in literature, simple and 
direct English has always had a great value. He reminds us that the 
original meaning of ‘ prose’ is ‘ direct speech’ from the Latin prosa 
(‘ straight ’ or ‘ direct’). He recommends the simple way of writing 
by which he means that the words are in their natural order, and each 
word is the shortest that will serve while nothing has been added solely 
for the sake of balance and decoration. Examples of such writing, 
Prof. Evans points out, are to be found in every period of English prose. 
Prof. Evans’ complaint against modern English is not so much 
that it is conversational as that it is repetitive, cumbrous and formless. 
“ The basic fault of present-day writing,” he says, ““ is a tendency to 
. say what one has to say in as complicated a way as possible. Instead 
of being simple, terse and direct it is stilted, long-winded and 
circumlocutory.”’ 
The result of all that has been set forth above is that modern English 
is essentially conversational with ample latitude for creating new 
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idioms and riding rough-shod over the old laws of syntax. But we 
need not be alarmed at this. We should remember Haale satakin 
statement— . ; ; 

“ The master-spirit of PAEA is å sanai conversation.’ 

It, is obvious thaf this tide cannot be-arrested.- Thé new spirit of 
revolt against all grammatical conventions which is, by the way, a 
mere echo of the general revolt of the age against the grammar of life, 
found an emphatic expression in Bernard- Shaw’s defence of “ the split 
infinitive ? about half a century ago. He wrote a the Editor. of The 
Times— : l 
“ There is a busybody on your r staff who devotes a lot of his time. 
to chasing split infinitives. Every good literary - craftsman splits 
infinitives when the sense demands it. I call for the immediate dis- - 
missal of thè pedant. It is of no consequence, whether he decides to 
go quickly or quickly to. g or to quickly go. The sie ac thing is 
that he should go at once.’ 

That the entry of conversational expressions - and Americanisms — 
does not necessarily rob the language of its dignity and force is 
illustrated in the speeches of Winston Churchill, who is always fond 
of varying the periods of his grand manner with simple and colloquial- 
phrases. We would recall his famous war speech ending with the. 
simple idiomatic phrase ‘some chicken! ‘some neck!’ - ‘General 
Weygand had told the French politicians that within a few weeks of - 
the fall of France, England’s defeat would be certain and-that she 
shoula have her neck wrung like a chicken. Mr. Churchill said— 

“ When I warned them that Britain would fight on alone whatever 
they did, their generals told their Prime Minister and his divided - 
Cabinet, ‘In three: weeks England will have her neck wrung like a 
chicken.’ Some chicken! Some neck!” | 


AN INQUIRY INTO SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS 


DEVABRATA SINHA, M.A, 


INTRODUCTORY 


To speak of self-consciousness is to indicate a distinct stage in 
knowledge. That knowledge involves some sorb of awareness can 
hardly be disputed. But, self-consciousness would further imply that 
we are at the same time conscious of our having the knowledge 
concerned. This is exactly what is meant by the reflective level of 
knowledge. Before proceeding to our problem, the precise sense in 
which the term ‘self-consciousness’ is to be used in this paper should 
be made clear. It may-ab initio be taken in either of the two 
senses : (1) knowledge of knowledge, that is, knowledge concerning 
a primary knowledge, taking the latter as its object and thereby 
assuring the same ; and (ii) knowledge or awareness regarding the 
self, the subject. Thus, in the second sense,—which is often used— 
self-consciousness would amount to the awareness of the self which 
is at the same time the subject-principle. Now, in either case, we 
notice that self-consciousnegs implies a reflective stage in our cognitive - 
process where knowledge is conceived of as turning upon itself or its 
locus. Whether it be the locus or it be knowledge itself, both can 
be brought under the common category of subjectivity. And, it is 
the knownness of this subjectivity which is in question. So, without 
taking up the two possible forms of self-consciousness as separate, 
we propose to concentrate on the central meaning as the knownness 
of subjectivity. 

Firstly, the question comes whether knowledge, simply as it 
stands, is in need of self-consciousness for its own evidence. There 
is the prima facie distinction between the mere acquaintance of the 
object and the same simple apprehension getting itself assured. In 
our experience, we seem to feel the qualitative difference between 
the two, so far as subjective importance is concerned. So, the 
question—whether knowledge, in positing the object, necessarily poris 
itself, being itself its own evidence? 

The issue brings out two sharp alternatives. Knowledge must 
either be regarded as self-evidencing or not. In the first case, t.e., 
if knowledge be self-evidencing, another self-evidencing process would 
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be redundant. For, self-consciousness as a necessary process besides 
cognition, accompanying the same or not, is’ justified only when 
knowledge is taken to be not involving the awareness of itself. Thus, 
there is the common-sense position that knowledge does not involve: 
self-evidencing subjectivity. Rather, a secondary: moment of aware- 
ness is needed “to make. our’ knowledge concerning the object felt as 
knowledge. In such a view, a distinct stage of reflective awareness 
would be imperative. So, to pose our problem briefly, we are to 
investigate the nature of consciousness vis-a-vis self-consciousness. 

-: Now, the question above stated is met from the idealist stand- 
paint of subjectivity, as typically represented.by Advaita Vedanta, 
Consciousness is considered as equivalent to self-consciousness, so far 
as it, by virtue of its essential subjectivity, is its own evidence. As 
-self-revealed, knowledge enjoys a unique status, as distinct from any 
otber category. Any instance of knowledge is an illumination of 
the witnessing consciousness (séksi-caitanya) which is the constant 
and autonomous principle, transcending the individual mental states 
in process. The self-shining conscious background is the unfailingly 
illuminating factor- of all our mental states whatsoever, generated 
either through external perception or through internal. Our concern 
here would be to bring out this standpoint of Advaita that self-con- 
ciousness is potentially involved in every act of awareness, in relation 
to certain oiher relevant views in partial or radical Operon to the 
same. 

Now, for establishing its typical position with regard to the 
intrinsically seif-illuminating character of knowledge, Advaita takes 
up an examination of the peculiar certitude—immediate as it is, 
without being an object of knowledge’—ihat pertains to knowledge. 
In this connection, the Nyaya view of retrospective evidence 
(anuvydvasdya) would come in direct conflict with the Advaita view 
of self-illumination (svaprakdsatva) which cancels the very possibility 
_of cognition of knowledge itself. According to Nyaya, however, our 
primary ‘cognition is certified, when necessary, by a secondary cogni- 
tion, taking the former as its object. Thus, at the primary moment 
_of awareness we would just be aware of the object presented, the 
cognition concerned remaining nevertheless uncertified. A secondary 
cognition is what is called for to evidence the primary one and it is 
only at the secondary stage of retrospection that our original cog- 
nition is evident ‘to us. Thus, for the Nyaya view, knowledge does 
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not bear its intrinsic evidence. Rather, it would be-in need of another 
act of cognition for its evidencing, as much as any object depends on 
the knowledge relevant to it. ee - 

It is clear that the Nyaya approach to the question bears 
typically a realistic tone. Knowledge, not being considered as 
foundationaily subjective, can be as wel! objectified as any entity 
of our common experience. The only difference is that while physical 
objects are open to sense-perception, knowledge and mental states 
are to be grasped through internal perception ‘or introspection. 
But, it may here be noted that, for ‘the realist, introspection 
can and should never reveal knowledge in its pure essence. For, 
according to the realist position, experiences presumably belonging ° 
to the self cannot be cognized except in co-relation with a trans- 
subjective factor that is grasped through the ‘cognitive reference. 
This is what is meant by Dawes Hicks when he remarks, ‘‘... the 
objects upon which our subjective processes are directed enter inevi- 
tably into all introspective judgments.’’ * 


The realistic position, particularly of Nyaya, is met by Advaita 
by pointing out the self-evidence that pertains to knowledge—know- 
ledge not associated with objectivity, but in its intrinsic essence as 
dissociated. On the one-hand, there is the epistemological appeal to 
the indubitable immediacy of our experiences ; on the other, the logic 
of self-evidence 1s negatively brought out by showing the difficulties 
that the theory of retrospective evidence of cognition involves. - 
Without going into the details of the Vedantic criticism of the Nyaya 
view, we may just in this context mention a few salient points.” 
Firstly, if knowledge is admitted to be cognised or revealed by know- 
ledge other than itself, the latter again to be consistént, has to be 
cognised by another and that again by a fourth instance of know- 
ledge ; and thus would arise infinite regress, leaving the primary 
knowledge which was sought to be certified, unestablished. On the 
other band, to affirm a subsidiary certifying cognition without corres- 
ponding cognition would amount to an assertion without relevant 
knowledge, which is unjustified. - Moreover, the objection to the 
existence of more than one knowledge, simultaneously inhering the 
same self, would be there. If, to avoid the said difficulty, the primary 
cognition is taken as in a state of destruction (vinasyadavastha), even 


1 Symposium: ‘The Nature of the Self and of Self-consciousness,”’ Aristotelian 
Society Supplementary Volume viii. 7 

2 Vide, author’s article, ‘‘A Study on the Advaita theory of knowledge: the concept.. 
of self-illumination,” The Calcutta Review, April, 1954, p. 54ff. 
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then the difficulty is not over.. For, the primary cognition has to 
be asserted either as real or as unreal. But, its reality would involve 
the simultaneity of two cognitions ; and its unreality would lead to 
the ‘impossibility of a non-existent knowledge being perceived by a 
subsequent knowledge. So, the perceptibility of knowledge as such 
is hardly tenable. 

Again, knowledge may be sought to be understood, in the light 
’ of the activity of sense organs, as what merely serves as instruments 
for revealing the’ object to our knowledge. That would mean that 
knowledge guarantees the object, itself remaining in the dark. Bút, 
this would evidently bring knowledge to the status of instruments of 
: knowing. Thus, the eye, for instance, stands as an agent or ‘medium 
for the manifestation of form, by way of producing the knowlédge 
concerning the object in question. But, from this point of view, 
knowledge would not be regarded as the manifestation of the object 
itself but merely as an agent of manifestation. Thus, knowledge, 
being considered as inert, unmanifest, the manifestation of the object 
would be kept indefinitely in abeyance. A series of knowledge may 
be produced, but the object in quesion would nevertheless remain 
unaccomplished. ` 

Here, the standpoint of inferribility of knowledge; as maintained 
by the Bhatta school of Mimamsakas, comes into view. Though the 
possibility of direct perception with regard to knowledge is denied, 
yet the fundamental realistic standpoint of intrinsic inertness of 
knowledge is maintained. - Thus, in view of the absence of intrinsic. 
self-certitude for knowledge,- the latter is posited only on the basis 
of inference. The use of an object admittedly presupposes the know- 
ledge concerning the same. And, the sign of knownness (jnatata) - 
"or manifestness (prakatya) as pertaining to the object, coming in 
relation to knowledge, bears evidence to the existence of that know- 
ledge under reference—jfñätatälingãänumāna. According io this view, 
nothing unobjective like knowledge as such is felt in our experience. 

But, such a view, cancelling the possibility of direct evidence of 
knowledge, can hardly stand examination. At the very first instance, 
the doubt occurs as to how knowledge, itself remaining unevidenced, 
can accomplish the use concerning the object. For, how can know- 
ledge as unmanifest accomplish the manifestation of the object 
concerned? Here the old difficulty of regarding ‘knowledge eas itself 
unmanifest is in point. The manifestation of the object by knowledge 
not being guaranteed, the characteristic of knownness as belonging 
to the object or the use concerning the object would be reduced to 
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impossibilities. Again, to establish the existence of knowledge would 
be a logical impossibility from this point of view. For, the question 
: Inevitably arises as to how the manifestness itself, as providing the 
ground for the supposition of knowledge, is to be known. Now, to 
be consistent, this manifestness can come to our knowledge only 
through the manifestness regarding itself, because ex hypothesi no 
direct knowledge as to any object whatsoever is to be admitted. Con- 
sequently would follow an endless series of manifestness, following 
one upon another, leaving the primary manifestness, and hence the 
object of knowledge, unestablished. Thus, it has to be admitted that 
knowledge establishes its object only so far as it is itself manifest. 
Attempts to bring out the evidence of knowledge through either direct, 
introspective, or indirect, inferential evidence would both lead to 
logical impossibilities. 

Now, knowledge may be regarded as necessarily known along 
with the object it reveals, but yet it may fall short of implicit self- 
- consciousness as peculiarly held from the standpoint of ‘subjectivity. 
Thus, according to the English realist, S. Alexander, the act of mind 
is ‘enjoyed’ in the subjective attitude while the object is revealed in 
‘contemplation’ by that same act. So far as the mind minds itself in 
being aware of an object, a mind whose consciousness is self-conscious- 
ness which is together with the object, has to be admitted. But, 
starting from the premise that the mind should not be regarded as 
contemplated object to itself and that the acts of mind are not to be 
placed on the level of external things, Alexander surrenders his posi- 
tion by allowing introspection. To speak of introspection as other 
than contemplation or objective observation is not to gain any new 
point. And after all, Alexander isready to take enjoyment and 
introspection on the same level, the latter varying from the former 
only in degree. In this respect, Alexander’s ‘enjoyment’ would fall 
- in line with anuvydvasdya and as such is open to the defects mentioned 
thereof. On the other hand, as 4 peculiar view of self-illumination, 
it falls in line with the Prabhakara theory which advocates the simul- 
taneous revelation of the object, the knowledge concerned and the ` 
self as the locus of knowledge—‘triputi-pratyaksa’. Now, it may 
just here be mentioned by way of criticism of such views as held by 
Prabhakara and Alexander that both these views involve confusion of 
subjectivity and object. . For, it would follow that the manifesting 
activity of knowledge must surrender its essential nature as knowing 
if it is to be at the same time a content of knowing. How can the 
mental act, in its activity of knowing, grasp itself in its primal 
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character?? Moreover, to regard knowledge as on the same level with 
its object, its assurance for the subject being co-ordinate with that 
of the object, is to underestimate the evident immediacy of knowledge 
that marks it from the object. By merely recognising knownnes3 as 

simultaneous with the object known, we still evade the essentially 
self-evidencing character of knowledge as such. _ 

Thus, the purely subjective view of self-consciousness yoi brook 
no’ association of objectivity. Not .only does Advaita prove, with the 
Buddhist idealist, that if knowledge remains ouverprcncndes: the 
very manifestation of the object could not hold good ;” it also 
maintains the perfect autononmy of knowledge in its nature of 

`- illumination. Immediate self-assurance is the unique characteristic of 
` knowledge. With this, we pass'on to the next part of our problem. 


II 

How is the unreflective level of knowledge to. be explained, 
_ intrinsic self-illumination of knowledge being recognised? From the 
.verdict of common experience, knowledge can hardly be maintained 
as necessarily and uniformly self-assuring or self-evident. For, there 
are, indeed, instances where we make use concerning-a particular 
object without an awareness of the awareness of that object and at a 
subsequent moment the previous experience, unnoticed at the primary 
instance, becomes distinct. Now, such cases seem to necessitate a 
. distinction between unreflective and reflestive levels of experience. As 
such it would be a challenge to the Advaita contention that any ins- 
tance of knowledge is necessarily self-illuminating. 

It is here that Nyaya realism would come forward: with its prin- 
ciple of retrospective evidence of knowledge. For, indeed, anuvyé- 
vasdya adinittedly presupposes a distinction between the reflective and 
the unreflective stages of experience. On the other hand, it is 
admitted by Advaita that a modification (vrtti) once it is generated, 
_ must necessarily be- illuminated by the witnessing consciousness; and 
ortti is generated whenever there is sense-object contact. So it is 
maintained that any experience ‘should amount to self-conscious 
experience. But, the instance of unreflective experience presents a 
case where there fs bare acquaintance of the object just to enable its 
use without, however, any awareness of this acquaintance itself. How 
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1 The Buddhist view of self-cognition (sveyam-vedanam) as coming within the pur- 
view of this discourse has to be omitted in view of sh2 siza of this short paper. 


2 “Apratyakgopalambhasya narthadrstih prasidhyati’’— Dharmakirti - 
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to explain from Advaita standpoint such unreflective experience, where 
the object does not seem to be received by the self-conscious subject? 

Before taking up the question as such, we would better examine 
the Advaita theory of knowledge more closely. It has already been 
observed that according to Advaita, all manifestation of the object 
pertains to consciousnéss. The fundamental idealist postulate is that 
the nature of the object is determined only according to the mani- 
festing consciousness + It is also pointed out ihat knowledge is to be 
- regarded as the very manifestation of the object and not as the agent 
of manifestation. í 

Now, it follows that evidently in the case of unreflective per- 
ception, use and manifestation do not coincide, so that even though 
the use of an object is there, its manifestation is kept in abeyance. 
Here, we recognise the significance of the negative principle of 
ignorance (ajfidna) in correlating the absence of knowledge to the 
ever-present witnessing consciousness. The principle of ajfdna is 
meant to explain the apparent limitation of the pure nature of 
consciousness, As consciousness is the raison d’etre of the object 
in a ‘knowldge-situation, the whole criterion of explanation centres 
on the principle of consciousness and not on the object. Thus, 
it is due to some lapse, as it were, of the manifesting consci- 
ousness through defect or imperfection that the object gets some- 
how enveloped ; though from the side of the object as such, there 
was nothing to prevent its manifestation.” Of course, it 'may rightly 
be doubted as to how consciousness that is by natute eternally 
accomplished, admits of any imperfection. But, that would 
ultimately be-a metaphysical question. However, it may just here 
be mentioned that even the principle of Séksin, as advanced by Advaita, 
retains nescience as iis adjunct. The real nature of Sdksin which . 
is nothing but Brahman itself remains unrevealed through the media- 
tion of nescience (avidyd). 

The basic possibility of the seemingly functional negativity _ 
of consciousness is thus. shown. With this involved imperfection 
within consciousness admitted, we may start with such experience 
as not fully explicit and hitherto inexplicable, except through the 
recognition of a self-negating aspect in consciousness. (The unique 
bearing of ajfidna, as abiding in self or consciousness, upon the 
subjectivity of Advaita cannot be brought out within the scope of 


1 ‘Yathd-samoidavabhasddhinatvdt arthasatta niscaya'— Panchapadika-Vivarana, 


2 ‘Andtmapramanasya caitanyasya. vaikalyddavaranadeva bigayanavagatisiddbih na 
yisaye prthagdyaranam kalpeniyam’—1bid. f 
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the present paper). Then, coming to the secondary stage where the 
same primary experience seems to be more explicit, we find that 
knowledge with regard to the object in view cannot be, strictly 
speaking, regarded as reflective in the sense that the primary 
awareness is directly made an object of a secondary awareness. It 
is rather a case of retrospection of the mental event. The awareness ` 
‘of the thing is never to be grasped directly in its complete subjec- 
tivity. So, what is brought under retrospection is not the primal 
awareness as such but the particular mental event of perception, 
however vague it may be. But, nevertheless, there is a feeling of 
identity between the event and the present awareness of the same, 
resulting from a fusion (adhydasa) of the two. At the reflective level, 
cit is manifest as cit, though associated with the primary cognition 
through the mode of mental retrospection. The association with the. 
primary cognition that is involved therein makes for the explicit 
awarenes concerning the object in view. Thus, the only efficacy 
. such so-called reflective , knowledge bears is to strengthen the original 
impression regarding the object so as to ascertain the same. 
. Indeed, the distinction of the two levels, reflective” and 
unreflective, come to be one of degree and not a qualitative one. 
Here; we may find a clue in the treatment of a similar problem in 
Kant’s philosophy. The unity of apperception, postulated as the 
basic functional ground of our experience by Kant, necessarily 
implies at least potential -self-consciousness. And, this self- 
consciousness, an act of spontaneity, is inseparable from the 
consciousness of the very synthesis. According to Kant, the concept . 
of an object implies the consciousness of the unity of the synthesis 
which is correlative with the object known. Now, this consciousness 
is virtually recognised to be active in degrees. Thus, in 
synthesising an object we may not be immediately aware of the unity 
of consciousness which is necessarily involved therewith. The fact 
of its being necessarily involved can be discovered by the effect of 
our act -of synthesis. So, even though this consciousness of the unity 
‘of synthesis be not immediately present as self-evident, a reflective 
analysis of the ideas immediately present to our mind indicates that 
it must be so present. Similarily, the potential self-consciousness, 
Saksi-caitanya, in the background of all mental processes what- 
soever, may be viewed as not being necessarily explicit at every stage 
of experience. z , 

However, the problem of unperceived experience has to be faced 
-by any epistemological idealist, for whom ‘all experiences are 
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conscious experiences’. And, accordingly is to be viewed the typical 
` role of ‘reflection’ in relation to experience. Here, we may mention 
the point of view of Husserl’s Phenomenology, where reflection is 
treated as the basic peculiarity of the pure sphere of experience. 
Now, with regard to ‘intentional’ experiences (‘intention’ is used in 
the phenomenological. sense of ‘reference’ character), Husserl admits 
that they are not ouly consciousness of something ani as such present 
not merely when they are objects of a reflective consciousness, but 
that even in the absence of reflection they are already there as a 
‘background’. bus, such anreflective experiences are in principle 
‘available for perception’. As in the case of unnoticed things in 
the external field of vision, unreflective experiences come into ‘our 
view under certain conditions peculiar to them. - 

This brings us to a closer examination of the possible media to 
which the distinction of reflective and unreflective levels of experience 
may be attributed. After all, it is to be admitted that Advaita, with 
its unqualified stress on the aspect of foundational consciousness, 
overlooks the gradation of experience and the likely empirical 
mechanism involved therewith. Yet, in Advaita system itself we 
find hints, justifying such admitted distinction of levels m knowing. 
Thus, the role of the internal organ (antahkarana) as an adjunct to 
consciousness is pointed out in respect to its different forms correspon- 
ding to different functions. The same internal organ as yielding the 
mode of undetermined cognition is known as manas and as generating 
the mode of certainty, as Buddhi.? Of course, the internal organ 
as regulating our cognitive function exercises the factor of_ attention 
(avadhana). Thus, at the root of the very recognition of the internal 
organ is the need for a mediating principle through which awareness 
may be directed to its intended object or not. However, here we 
are concerned with the modes of cognition that have as their common 
ground the awareness of the object. 

It isin the Sénkhya system that we find the mechanism of 
this distinction worked oui in explicit details. Thus, a funda- 
mental distinction of the levels of sensibility on the one hand and 
intellect on the other is expressly drawn there. At the stage of mere 
sensibility (indriya), the modes that are produced are just equivalent 
to bare acquaintance. Then, the” object perceived indeterminately 


* 
1 “Ideas, Husserl, pp. 141-42. . í 
2 Brahma-Sütra-Sãnkara-bhāsya : “kvacicee rtti-vibhagena saméayāđi-vrttikam 
manah nisçayādi-vrttikam buddhih’’, 2/8/32. 
“Mano vimargariipam syāt buddhih syanniécayatmika’’— Pangadasi, 1.20, 
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by the senses are brought to the associational level of the mind which 
synthesises them through its function of individuation and finally 
presents them to the self-conscious level of Buddhi which ascertains 
their nature. (It is a free statement of the Sankhya explanation of 
knowing process, as just relevant to the discourse). Thus, it is only 
at the stage of Buddhi that self-consciousness is present. So, for 
determinate cognition proper, that is, for the ascertainment of the 
object, the mental process must ascend to the level of Buddhi.' 

Thus, the grades of awareness can be understood in the light 
of the respective functions of the different modes of cognition, 
varying in intensity and clarity. And, we have seen how the 
phase of so-called self-consciousness is explained from the point of 
view of unobjective, self-certifying consciousness of Advaita. After 
all, Advaita would not admit any virtual distinction between the 
reflective and the unreflective types of knowledge, so far as the one 
is said to be revealed by the other. So far as every knowledge, being 
self-evidenced, is equally self-conscious for Avaita, self-consciousness 
as a distinct stage of experience is denied outright. Consequently,’ 
the distinction as pertaining to the commonly accepted stages of 
reflective and unreflective experience is to be attributed to the 
psycho-physical mechanism of knowledge rather than to the self-same 
principle of consciousness itself. The graduated process of cognitive 
awareness may reasonably be reconciled to the unique status of 
self-evidencing consciousness. l 


1 “adhyavasãyo buddhih’’—Sankhya—Karika. 23. 
“niscayartipa hi buddhih'’—Yuktidipika 
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Attention of scholars has already fallen on a verse of the 
Sabhaparvan of the Mahabharata which enumerates a number of 
peoples, including the Sakas, the Chinas and the Huns. But it 
appears that the significance of the first line of the verse has not been 
fully appreciated. In order that the contents of the verse may be 
conveniently discussed, it is necessary to quote it here: 


“ Chinam Sakarhs tatha Ch Odran Varvarān Nanavasinah 
Varshneyin Hara-Hinamscha Krishyan Haimavatarhs tatha.’’ * 


The occurrence of the expression ‘Odrin’ in this verse is curious. 
Dr. H.C. Ray Chaudhuri seems to be right in implying that this 
cannot refer to the Indian tribe, the Odras, after whom the territory 
(modern Orissa) occupied by them came to be called. He must have 
been thinking on these lines when he said; ‘The mention of the 
Odras in this connection is odd’. The word, however, known to us 
from Indian literature, is ‘Odra’, not ‘Odra’, the form in which it is 
found used in the above-quoted verse. As the expression ‘Odran’. 
is curious and inexplicable it has been proposed to emend the text 
and substitute Chadotarncha for tathichodran, ‘Chadota’ being the 
name of a territory in Central Asia near Khotan’.? I shall not 
enter into a discussion of the merits of the suggestion, but I may be 
permitted to point out that the elimination of ‘tathā’ will seriously 
interfere with the sense intended to be carried by the verse, which 
appears to group the Sakas and Chinas together under one category, 
separated from those referred to in the remaining part of the first 
line of the verse by the addition of ‘tatha’. The emendation groups 
the Sakas and the Chinas and the others such as the barbarians to- 
gether, which was probably not the intention of the author of the 
verse. The use of ‘tatha’ in the text meaning ‘likewise’ should be 
regarded of essential importance. 

While studying the history of China and Central Asia in their 
relation to the ancient history of India, I was struck by the repeated 


1 TI. 51. 28-24. 
2 Political History of Ancient India-Ray Chaudhuri. 
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use of the word ‘Ordo’ and its derivatives in Chinese history, This 
word means a camp, such as the Hiung-nu, the Turks and Mongols 
used. It means a camp where these people resided and which was, 
for that reason, practically regarded as their home and military base. 
Ordo, as stated by Parker’, is frequently used in Turk history, in 
the sense of a Turk’s encampment, where the chief resided in his l 
palace. Howorth? says that the felt tent in which a Moghul lives 
is called a ‘Turt’ and that a collection of several Turts is known as 
-Ordu or camp.* Elsewhere he mentions that Ordu is a collection 
of tents.or the separate palace of the Khan or chief, which is the 
sense in which Carpine used it.* According to Howorth the word 
‘Ordo’ is of Mongol origin, also meaning a horde. 

Dr. Hirth* while translating the account preserved in Cheng 
K’ien’s record states. “In B.C.. 123 the king sent Pian-ki general ` 
to conquer the western Ordu (capital) of the Hiung-nu’’. In another 
place of the same work, he states that’ Regarding Wu-Sun, Chang 
K’ien said that the Wu-Sun king was styled K’un-mo, it was a petty 
State by the side of the Hiung-nu. The Hiung-nu ruler attacked 
and killed his father and the K’un-mo at bis birth, was cast away in 
wilderness; where meat was brought to him by a. blackbird and a she- 
wolf nursed him with her milk. ......... The Hiung-un Shan-Su. 
regarded this as a wonder......... made him a military leader, res- 
tored to him the people of his father and made him governor of the 
Western Ordu (City or fortified camp)’’. From the account of Chang 
K’ien we find that the word ‘Ordu’ is used by the Hivng-nu in the 
sense of their capital, which was a fortified camp, or country. The 
origin of the word is not definitely known. But it is quite probable 
that it may have been used by the Hiung-nu and aftarwards by the 
Turks and tte Mongols of later days whose connection with the 
Hiung-riu has been regarded as highly probable by many scholars. - 
Degingues® identifies the Ephthalites with the Turks. Rawlinson’ 
holds that the Hiung-nu belonged to thé Turkish Stock. This view 
is shared by Klaproth.” The author of the article on the Huns in 
the Tncyclopaedia Britannica* expresses the same view, which is 


1 Parker, A Thousand, Years of the Tartars, pp. 141, 148, 152, 159, 160, 169 ete. 

2 Howorth, History of Mongols Pt. I. p. 401. 

3 Howorth, Ihid, Pt. TV. pp, 4, 68, 75. ` 

4 Hirth. The Story of Chang K’ien-Journal of the American Oriental, Society, 
XXXVII (1917), p 89 off. (Trans of Shi Gi, 128). 

M. Deguignes-Historic General des-Huns 

€ Rawlinson-Sevench Great Monarchy, Chap. XIV. p 294. 

7 Encyclopaedia-Britannica (14th ed.) p. 916. 

8 Stein-White Huns and Kindered ‘Tribes, IA. Vol. XX1V. 1905. p 74. 
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also the view of Stein’ and others. According to Bury,’ the Huns 
belonged to the Mongolian division of the great group of races which 
includes the Turks, the Hungarians, ete. Thus the same word may 
have been used by the Hiung-nu, the Turks and the Mongols. 


The word not only means in a general way the camp or capital 
of the nomadic peoples, but also a definite region which is frequently 
found associated with the history of the Hiung-nu. An account of 
the Hiung-nu is preserved in the historical annals of Chinese Dynas- 
ties viz., contemporary Shi-Ki and Han shu, where it is recorded that 
the Hiung-nu dynasty took their origin from the dynasty of Hia, 
founded by the Emperor Great Yu, the son of the Minister Kun, in 
2205 B.C. The 17th ruler of the Hia dynasty Kieh Kieh was banish- 
ed in 1766 B.C. After his death his son Sbhub-Wei migrated together 
with five hundred members of the family of Hia to the northern 
border district of China. The descendants of these people again 
became a ruling power under the name of Hia. 


Nearly ail scholars locate the homeland of the Hiung-nu in the 
north of China, north of the Great Walls. It was a dry and barren 
tract of land in the provinces of Shen Si, Shan Si and Chin-Li near 
about the Ordaus region. Dr. Hirth? points out that the Chinese 
historians located the ancient home of the Hiung-nu, south of the 
Ordous territory In another place he states that Wu-Wang (1050 B.C.) 
duke of the Chou dynasty, relied on the help of the Hiung-nu and 
over-turned the Shang dynasty and that Wu-Wang’s army was formed 
by Kun barbarians or Hiung-nu of the Ordos territory*. K. Nemati® on 
the basis of contemporary histories of She Ki and Han Shu states that 
the emperor Shih Huang Ti (8rd Century B.C.) of the Ch’un dynasty 
captured all the Ordos desert in the Hw ango-Ho river district from 
the Hiung-nu and for the security of his country built the Great Wall. 
Eberhard? holds a similar view about the connection of the Ordos 
territory with the Hiung-nu. The rulers of the Ch'in he says, “had 
pushed their frontiers far to the north’’ which practically resulted 


1 Hirth-History of China, p 450. Smith, B.H.I. (4th ed.) p 263. 

2 Bury-History of the Later Roman Empire, Vol. T. p 101., Parkar-History of China, 
Chap. II p. 16. 

3 ‘Hirth—Ancient History of China, p. 68. 

4 Ibid-P. 69. 

5 K-Nemati. The Historic Geographical proof of the Hiung-uu Hon identity. The 
Imperial and Asiatic Quarterly Review, Vol XXIX, 1910. p. 352 ff. 

€ Eberhard—History of China, p. 68. 
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in the withdrawal of the Hiung-nu from the Ordos region and thus 
became deprived of their best patronage. 

We hear of the Hiung-nu raids from the Ordos region again 
during the region of Emperor Wa-ti. This seems to show that 
they had again entered Ordos where they became á menace to the 
capital of China. The Emperor Wu-ti, however, embarked upon an 
active policy against the Hiung-nu and drove them further north and 
recovered the Ordos region. The Hiung-nu tried their best to come — 
down again and settle in the Ordos region. 

In the Ist century B.C. (C. 51-B.C.) the Hiung-nu were divided 
into two groups known as the Northerners and Southerners. The 
power-loving Hiung-nu lived in the north, whereas the other group 
surrendered their liberty to the Chinese for their owa security. ‘These 
Southerners lived on the north-western border of China and prevented 
their own kinsmen, the Northerners from raiding the frontiers of 
China. This struggle between the two groups of the same stock 
continued for a century when the Southerners were helped by the 
Chinese. 

In the Ist century A.D. the Northerners were finally driven out 
of China and compelled to migrate towards the west. The Chinese 
Emperors had for sometime used the Southerners (Hiung-nu) to help 
them in driving away the Northern Hiung-nu who constituted a source 
of trouble to their domimions. And after they were’ driven away, 
their help was not required. In ihe meantime, the Hun dynasty 
in China collapsed and internal struggle became the order of the day. 
At that time a southern Hiung-nu who traced his descent to the line 
of Mautun, named Lin Yuan claimed the Imperiai Throne of China.. 
His line ruled China till the middle of the 4th century A.D. ‘The 
last ruler of his line was Shi Hu (849. A.D.) After his death in 350 
A.D. started the reign of his adopted son, Shi Min. Although he 
was of Hiung-nu origin, from an early period of his life he had been 
made to throw in his lot with the Chinese. During his father’s rule 
his identification with the Chinese was so complete that his sympa- 
thies were distinctly on the side of the Chinese against the Hiung- 
nu. A new era in the history of the Hiung-nu started with his 
accession. He collected a large number of troops from the Chinese 
and ordered all persons of Hiung-nu blood to be killed. In two 
weeks’ time two hundred thousand Hiung-nu were slain, ,the rest 
managed to escape and tried to establish their authority over north 
China but without success. It was only in the barren waste that 
some Hiung-nu groups were able to maintain their independent ex- 
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istence, In the next century (c.400 A.D.) two of these groups suc- 
ceeded in carving out small principalities for themselves. 

One of these petty kingdoms was that which came to be known 
as the Kingdom of the Hia and had the Ordos as its centre, which 
was unfit for cultivation. As the Ordos country was ill suited to 
agriculture, the Hiung-nu who settled in this area were able to 
`- preserve their old nomadic habits uninfluenced by Chinese civilisa- 
tion. In 407 A.D. the Ordos. Hiung-nu found an able protector 
named Po Po, who was a direct descendant of one of the last rulers 
of the southern Hiung-nu Kingdom and hence a distant cousin of 
Lin Yuan, whose history “has been discussed. above. In 418 A.D. 
he captured Chang-an, but left his son in charge of Chang-an while 
he himself came back to the Ordos country, where he ruled till his 
death in 425 A.D. 


The empire which was built up by Po Po around a smail nu- 
cleus did not last long, it soon broke up after his death by 432 A.D.; 
the empire which was known as the Hia Empire thus vanished. 
There is no further history of the Hiung-nu of the Ordos region 
after this date. It would thus appear that they lost their independ- 
ence and were totally absorbed by the Tobas. 


Thus we find that the Hiung-nu were associated with the Ordos 
region from a very remote time until the extinction of their rule 
shortly before the middle of the 5th century A.D. The geographical 
condition of the place compelled the people to persist in their nomadic 
habits. ý 


The expression ‘Odran’, as used in the Mahabharata verse, quoted 
above, may be connected with the word ‘Ordo’ which was in common 
use in Chinese history. In the Mahabharata passage the word may 
mean those who lived in camps, t.e., nomads who had ‘no settled 
territories of their own, living in movable tents. On the basis of this 
interpretation the first line of the verse may be translated as follows : 


“The Sakas, the Chinese and likewise the barbarians (Varvaras) 
who live in tents (Ordos) and in many regions (nanavaginah).’’ This 
description will apply to the nomads who are mentioned in Chinese 
History, as in the above passage they are referred to along with the 
Chinese. The period to which the passage refers, must be the one 
when ths Sakas were no longer regarded as nomads, as they have 
been separated from the barbarians (varvaras) and grouped with the 
Chinese. The use of the word ‘Odran’ in the Mahabharata in the. 
same sense in which it is known to have been in use in Chinese 
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history is remarkable since it shows a rather closs familiarity of the, 
Indians with the vainp-life of the nomads of China and Central Asia. 
The passage may also be taken. as referring to the Ordos territory 


where the Hiung-nu lived, and not merely to the camps of the Hiung- 
, nu nomads. . a: 


ENGLISH INFLUENCE ON BHARATENDU 
-HARISH CHANDRA’S PLAYS 


PRovesson A. N: EN M.A 
Govt. College, Bhopal. 


. Bharatendu Harish Chandra '(1850-1885) stands in Hindi 
Literature on the parting of the ways., He is the real founder of 
Hindi Drama. There was not much work in the realm of Hindi 
Drama before him and whatever little there was before his time 
was either too scanty or fragmentary to be recognised as such, or 
does not deserve the appellation of Drama Proper.‘ ~ “His chief 
contribution lies in giving to the Hindi world for the first time 
-dramasi in the: xeal sense of the term. He was a pioneer dramatist. 
` He had ‘not much to -fall back upon. He had to chalk out a line 
of dramatic action, himeelf. - “There was none in Hindi who could 
guide him in ‘his endeavours and show him a path.to. attaining of his 
dramatic powers. His was an age of transition, `} 

Various forces were endeavouritrg to meet at a converging point 
at this time. Like other Indian vernaculars, particularly Bengali, 
Hindi Literature also witnessed the signs of an infiltration of the 
western ideals in life and writing (though not to so great an extent 
as in Bengali), which leads the author of the present article to give it 
the nomenclature of an age of Renaissance in Hindi. After the Mutiny 
things were returning to normal. The proclamation of Queen 
Victoria was issued and the Universities of Bombay, Madras and 
Calcutta had been established to train Indians in arts and sciences 
on modern basis. Study of . English longuage and literature came 


1 ‘Raja -Laxman Singh’s translation of Kalidas’s ‘Shakuntala’ (1838) is a fine 
translation in conformity with the ideals of dramatic art. Its framework is made nob in 
complete indifference to the rules of dramaturgy and laws of Drama. Nevertheless, it is 
only a translation, bence cannot be included as pioneer work in Hindi Drama (vide Sikhar 
Chand Jain's “Hindi Natya Chintan,’’ 1941, Indore, pp. 74-78). Other Dramas in 
` Hindi prior.to Haris Chandra are “Hanuman Natak” by Hirdya Rani translated from 
Sanskrit in 1623, “Sbakuntala” by Newaj produced in 1723,. “Deo Maya Prapanch”’ by 
Deo (date. not known) translation of “Prabodh Chandredaya, ” by Brij Basi Das (1759), 
Vishwanath Singh's “Anand Raghunandan, ‘‘Nahush’’ by Girdhar Das, father of 
Bharatendu Harish Chandra. A complete list of plays before his times is given by. 
Bharatendu Harish Chandra in his essay on "Drama" (1883), pages 841 to 842 in | 


“Bhartenda Natakavali,”” (1927) Allahabad. Almost all his plays given above are in’ -` 


verse, and art dramas only in so far as this word has come to be added before their names 
or because’ dialogue is employed in them, ‘*‘Nahus’’ is in Brij Bhasa hence it falls out of 
fhe category of dramas in Khari-boli. Bharatendu Harish Chandra therefore, is the 
first real dramatist of Khari-boli Hindi (Vide Bharatendu-Natakavali) Part 1 by Brij Ratan 
Das, Allahabad, 1935. 
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. to be regarded as a badge of preferment in the eyes of the Government 
as well as the public. After the unsettled state which was the 
lot.of India for ovér two centuries, peace once more prevailed 
throughout India: - : 

As a result of the impact of the soaks new forces were let loose 
‘ in almost every walk of life and Literature. Modern Hindi Literature 
came to be born just. at this time under the touch of the west. 
‘Upon Bharatendu Harish Chandra fell the responsibility of a pioneer 
in Hindi Literature. Prose had been fostered and developed. 
Old values in life were either gradually crumbling, or were replaced 
by new-ones. Ht was a period of literary real in Hindi as in 
‘other Indian vernaculars. New adjustments were made of old 
standards as the latter were losing ground by the contact of the | 
East and the West. ‘The east had. met the west and out of this 
meeting nothing, short of a metamorphosis was expected. 

. Shakespeare: of all the. English dramatists was now in demand 
upon the Indian stage, “for the plays of’ Shakespeare besides being 
. popularised by a compulsory study of them in the Indian schools 
and colleges, an impetus being given to them by Parsi Theatres, 
where they were extremely popular at this time, presented analogous 
. stage conditions in the 19th Century India.’ Indian dramatists - 
-worked exactly under similar conditions ‘as Shakespeare did when 

he produced his plays in fhe last decade of the 16th century. There 
“were more studenis of Shakespeare on the banks of the Ganges than 
those on the Thames.” Bharatendu Harish Chandra had carefully 
studied Sanskrit and English Literature.* His visit. to Jagannath- 
puri brought him in contact with newer impulses. He must have 
been-impressed by the representation of Bengali plays he witnessed 
as also by the. representations of other plays of the west in Bengal. 
‘He was also aware of. the modes of dramatic expression on the Parsi 
- stage. Besides, he ‘was born and brought up in Banaras, a home of 
Ramlilas, which he also must have seen. When he came, therefore, 
tœ produce plays’ in Hindi, he was the inheritor of a vast store of 

Sanskrit traditions, new-trends which had swept Bengal in the 19th 
; century, traditions of Parsi stage and the popular represéntations 
‘of Ramlilas on the. crude, hempen-home-spun stage, besides an 
awareness of the newer impulses and forces which he imbibed from a 
study of English Literature. 


e 
T 


1 Sisson : “' Shakespeare i in India,” Oxford Üniversity Press, , P. 19. 


2 P., C. Ray: “Shakespeare ” 
3 Varshney : ‘‘Adhumk HindiSahitiya,” Allahabad (1941). 
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Bharatendu Harish Chandra had no set standards to guide him 
in his work. Of course for him there was the ancient dramatic 
tradition of Sanskrit literature, which was lying in obscurity for a 
long time on account of the Muslim domination of the country, an 
interest in which, however, was suddenly revived by a touch of 
western culture and civilization pursuant of righteous pride in 
everything that was indigenous. Sanskrit occupies naturally the 
first place in the‘ influence which contributed to make the dramatic 
art of Bharatendu Harish Chandra what it really is. The dramatic 
work of Harish Chandra in this period of literary chaos and uncertainty 
was that of a beginner, who would take up one thing from here, 
another from there to build bis dramatic framework. His work was - 
of assimilation of whatever came in his way, which he thought would 
contribute to establish Hindi drama on a sound footing and academic 
foundation. The result was a meeting of the old- and the new in 
his work, the Sanskrit and the English, ‘and other new “impulses 
with ‘the predominance of Sanskrit as usual. The art that was born 
out of this admixture was eclectic." He is a true representative 
dramatist of his times. His dramas are not merely a manifestation 
of a particular kind of mind that was of Bharatendu Harish Chandra 
but also a reflex and image of the times to show the body and form 
to which his work was directed. “He has”; says Dr. Indranath 
Madan,’ “employed any combination of different techniques which 

. have taken his fancy and this haphazard combination of’ classical, 
Parsi, Bengali features of drama has resulted in inorganic 
construction, incoherent characterisation, disharmony, and cheap 
entertainment.” i 

It will not be out of place to refer here to Bharatendu Harish 
Chandra’s essay on ‘‘ Drama’’ (1883) which is important in so far 
as it serves the useful purpose of enabling critics to adjudge his 
dramatic art. Itis a valuable document without which a correct 
estimate of his works ‘is not possible and it is really very strange 
that the critics have not paid the attention to it that it really deserves. 
it does not seem to have been put to the severest test by the critical 
acumen of some intelligent critic for the purpose cf yielding relevant 


1 B. Shyam Sunder Das has taken a different view of this admixture of various 
infnences in bis dramatic art. He ascribes it to Bharatendu’s imperfect knowledge 
of both Sawskrit and English Dramaturgy (vide ‘‘Bharatendu-Natakvali’') Allababad, 
1927, p. 54. In the opinion of the author of the present article the fact that there is 
an assimilation of both Sanskrit and English dramatic principles is the outcome of the 
Catholic temper of the age firstly and secondly, of the very natural assimilative tempera- 
ment of a pioneer, a founder, a begioner, and a new-fangled handler of the art. 

2 ‘Modern Hindi Literature". 
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critical deductions in regard to his plays. It was passed over as 
_ something of no value or importance until very late in our times 
when Dr. i. 8. Varshney recognised its manifold importance." 
Though written in 1883, twò years before his death, it points the 
way, tbe Hindi drama then was passing, as also the trend of Indian 
drama in general and the various forces which were shaping it. 
Before coming to an examination of the essay it ‘is to be decided 
whether this work is of Bharatendu Harish Chandra wholly or in 
part: or whoily from the pen of another person. Shyam Sunder Das?” 
has raised this point on a basis of a linguistic change in the texture 
of the éssay and also on the basis of a remark? which has been casually 
thrown in by the dramatist himself; both these reasons are certainly 
strong enough to set aside the claims of Harish Chandra as the sole 
author o the essay on drama. Radha Krishna Das is also of this 
opinion.* . 

At the same time it is also recognised by Shyam Sunder Das’ 
that only a part had been written by another man, a Sanskrit scholar 
of Banaras. But to the author of the present article it appears that 
ihe dramatist in the preparation of this essay had taken the help of 
some friend of his. This is what the dramatist has himself acknow- 
ledged. We should: not merely base our contention on the change 
of language, which may have been due to some other réasons. In the 
absence of any correct evidence and cogent arguments on either side 
it will be well if we take the essay asof the dramatist. Tn this 
“ essay the dramatist endeavours to lay bare all the various 
aspects of dramaturgy. To the making of it he has seized ~ 
upon works ‘like ‘‘Das-rupa’’, “Sahitya Darpan,’ ‘“‘Kavya- 
Prakash”, ‘“‘Bharatiya-Natya Shastra,” in Sanskrit; and Wilson’s 
“ Hindu Theatre”, ‘‘Life of the Eminent Persons, Dramatists and 
Novelists” and ‘‘ History de Italic in English.” ” ‘This essay is the’ 
first attempt in Hindi, original and comprehensive, to explain the 
5 principles of drama.’ Literature has been divided into two parts zy4 
and seq. The various forms of the two divisions of the latter have 
come to be examined: in detail, the various characteristics of each 
having been given by;the dramatist briefly. 


‘Adhunik Hindi Sehitiya’’.” 
_“Bharatendu Natakvali’, Allahabad, 1927, Foreword, p. 3. ê 

Foreword to “Drama”, p. 417, in Shyam Sunder Das’s ““Bheratendu-Natakavali.” 
“‘Bharatendu Harish Chandra” (mainly a biographical study). 

‘“Bharatendu Natkavali,”’ ; 
Foreword to essay in “Drama” in Shyam Sunder Das’s ‘‘Bharatendu Natakavali.”” 
Ibid, p. 417, 
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This is all done on the basis of old works of Sanskrit Dramaturgy. 
The features of actors and actresses, the requirements of the stage, 
an account of the modes of acting and their different types, classifica- 
tion on the basis of acts and their divisions, the prohibition of certain 
things for representation upon the stage, clown and his qualifications, | 
the classical (Sanskrit) dramatic theory of Rasa without which no 
play was considered to have attained the greater heights of excellence, 
scenes, drop-scenes, audience, green-room, and various other things 
associated with dramaturgy and theatrical representation of dramas 
upon the stage all these Bharatnedu Harish Chandra has incorporated 
to a large extent on the basis of Sanskrit principles of drama, the 
influence of which predominates over western or English influence.’ 
After baving dwelt upon the principles of dramatic art, he proceeds 
to trace the history of classical drama first containing a table of famous 
Sanskrit dramatists and dramas followed by a similar histerical account 
of the Hindi drama prior to his times, supplemented by a table of 
dramas previous to his times and contemporaneous with bim. An 
account of the plays in Europe is also given in the end. We don’t 
find in this essay great critical acumen; the entire work is a bare 
account of facts. Nor do we find Harish Chandra’s understanding 
and firm grasp of facts employed to yield critical judgments and 
‘deductions. The traditions of modern criticism had not.been laid 
then. It was just the dawn of criticism in Hindi literature. It is 
not suprising that one does not find in his work a fine presentation 
and critical solidarity, which come to literature only in maturer stages, 
and if would be a fatal error to adjudge this work by standards of 
modern criticism. 

However, the essay served as a guide to the dramatists writing 
contemporaneously with him, and showed thema path. The essay 
hints at changes also which Bharatendu Harish Chandra had adopted in ` 
his dramas as a departure from the classical canons of Sanskrit drama 
under the influence of the ideas of English dramaturgy, particularly 
of Shakespeare. In the first instance the essay indicates the change 
introduced in the 19th century in the concept of Hindi drama. Drama 
was no jonger regarded as such according to the classification of 
the classical type. It was not obligatory upon the dramatists to 
conform in strict obedience to the classical canons. A divergence 
from them if possible, was accepted as desirable,” as in social life 


1 Gulab Kai's ‘“Hindi-Natya-Vimarsh", Lahore, 1943, p. £5 
2 Bharatendu Haris Chandra’s essay (1883), p. 428 in Braj Ratna Das’s ‘‘Bharatendu 
Natakvali.”’ 
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old values were challenged. This i is what lampana exactly in the - 
case of Harish Chandra as scenes, different from classical dramaturgy, 
were introduced. wal in Sanskrit - was employed in a sense in 
which it was not originally intended,‘ scenes were shifted quickly,” 
the forbidden materials in ancient Sanskrit dramas were- introduced ` 


_ freely, Prastavana and Nandi were sometimes abandoned, these, in ` 


brief, are some of the factors, which, the essay points out, were taken 
by Bharatendu Harish Chandra -from foreign sources. The essay ‘in 
this way serves a very useful purpose in enabling one to understand i 
the dramatic art of tbe playwright. ; 

Before coming to trace the various points ‘of contact with English 
literature in Bbaratendu Harish Chandra’s plays, the question that 
arises here is whether the influence of English permeated his plays 
directly from bis study of English literature, or indirectly through 
Bengali literature, which in the 19th century was predominantly . 
imbued with foreign spirit, or through the. Parsi stage, where the . 
influence of Shakespedre had worked its way to transmute the spirit 
and technique of the Gujarati and Marathi drama. Hindi crities 


“have so far taken thé view that the influence of English on Harish 


Chandra was through Bengali. Perhaps this. view of the critics is- 


- based ‘obviously upon the - pilgrimage he undertook with the whole of . 


bis family to Jagannath Puri, whence he must have obtained oppor- 
tunities of coming into contact with Bengali drama, representations 
of which he must have witnessed in Calcutta. Banaras not being 
very far from the outskirts of the old province of’ Bengal, might also 
be obtaining news about the newer forces in Bengali Literature 
through representations of Bengali plays in the locality inhabited by, 
the Bengalees. The ibfluence of Shakespeare on him either in his 


‘translations or adaptations of the plays of the other dramatists or 
original plays bearing. Shakespeare's impress’ has not been properly 


estimated by critics. 

It must not be forgotton here that the production of the Sines 
of Bharatendu Harish Chandra was taken up as a part of reaction 
against the cheap entertainment provided in the Parsi plays. He 


.was exceedingly dissatisfied with their mode of writing, and aimed at 


giving Hindi drama something of cultural and academic distinction. 
Evidence is not lacking to show that he was fairly well read in 
English literature though not to such a degree as in Sanskrié litera- 


_ ture. So it is difficult to sty whether English influence reached him 


1 Ibid, p. 461, ~ 
2 Ibid, p: 428. 
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through this one source, or that other, but all these sources of influ- 
ence invisibly worked in his mind to produce plays which by their- 
new, combinations, manifestations, and manipulations would take the 
world by a storm. Of course we can judge their comparative worth. 
To the author of the present article the sources of influence in order 
of a jadder-like gradation are as follows :— . 


- 1. Bengali. 
"2. Parsi. 
8. English, 


The age was one of compromise or combination of various aspects 
in every spbere of life. The nineteenth century looked to the past 
as much as it anticipated the future. The twentieth century sprang 
from the womb of the nineteenth. People. were throwing off the 
shackles of the past generation. Nevertheless, they could not all at 
once break away from them. As they ran to leave them behind, 
they clung to them fast inspite of themselves. In view of the temper 
of the age it will not be proper for us to examine the priority of any 
of these sources of English influence on him but to consider each as 
a line in the chain which contributed to give Hindi literature a 
remarkable headway. 

Bharatendu Harish Chandra’s plays number eighteen.’ This 
number incltdes his translations from Sanskrit and English. There 
is only one translation from English.” Translation from Sanskrit. 
are six in number. The rest eleven are his original plays. A com- - 
parative: numerical estimate of translations in Sanskrit and English 
shows the inclination of the playwright towards Sanskrit more than 
towards English, which leads one again to believe that inspite of 
the playwright’s contact with’ English dramaturgy his association - 
with Sanskrit was comparatively deeper, arid indirectly this fact points 
to the greater influence of Sanskrit on his art. His plays fali into 
three divisions :—(1) social and “political plays,’ (2) mythological 
plays,* (3) dramas based on love or romantic plays. The present. 
classification ê is important for our purpose, for it reveals firstly, the 
main trend of Hindi drama in the twentieth century, as also secondly 


1 Shyam Sunder Das pane the number to fourteen ‘‘Bharatendu Granthavali,” 

Allahabad, 1927, Foreword, p. 2. 
“Deriab Bandhu” (the Merchant of Venica) 1880. 

i “Bharat Durdasa” (1880) and “Nil Devi” (1881). 

4 “Sati Pratap” (1888). 

§ “Candra-Vali’’ (1876). 

6 For classification of his plays vide Varshney : “Adhunik Hindi Sahitya,’’ Allababad. 
1941, page 110. 
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it points to the various source-materials of Hindi drama. The age put 
no ban upon anything. Energies of man had an unbridled scope. Any 
subject from anywhere with certain plausible restrictions would well 
serve for drama. The age was catholic. Its catholicity is seen in 
this classification of the playwright’s drama. He went to history, 
mythology, sociology, politics and love for treatment in his plays. His 
social plays and farces anticipate the realistic attachment in Hindi 
drama which was firmly to take root in the thirties of the present 
century through the endeavours of Govind Das Seth, Bhuvneshvar 
Prasad, Laxmi Narain ‘Misra, Prithvinath Sharma and Upendra 
Nath Ask. An interest in Indian History and tales of ancient Hindu 
mythology was revived in the 19th century as a reaction against the 
overwhelming effect of western culture -and civilization. Bharatendu 
Harish Chandra’s historical and mythological plays are the outcome 
of this tendency. There is no originality of treatment in his drawas 
of love, which are couched in the narrow grooves of the sentiment of 
love of the mediaeval period in Hindi. Bharatendu Harish Chandra’s 
dramatic work might not provide a varied fare of human life, his 
treatment might not be novel, his conception stereotyped, neverthe- 
less his was not the business to achieve anything perfect, his work 
was finished as soon as he had pointed a way. The torch was lighted 
in the darkness of the literary field, so that others might follow 
without the least danger of stumbling. f 

The following are some of the traces of English influence on 
his work. The influence is specially of Shakespeare as perhaps he 
was the only English dramatist whose plays appealed to the young 
Indians then. The following characteristics are to be noted in this 
connection : i 

a ‘Bharatendu Harish Chandra’s translation of Shakespears ‘The 
Merchant of Venice” under the caption—‘Durlab-Bandhu’’.* 

1 Jt will be more appropriate to call it an adaptation than a translation. Changes 
are effected in the names of characters; places and situations have been recast to suit 
Indian condition, until a complete metamorphosis takes place of the original play. 

Whether or not the adaptation has been done by Harish Chandra is another point, a 
decision about which is particularly important in evaluating on the playwright the influence 
of English Literature, iis extent, proportion and manner. Babu Shyam Sunder Das 


considers it to have been translated or adapted by Baleswar Prasad, a contemporary of the 
playwright, hence it is not desirable to include it in a collection of his plays. (vide 


? 


Foreword to ““Bharatendu Natakvali’’, Allahabad, 1927, p. 2). Dr. Varshney takes this to 


have been done by Bharatendu Harish Chandra in 1880. (vide *‘Adhonik Hindi Sahitya’’, 
Allahabad, 1941, p. 23).° Brij Ratan Das does not agree with Babu Shyam Sunder Das. 


According to him the first scene of the play was first published in Harish’Chandra's i 


‘Chandrika’ and ‘Mohan Chandrika” of May, 1880, where it is acknowledged by the play- 
wright that its translation was made with the help of Baleswer Prasad and keeping before 
him ‘‘Surlata’’ by Pyare Lal Mukhopadhyay, a -Bengali translation of the same. Of 


course it is true that Bharatendu Harish Chandra died before completing it. It was, however, . 


completed by Pt. Ram Shankar Vyas and B. Radha Krishna Das. Babu Shyam Sunder 
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(2) The ‘adoption of the word ‘Opera’? as the nomenclature for 
one of his plays. 

(8) Abandonment of Prastavana, Nandi, Nat; Nati, Sutradhar, 
Epilogue introduced by the orthodox playwrights according to the 
ancient Indian mode of dramatic writing.’ It moust-tbe noted 
here that Bharatendu Harish Chandra did not consider them as 


has confused this with another translation done by Baleswar Prasad and published ander 
the title of ‘‘Vénice-ka-Soudagar”. This translation was published in ‘Kashi Patrika” 
(vide Braj Ratan Das, ‘‘Bharatendu Natakvali’’, Vol. 2, Allahabad, 1936, page 28). 


1 Opera is the name given by Bharatendu Harishchandra to “Bharat Japani" (1877) 
in Braj Ratan Dos ‘‘Bharatendu “Natakvali’’ Vol. II, Allahabad, 1936, pages. 227-248. 
Babu Shyam Sunder Das does not include it in his ““Bharatendu Natkavali” as being not 
his play. It was published for the first time in “Harischandra Chandrika,” December, 
1877. Itisa translation of Bengali ‘‘Bnarat Mata." another play of the same name. A 
change has been made from the original in the translation in the substitution of ‘Mata’ 
for ‘Janani.’ The following are the reasons adduced by Brij Ratan Das to support that 
this work is of the playwright and at least, if it is written by another man, as a doubt is 
raised by an advertisement of the play in ‘‘Kavi-Vachan-Suddha’’ of 1878, it has peen 
considerably improved and revised by Bharatendu Harischandra :— 


ie a In his essay on “Drama” Bharatendu Harischandra includes it as a play by 
hitaself, 

(2) “Bharat men machi hai Hori,” is a song in the play which has been included 
in “Madhu-Mukul’’ published in June, 1880, consisting of the poetical compositions of 
Harishchandra and B. Girdhar Das, his father. 

= 48) Its three ‘Chappayas’ a are from ‘‘Prabodhini’’ composed by Bharatendu 
Harischandra. ' 

(4) Babu Radha Krishna Das advertised the play as written by bim in “Uéhit Vakta’’ 
of 81st December, 1881. : 

(5) In ‘Bharat-Sudasa Pravartak’’ of December, 1881, its advertisement appeared as 
a play of Bharatendu. 

(6) “Kavi Vachan Sudha” of October, 1881 takes it to be his work. 

All the above-mentioned arguments in support of the contention have been taken from 
“Bharatendu Natkavali’’ of Brij Ratan Das, Allahabad, 1936, pp. 24-26), 

‘Opera’ is an English Word. ‘‘These heroic, pathetic and other movements all com- 
bined with a general operatic tendency, Scenery had, as we have seen, come into general 
use in this period of the Restoration and along with this advent of scenery we bave noted 
the tendency towards exaggeration and artificiality of plot ard character. The age still 
retained the enthusiasm for music which was so marked a feature of the Elizabethan period 
and the enthusiasm fcr music added to the other movements indicated above readily made 
way forthe elaboration of the opera” (‘British Drama” by Allardyee Nicoll, London, 

- 1927 (new edition), page 288. With the influence of Shakespeare in Bengali, Gujarathi aad 
Marathi and on acecunt of the Indians’ temperamental love of music, opera came into 
heing in Bengal first, as the influence of Shakespeare had a priority of time there and the 
word gained so much currency in Bengal as to be even used by one who did not know much 
English. In the 19th century operas were popular upon the Bengali stage, preponderance as 
there is of music in them, their representations provided to the Bengalees the same enter- 
tainmenft as did the ‘Yatras' wherein also the operatic elements abound (Mr. 8. K. De 
“Bengali Literature in the 19th century,’’ 1919, page 447—his reference to the preponderance 
of the operatic and the melodramatic elements over the dramatic in the jatra) 

The employment of werd can also be used to show the influence of the Hnglish Litera- 

. ture on Bharatendu Harischandra through Bengali and not direct. h 


2 “Vidya Sunder” (1868), * Pakhand-Vidamban’’ (1872) are characterised by an 
abandonment of Prastuvana, Sutradhar, Nandi, Nat, and Nati, 

“Bharat Durdasa’’ (1880) opens only with a prayer of two lines and proceed straight 
with the business of the plot The prayer, ıt is satisfying to note, is only of two lines 
and is an evidenee of the playwright’s growing dissatisfaction with these classical, 
principles. sg 

‘Nil Devi” (1881) opens with a skort poem in praise of the brave Rajputani by three 
“apsaras.” ` . 

k “Andher Nagri” (1881) introduces the action of the play without the observance of 
any ceremony whatsoever. ; 

t“ Mudra-Rakshasa” (1873) alone contains an epilogue of the formal type and that too, 
because it is a translation of a Sanskrit play of the same name, 
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unnecessary appendages of drama proper as a matter of principle, 
but he was a representative dramatist of his age, and as such he 
had to make way for himself by catering to the taste of the audience 
or the people, who on account of the influence of English Drama- 
tists had begun to look at these relics of ancient classical Dramaturgy 
with suspicion. Besides, Bharatendu Harish Chandra was an innovator 
in Drama, he was an experimentalist, the leader of the movement- 
which led him to seek fresh fields and pastures new in the art of 
dramatic writing. As such one should not be surprised if he finds 
the abandonment of these dramatic opportunities only in some of 
his piays and not in others. His policy was one of compromise 
than of a revolution. He was a believer ‘in a gradual change to sweep 
over Hindi Drama rather than revolutionary changes brought about 
within its fold by a sudden coup. 

(4) Abandonment of the word ‘‘garbhank’’ in the sense in 
which it was originally intended to be introduced in classical drama. 
Bharatendu Harishchandra makes use of the word inthe sense of 
scene, & modern equivalent of -the word.* In classical dramas acts 
were not divided into scenes. Where necessary for explanations, ' 
short scenes known as ‘‘garbhank’’ and ‘viskambhak’ were used, 
but only rarely. i 


(5) The ancient mode of seven or ten acts has been in some 
cases given up by him.” Instead the five act technique was proved 
immensely attractive to the playwright. 

(6) Conception of Nil-Devi, a character in ‘his drama of the 
same name, has been based, as the playwright himself acknowledges, ° 
on an English poem by an Indian writer. The playwright has 
quoted in full or part (it is not clear nor the name of the poet given) 
the poem from where occurred to him tbe idea of the production of 
the play.“ He was inspired to write-down the play by seeing 
almost everyday around him excessively forward and daring mem- 
sahibs of the west. The plight of Indian women in their comparison 
gave him a rude shock and he desired the backward Indian women 
. to come up to them in their behaviour and mode of life.” Nil-Devi 


1 Vide “Prem-Jogini’’ (1875), acts are divided into ‘'Garbhanks.’ The first act 
contains four. 

3 “Satya Harishchandra’ (1878) has only five acts, ‘‘Chandravali’ has four, 
‘Vidya Sunder,” three, “Vaidki-Himsa Himsa na Bhavati” (1878) four acts. The first 
and the fourth are in keeping with the English division of plays into three or five acts. 

565. Vide Foreword to “‘Nil-Devi’’ (1881) ‘‘Bharatendu Natkavali”’ by. Braj Ratan Das. 
page 

4 Ibid, ao pp. 503-504. 

E Ibid, p. 6 


~ 
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inspite of the admonition of her son plans an artifice to take revenge 
upon the murderer of her husband and she succeeds in her designs. 
She pierces the dagger in the side of the enemy, brings back the 
` dead body of her husband after the Muslim Army is routed and 
with the dead body sits upon fire in the hope of reunion with her 
husband in the next world. It is quite clear that the playwright 
was led to the creation of this woman character on account of his 
inclination towards western ideals and modes of life. 

(7) Bharatendu Harish Chandra set the ball rolling by attempting 
Tragedy in conception very close to the Shakespearean tragedy. * 

(8) Bharatendu Harish Chandra’s farces and satires mark a 
departure from the conception of the same in Sanskrit. In Sanskrit 
tbe aim of the farces was only to afford recreation and as such it 
(humour) occupied an important place in dramatic literature. It 
was regarded as beyond its legitimate scope to expose the evils 
in society by an attack upon them. Bharatendu Harish Chandra 
took as the themes of his piays some of the sores in society upon 
which he intended to draw the attention of the people of his age. 
His “‘Andher Nagri” (1881) deals with the theme that it is very 
naturai for the subjects of a king who has no discrimination between 
right and wrong to fall an easy prey to his cupidity. “ Visasya 
Ausadham ’’ is based upon the platitude that poison has its remedy 
in poison and thus treats of Malharrao Holkar’s deposition from the 
Gadi of Baroda State. In @f@at Rar R'a a waf the playwright 
castigates the evil of drink which those who indulge in it support’ 
on religious writ. The weapons employed by the playwright here 
are those of irony, sarcasm and invective. The aim of such plays 
was reform of society by exposing its black spots. 


1 “Nil-Devi'’ isa tragedy. Like Shakespeare’s it is named after the heroine, it 
ends with the death of the heroine, the antagonist is also killed, bis death represented 
upon the stage, external conflict between the heroine and the antagonist is emphatically 
pronounced, the beroine is no ordinary woman, she is the wife of a brave Indian Rajput 
Warrior who’ was also the ruler of an Indian State. 


D HIGHLIGHTS ON “ PANJDEH” 


Durr Kumar GHoss 
Lecturer, Hooghly Mohsin College, Chinsurah 
D 

The Panjdeh crisis of 30th March, 1885, has since been believed 
to be the result of an unprovoked aggression by Russia on Afghan 
territory. Lord Randolph Churchill complained in the House of 
Commons on 4th May, 1885, that Russia had often violated the 
pledges, she had given since 1869.1 That year Prince Gortchakow 
chad assured Lofd Clarendon that ‘‘ The Czar looks upon Afghanisthan 
as completely outside the sphere within which Russia may be called 
upon to exercise her influerce.’’? Colonel Malleson echoed ` Tord 
Randolph when he brought against Russia the charge of violation of 
the Granville-Gortchakow Agreement of 1872-73. The agreement, it 
was alleged, had effected “‘ the absolute delimitation’ of the frontier 
of Afghanisthan,’’* and Russia had “in the face of right . . . crossed 
the border line which she agreed to in 1872-78.’"* Tater, in . April, 
1882, M. de Giers,’ the Russian Minister, had suggested, as Arthur 
Arnold pointed out in the House of Commons, ‘“‘ that the boundary of 
Afghanisthan passed from Khodja Saleh to Sarakhs ’’*—a line far to 
the north of Panjdeh. Lord George Hamilton was louder in ‘protest 
when he accused Russia of: what he considered a gross infraction of the 
solemn covenant of 16th March, 1885,° by which Russia. was alleged 
to have promised not to invade Panjdeh or any Afghan territory. 

The Ministry of Gladstone came in for a round of severer 
criticism. When on 4th May, 1885, Gladstone reached an agreement 
with Russia to submit the Panjdeh issue to arbitration, the Conser- 
vatives and the Press of England saddled upon him the responsibility 
for sacrificing national honour to Russia. Notwithstanding that peace 
had been secured, the Conservatives clamoured that it was a peace of 
dishonour and disgrace, a peace at any price.” On the very night of 
4th May, the Conservatives obstructed the passage of the Vote of Credit 
which Gladstone had proposed on 27th April, 1885. Not a single 


1 Vide his speech in the House of Commons, Hansard, 1884-85, Vol. cexevii, 
pp. 1524-41. 


Ibid., p. 1527. 
3 Ibid., p. 1572. 
4 Malleson, Russo-Afghan Question and the Invasion of Tadi; p. 114 
5 Hansard, 1884-85, Vol. cexeviii, p. 208. 
6 Ibid., ‘174. 


7 From Te speech of Baron Henry De Worms, 11th May, .1885, H.C. Hansard, 
1884-85, Vol. cexeviil, p~ 199. 
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voice could_that day be raised against his brilliant speech, which has 
gone down in history as one of the finest specimens of parliamentary 
oratory.. But when the Resolution was opposed, it was opposed in the 
name of the nation. Gladstone was accused of vacillation and betrayal, 
of showing ‘‘ whining indignation against Russia one week,’’® and of 
making a complete surrender the next.’ The Conservatives made 
out a very fine case of their parliamentary defeat of 27th April. In 
the House of Commons on 4th May, Lord Randolph cleverly dove- 
tailed it?? into what then passed as “‘ exalted patriotism.” A week 
later, the Conservatives went still further: on llth May, they brought 
about a hostile motion which practically amounted to a Vote of 
“Censure. Moving an Amendment in the House of Commons, Lord 
George Hamilton™ accused Gladstone of having gone back upon his 
own words. He alleged that on 27th April Gladstone had demanded 
reparation against Russia but ‘‘ the Prime Minister has now altogether 
abandoned the attitude by which alone this Vote of £11,000,000 was 
obtained.” Mr. Chaplin even went the length of suggesting that 
England ought to have gone to war with Russia rather than concluded 
“a sham and dishonourable peace. 
Very similar views were also expressed by the most important 
section of the English Press. The Times, which was singularly 
restrained in its opinions, criticised the Liberal Ministry for their 
“lack of vigilance, forethought and energy. “The Government,” 
wrote the Times, “‘ has greatly mismanaged this Afghan business.’’** 
It doubted the prospects of peace with Russia, and in doing so it 
claimed to have voiced the opinion of a large section of the Continental 
Pregs'® and that of the English people."* May be, the apprehension 
of a war with Russia did not come true, yet indeed the feeling was 
then rampant not only in England but also in the Continent that 
Gladstone had meekly surrendered to Russia and had thus only delayed 
the war and not averted it. Reports were daily sent by the Foreign 
Correspondents of the Times from various European capitals that quite 
a large section of the Continental Press was critical of the Gladstone 
- Ministry and sceptical about the prospects of peace.” Even the Press 
in India joined in the chorus. The Hindu Patriot, one of the then 


3:12 


8 & ? From the speech of Edward Stanhope, 4th May, 1885, H.C. Hansard, 
1884-85, Vol. cexevii, p. 1549. 5 

10 Ibid., pp. 1524-25. 

11 Hansard, 1884-85, Vol. cexeviii, pp. 171-185. 

12 Hansard, 1884-85, Vol. cexeviii, p. 220. 

13 Editorial, 8th May, 1885, p. 9. 

14 Editorial, Tth May, 1885, p. 9 

15 Editorial, 8th May, 1885, p. 9. 

16 Ibid., 12th May, 1885, p. 10. 

17 Vide the Times, the issues of May, 1885. 
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leading English weeklies of Calcutta, criticised Gladstone in two of its 
leaders.** The result of this universal condemnation was that popular 
opinjon went against the Liberals in the General Election of 1885. 
True, the Government was thrown out of power by the Beach Amend- 
ment, and public opinion was largely shaped by the Irish Question 
and the Crimes Act, yet the Central Asian Question did not a little 
to seal the fate of the Liberal Ministry. 

The belief has, therefore, come to stay that Gladstone was solely 
responsible for the bungling at Panjdeh, assuredly so, because even 
Sir Peter Lumsden and Lieutenant A. C. Yate, the two most important 
personnel of the British Boundary Commission, laid the blame for the 
crisis at the doors of Gladstone. ‘‘ However much the wretched 
business at Kushk is to be deplored,” wrote Sir Peter Lumsden, “‘ the 
responsibility of it rested not with the British Officers of the Commis- 
sion, but on those responsible for the position in which they were 
placed.’’* Lt. Yate.writes, “ The truth is that blame attaches solely - 
to the Liberal Government then in power, for its tortuous and un- 
straightforward policy.’’?° : 

Even so, whether Russia was indeed guilty of aggression on Afghan 
territory, and Gladstone of vacillation and betrayal, are quite ponder- 
able questions. Nof that the conduct of either Russia or Gladstone 
was above reproach. In fact, every Russian advance in Central Asia 
had: been aggressive in character. Russia had steadily pursued’ a 
forward policy till the frontier of Afghanisthan was finally settled. 
Surely, in 1869, she had recognised Afghanisthan as a sphere beyond 
her influence,” while in 1872-73 she had agreed to the boundaries of 
Afghanisthan ds laid down by England.” When the Liberals were 
in power in the eighties, she agreed to lend her co-operation in de- 
limitating the Afghan frontier, and undertook to send her Commissioner 
to meet the British Commission at Sarakhs.** Yet she did not send 
Zelenoy to meet Sir Peter Lumsden when the latter was deputed by 
England to demarcate the Afghan frontier. Instead, she made a 
further move-to the south, occupied Pul-i-Khatun and even Zulfiqar, 
and then encroached upon the Kushk. Not only that, she assured ; 
England on 16th- March, 1885, that she had no intention to advance 

18 The leaders are entitled ‘‘ The Surrender’ and “ The pene oa its Conse- 
quences,” dated the 11th May, 1885, pp. 222-23 and Ist June, 1885, 

18 Letter, dated the 9th October, 1888, to the Editor, The fimes ` published in 
the issue of 11th October, p. 18. : 

20 England and Russia face to face in Asia, p. 443. 

21 Letter of Gotchakow to Baron epee dated the 7th March, 1869, Parl. 
Pap., 1878, Vol. 908 p. 721, 

22 Ibid., 709. 


23 Letter Poe M.. de Giers to EARN dated the 18th June, 1884, Parl. Pap. 
1884- 85, Vol, lxxxvii, p. 86. 
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upon Panjdeh.* Yet, within a fortnight she drove the Afghans out 
of that place which they were defending in the belief that the territory ` 
was theirs. 

The Liberal Ministry, on the other hand, had often asserted 
that Panjdeh was-an Afghan territory, and seemingly, it was their 
encouragement which led Abdur Rahaman to believe that the territory 
belonged to him. In his Autobiography” the Amir claimed the terri- 
tory as his own and pretended to have given it up for the sake of | 
peace. Actually, Gladstone was bound by his own agreement of 1880 
to protect the Amir from any foreign aggression, and it was with this 
object that he demanded the Vote of Credit on 27th April. That day 
he had impressed upon the House of Commons that there had been 
a breach of the covenant of 16th March, 1885.7" Yet, at the hour of 
trial he fell short of his supposed commitments, and surrendered the 
Panjdeh issue to arbitration. The result was-that the oasis of Panjdeh 
was forever lost to Afghanisthan. 

None the less; when it is borne out that the negotiations during 
Gladstone’s administration only followed their logical course, that it 
was very doubtful whether Panjdeh belonged effectually to Afghanisthan, 
and that the responsibility for the deplorable affray at Kushk was to 
be found neither in Russia nor in Gladstone, we are apt to take a very 
different view of the whole case. 

The story of the negotiations between England and Russia for 
some sort of an independent zone between their respective empires 
in the Hast dates back to 1869-68. Upon the fall of Samarkand in 
1868, Lord Lawrence, the then Viceroy of India, urged the Home 
Government to come to a definite understanding with the Czar to 
stave off any contact between their Eastern Empires. Though 
nothing was done during his Viceroyaltiy, the question was taken up 
when Lord Mayo came in office. Negotiations were entered into 
between the British Foreign Secretary, Lord Clarendon, and the 
Russian Minister, Prince Gortchakow, whereupon the latter, assured 
the British Government that Russia looked upon Afghanisthan as 
completely beyond her sphere of influence.” Not much importance, 
however, could then be attached to this assurance since “‘ the frontier 
of Afghanisthan,’’ as Clarendon admitted, “ was ill-defined.” *° 
Douglas Forsyth, a Bengal Civil Servant, who enjoyed the confidence 


24 Parl. Pap., 1884-85, Vol. lxxxvii, p. 208. 
25 p. 161. 
20 Hansard, 1884-85, Vol. cexevii, p. 864. 

a7 P.P. 1873, Vol. 75, p. 721. 

28 Ibid., p. 728. 
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of the ‘Viceroy, was, therefore; sent to St. Petersburg to discuss the 
question of an independent zone over with the Russian authorities. 

But the Forsyth Mission failed to produce any result, satisfactory. 
to England. Yet, its significance has sometimes been exaggerated. 
In his History of British India Roberts writes, ‘‘ The result was that 
Russia agreed to acknowledge Shere Ali’s sway south of the Oxus over 
his father’s former possessions, provided that he respected the integrity 
of Bokhara north of that river.’’** Gortchakow, however, had never 
agreed to Shere Ali’s claims to the south of the Oxus. On the contrary, ` 
when Clarendon went to see him at Heidelberg on 3rd September, 1869, 
he asserted that “a portion of the country south of the Oxus was 
claimed by the Amir of Bokhara.’’*° Neither did the Russian Prince 
ever acknowledge Shere Ali’s rights ‘‘ over his father’s former posses-. 
sions.’’ On the other hand, in consequence of the explanations 
exchanged befween Russia and Mr. Forsyth it had been agreed in 
principle that the territory, then in the actual possession of Shere Ali 
Khan, should be considered to -constitute the limits of Afghanisthan, 
and should the Amir make any atteinpt to interfere beyond hese. 
limits, the English Government would restrain him from any attempts 
at aggression.” ‘Further, to ascertain the true limits of Shere Ali’s 
territories the two Governments agreed to commission General 
Kaufmann, the Governor of Russian Turkestan, to collect all informa- 
tions about the northern and north-western frontier of Afghanisthan.™ 
Lord Mayo, while accepting the principles of this agreement, never- 
theless tried to assert that the boundaries of Shere Ali’s possession 
coincided with those of his father.** Gortchakow refused to accede 
to this presumption of the Viceroy, and in December, 1870, once again 
reiterated the principle that thé territory in fhe actual possession of 
Shere Ali should: be taken as the limits of Afghanisthan.* 

The logic in Gortchakow’s standpoint is unmistakable. In 
Afghanisthan there was nothing of a Law of Succession, and might was 
the only recognised right there. Theoretically, succession to the Afghan. 
throne was determined by a custom, according to which the reigning 
‘Amir, at the time of his death, used to nominate his heir. In practice,. 
however, the death of a.ruler was almost invariably followed by a war 
of succession, not necessarily among the sons of the deceased ruler, 
but among all those who had any pretensions to the crown. In short, 

89 pp.’ 414, 
30 P.P., 1878, Vol. Ixxv, p. 728. 
31 Ibid, p. 774. 
32 Ibid., p. 705 
33 Fbid., p. T64. 
34 Ibid., p. T74. 
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in Afghanisthan the only rightful sovereign was he who could take the 
crown and keep it. . In the absence of a lawful institution which could 
determine the succession to the throne, neither England nor Russia was 
obliged to recognise anybody’s title to sovereignty in Afghanisthan. This 
principle was followed by Great Britain even prior to 1869. Lawrence 
had recognised Shere Ali as Amir of Afghanisthan in 1864, but. when 
Afzal drove Shere Ali out of Kabul two years later, the former was at 
once recognised as its-ruler and the latter as lord of Kandahar and 
Herat. Soon afterwards, Afzal captured Kandahar, and the Indian 
Government acknowledged the ‘ fait accompli’ and gave its recognition 
to Shere Ali ohly as master of Herat. 


Protagonists of Shere Ali’s rights have condemned Lawrence for 
his ‘vacillation’ in recognising the ‘lawful’ Amir’s title to the throne. | 
But they forget that the nomination of Shere Ali by his father, though 
binding on the Barakzayis, gave him no title of claim to Britain’s 
recognition, until the voice of the chief and the people of Afghanisthan 
had ratified the deceased Amir’s choice. In comparison with his ` 
brothers, Shere Ali might have been the lawful sovereign, but his father, 
the Dost himself, was no better than a mere usurper; and so long as 
the Sadojayis had any pretensions to the throne of Afghanisthan, 
Lawrence could not but 'sit idle with folded palms. If Lord Dalhousie’s 
recognition of Dost Muhammad as founder*of the Barakzayi Dynasty in 
supersession of the House of the Sadojayis was justifiable, so, too, must 
have been Lawrence’s conduct in recognising Shere Ali, first as the- 
Amir Afghanisthan, and then as lords of those portions of the country 
that he could retain by his strength of arms. The. several operations 
were all parts of one consistent policy, that of assenting peaceably to 
visible facts—resultant from a neighbour’s settlement of his own affairs 
after his own fashion.** 


The Memorandum of Kaufmann ** was encouraging neither to 
England nor to Shere Ali Khan. Kaufmann reported on November 29, 
1872, that the authority.of the Amir was not established in Badakshan 
while his possession over the towns of Akchou, Seripool, Maimane, 
Chibirgan, and Andkhoi was doubtful. But, since the report was. 
obtained after Granville had claimed certain boundaries for Afghanisthan 
in October, 1872, Gortchakow’ did not give it more consideration than’ 
was due to it. Irn a despatch to Lord Augustus Loftus, the British 
Ambassador at St. Petersburgh, Granville laid down on October 17, 


35 Wyllie, Essays on the External Policy of India, p pp. 118-119. 
~ 36 P.P. 1873, Vol. lxxv, pp. 705-06. 
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1872, what Her Majesty’s Government considered to be the territories 
and boundaries of Afghanisthan.*” 


(1) “ Badakshan, with its dependent district of Wakhan from 
the Sarikal (Woods Lake) on the east to the junction of the Kokcha 
River with the Oxus (or Penjah), forniing the northern boundary of this 
Afghan province throughout its entire extent. 

(2) ‘‘ Afghan Turkestan, comprising the districts of Kunduj, 
Khulm, and Balkh, the northern boundary of which would be the line 
of the Oxus from the junction of the Kokcha River to the port of the 
Khoja Saleh, inclusive, on the high road from Bokhara to Balkh. 
Nothing to be claimed by the Afghan Amir on the left bank of the 
Oxus below Khoja Saleh. 

(3) ‘‘ The internal districts of Aksha, Seripool, Maimenat, 
Shibberjan, and Andkoi, the latter of which would be the extreme 
Afghan frontier possession to the north-west, the desert beyond 
belonging to independent tribes-of Turcomans. 

(4) “ The western Afghan frontier between the dependencies of 
Herat and those of Persian province of Khorassan is well-known and 
need not here be defined.” : 

Prince Gortchakow did not immediately accept the boundaries as 
stated in Granville’s despatch. He instructed Count Brunnow, the 
Russain Ambassador at London, on December 7, 1872, to communicate 
it to the British foreign Secretary ‘‘ that no territories should be taken 
into account, but such as having formerly recognised the authority of 
Dost Muhammad were still in the actual possession of. Shere Ali 
Khan.” ** He refused to admit of Shere Ali’s rights over Badakshan 
and even questioned his authority over the towns of Akshou, Seripool, 
Maimane, Chibirgan, and Andkoi. Nevertheless, in deference to the 
wish of the Government of Her Britannic Majesty, the Imperial Cabinet 
agreed to waive the principle of ‘‘ actual possession ° as far as the 
‘‘ internal districts ’’ were concerned, and agreed to include them within 
the territories of Afghanisthan.”® 

Granville, was, however, not content with the possession of the 
“internal districts °’ alone. He again claimed Badakshan for Shere 
Ali and prevailed upon Russia to recognise the boundaries as stated 
in his despatch of 17th October. After some deliberation Russia gave 
way and ‘‘ accepted the line of boundary laid down by England.” ** . 


37 Ibid., pp. 695-96. 

38 P,P, 1878, Vol. cxxv, p. 699. 
39 Tbid., p. 701. 

40 Ibid., p. 709. 

41 Ibid., p. 709. 
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‘Lord Randolph Churchill claimed in the House of Commons on 
May 11, 1885, that the Agreement of 1872-73 had effected “ the absolute 
delimitation of the frontier of Afghanisthan.’’ * This is, however, very 
debatable since the agreement contained two very serious loopholes. 
First, Granville did not elucidate what constituted the dependencies of 
Herat and as England had taken upon her the responsibility to define the 
boundaries of Afghanisthan, it was her business to explain them . 
adequately. In 1872-73 the boundaries of Afghanisthan were not actually 
“ well known ”’ because it was. subject to ‘‘ fluctuation,” as Mayo 
rightly pointed out. Besides, though Russia abandoned the principle 
of “ actual possession ’’ with regard to the ‘‘ internal districts,” she 
did not waive it in respect of the other territories in question. 

> ‘What was the extent in 1872-73 of Shere Ali’s sway to the north 
of Herat over its distant dependencies was indeed very uncertain.- The 
title of the Amir to sovereignty over: those distant regions was dubious. 
Since Dost Muhammad died only 19° ‘days after he had wrested the city 
of Herat from Persia, he could not extend his authority over the 
Turcomans, who inhabited the regions, washed by the waters of the 
Murghab and the Kushk. Of these tribes, the Saryks, who at that 
time had displaced the Salors from Panjdeh, were the most notorious. 
They were too fond of their independence and obeyed no other law than 
that of superior force. ,No Government could hope to bring them to 
allegiance unless it was very strong and could exact obedience from them 
by its sheer might. That Shere Ali, before 1878, had been able to 
establish his authority over the Saryks does not seem to be at all likely. 
For five years after Dost Muhammad’s death Afghanisthan was ravaged 
by a war of succession, and it was not till January, 1869, when Shere Ali 
by his decisive victory over Abdur Rahman established his claim upon 
the throne, that the fatricidal struggle in Afghanisthan was over. Yet, 
for quite sometime even after his final accession, Shere Ali’s position 
upon the throne was precarious. With scanty resources and untrust- 
worthy lieutenants he found his position as the Amir more nominal 
than real. The wars of Dost Muhammad’s reign, coupled with the 
war of succession that followed his death, had taxed to the utmost the 
resources of Afghanisthan. The Afghan Exchequer was empty and the 
Amir could not hope to replenish it either, since the collection of revenues 
had fallen to the minimum—as little as only Rs. 66 lakhs from all the 
provinces of the Kingdom.** Shere Ali could not pay his troops, and the 


42 Hansard, 1884-85, Vol. cexeviii, p. 1672. 
43 P.P. 1873, Vol. lxxv, p. 764. 
44 Tate, Afghanisthan, p. 168, 
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Afghan army, composed mostly of mercenaries, were groaning under the 
arrears of their dues. To add to the Amir’s troubles, disaffection reigned 
supreme in the country and there were troubles in Balkh and Kandahar. 
Worst of all, his own son, Yakub Khan, whom the Amir had appointed 
as the Governor of Herat, was a source of constant trouble till 1874. 
Disappointed in his efforts fo obtain recognition as heir apparent, 
Yakub raised his standard. Failing in Kabul he fled from there and 
invested Herat, which fell to him in May, 1871. There he ruled for 
sometime, but owing to the treacheries of the chiefs and the impoverished 
state of his province, his position as a ruler was precarious. All the . 
power was monopolised by those through whose assistance he had 
obtained possession of the city. Driven to these difficult straits, Yakub 
Khan at last squared up with his father and was reinstated at Herat 
in his old position as the real ruler of the province. The reconciliation 
between the father and the son was, however, very insincere, and reports 
of Yakub’s intrigues remained a ‘goiirce of constant displeasure to Shere 
Ali till 1874, when Herat finally fell to the Amir. Against these 
formidable odds, Shere Ali, with small resources and a dissatisfied 
army, credifably maintained his crown, but he could not direct his 
energies beyond the Paropamisus, or even the city of Herat. The 
truth of this contention has been admitted even by the Central Asian 
expert, Prof. Arminius Vambery of Budapesth University, who was 
acknowledgedly pro-British in his views on Central Asia. Writing in 
1873 from personal experience, Prof, Vambery remarked, ‘‘... . here, 
on the western branch of Paropamisus mountains, we are met by an 
inhospitable desert, and by the Kara, Ali Kiki, Sarik and Salor 
Turcomans, who rove over if; against whom a power like Afghanisthan 
is no match, and who could only be intimidated by the black eagle 
of Russia.” * Small wonder, therefore, that the Saryks, who, between 
1869-72, had built up a fort at Panjdeh for their self-defence, ruled 
independently for all practical purposes. 

The agreement of 1872-73 was thus ill-defined and incomplete. 
Yet, it formed the basis of all the future negotiations when they were 
resumed during Gladstone’s Second Ministry. A pertinent point, that, 
however, suggests itself is that if Gladstone had no ‘ tabula rasa’ in 
the early eighties; it was he who was solely responsible for this 
inconvenience. The earlier agreement was concluded during his First 
Administration and, as such, the responsibility for it must go to him. 
Yet, if Gladstone was answerable for the 1873 agreement, it was 
nevertheless a natural product of the times. 


45 Central Asia and the Anglo-Russian Frontier Question, p. 878. 
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The only serious defect in the agreement of 1872-73 lay in its 
fourth clause. The boundaries of Herat were not properly defined, and 
this led to all future difficulties, and eventually, to the Panjdeh Crisis 
of 1885. Even so, it is doubtful if any clear definition of the depen- 
dencies of Herat was then possible amidst the uncertain political and 
_ ethnographical conditions of Central Asia. With an ally, struggling to 
secure his throne against formidable adversaries and, hence, incapable. 
of directing his energies to the furthest points of his kingdom; with 
scant knowledge of the territories, that were inaccessible to foreigners 
being inhabited by a turbulent tribe and yet were supposed to constitute 
the parts of a province, which itself was subject to vicissitudes of fortune 
and was for many years then a plague-spot; it was indeed difficult, if 
not impossible, for England to have to define the boundaries of Herat . 
in 1872-73. 

‘The agreement was, therefore, left deliberately igonre: certainly 
in the hope that given a few years’ peace and a handsome subsidy, Shere 
Ali would be able to establish his authority over the outlying depen- 
dencies of his-Kingdom, and to assimilate the Turcomans to his efficient 
rule. That that hope was’ not realised, except perhaps for a very. 
short period after the 1873 agreement, was due as much to the foolishness 
of Lord Lytton as ‘to the callous indifference of Gladstone to the 
legitimate susceptibilities of the Amir. “Whether. the refusal of Lord 
Mayo to enter into a. definitive treaty with the Amir was a diplomatic 
blunder will ever remain a, matter.of opinion. But Lytton’s arrogance 
and impatience in 1878 were doubtless a polifical crime. Had Lytton 
` followed the Liberal policy of non-interference in Afghanisthan, and 
continued to subsidise the Amir, then, perhaps, Shere Ali would have. 
been able to establish a stable administration, without which any 
effective control over the turbulent Turcomans was an impossibility. In 
fact, Lord Salisbury frankly acknowledged that the ‘‘ dominions ” ** 
of the Amir were “ ill-defined,” 4“ and Lytton was, therefore, sent with 
the instructions to ‘‘ promote tranquillity on the borders of that country 
(Afghanisthan), by giving (such) moral and material support to the Amir, 
without interfering in the internal ‘affairs of his country,...”** But 
instead of strengthening the hands of Shere Ali Khan, Lytton 
perpetrated that discover and confusion ‘in Afghanisthan, which, m course 
of time, proved to be England’s undoing. `~ 

` The negotiations with Russia for a more complete definition of 
the Afghan frontier: were resumed when Gladstone became’ Prime 


46 and 47 Instructions to Lytton, Secretary of State’s despatch, dated the 28th 
February, 1876, P.P., Afghanisthan No. 1 (1878), p. 157. 
48 Ibid, : 
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Minister for a second time. Lord -Granville frankly admitted 
the indefinite character of the earlier agreement, and opened negotiations 
with M. de Giers for a further delimitation of the Afghan frontier. 
Russia, in return, showed her eagerness to supplement the agreement 
of 1872-73 by a line of demarcation from Khodja Saleh ow the Oxus to 
the neighberhood of Sarakhs on the Heri Rud, provided the delimitation 
would be in conformity with the ethnographical conditions of Central 
Asia. M. de Giers instructed Count Lobanow, the Russian Ambassador 
in London, to impress upon the British Government that the territories 
of the independent Turcoman tribes must be separated from those of 
Afghanisthan. Lord Granville refused to accept the Russian proposal, 
and the negotiation, consequently, fell through. 

Arthur Arnold alleged in the House of Commons that Russia 
in 1882 had agreed to the delimitation of the Afghan frontier from 
Khodja Saleh to Sarakhs, but she ate up her own words, as she refused 
afterwards to include Panjdeh within the territories of Afganisthan.** 
That this allegation was based upon a half-truth is obvious. Russia's 
approval of the line of demarcation from Khodja Saleh to Sarakhs was 
conditioned by a more important clause: that of ethnographical division 
of Central Asia. Besides, as Granville did not accept the proposal, it 
was unilateral and, therefore, lapsed with the lapse of time. It may 
be argued, however, that the refusal of Granville was quite natural since 
the Russian proposal of 1882 was self-contradictory inasmuch as the 
first part of it was inconsistent with the second. As the territories 
to the south of the proposed line between Khodja Saleh and Sarakhs 
were inhabited by a large number of Turcomans, who, as Russia 
contended were independent of Afghanisthan, the proposal of 1882 was 
anything but sincere. 

“But the proposal of Russia was not indeed a mere diplomatic 
verbiage. It, on the other hand, contained a tacit avowal of her 
ignorance -of the geography and ethnography of the debatable land ` 
between the Oxus and the Heri Rud. No certain knowledge of that vast 
tract of land was either possible at that time. Russia had no first hand 
‘knowledge of the area prior to M. Lessar’s survey of it in 1883-84. 
Further, due fo the nomadic habits of the restless Turcomans, the 
ethnographical conditions of Central Asia were subject to frequent 
changes. ‘They were. particularly uncertain in 1882 since Abdur 
Rahaman had not yet been able to restore order out of the confusion, 
. that prevailed over all Afghanisthan since the Second Afghan War. In 
Central Asia disturbances in neighbouring territories had always been a 


49 lth May, 1885, Hansard, 1884-85, Vol. ecxevili, p. 208. 
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source of additional impetus to the nomadic tribes for plunderous raids 
and acquisition of new territories. In 1882-83 neither England nor even 
Abdur Rahaman °° had any very definite idea about the northern 
frontiers of Afghanisthan. Russia’s demands for separating the 
Turcoman tribes from Afghanisthan, and subsequently, for including 

. them within her sphere of influence, were in no way unfair, because she 
stood much in the same relation fo the Turcomans of Central Asia as 
England did to the tribes on the northwest frontier of India. Admittedly, 
Russia had a civilising mission in Central Asia, much as Britain had _ 
one in the Hast, and in so far as Russian aggression was commensurate 
with the accepted principles of European diplomacy, England could 
not legitimately protest against it. 


(To be continued.) 


ee 


50 Vide Abdur Rahaman’s letter, dated the llth July, 1888, to tle Viceroy and 
Vice Versa, P.P., 1884, Vol. lxxxvii, pp. 148-151. 
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TRACES OF INFLUENCE OF INDIAN 
CULTURE ON ARABIC 
LITERATURE—III 


Dr. M. L. RoycHowpuury, M.A., D.Litt. 


INDIAN ACROBATS AND GAMES IN ARABIAN LIFE AND LITERATURE 


Indians were always famous for their acrobats, dancers and 
games, and the Arabs liked those games very much. Even 
Muhammad allowed ‘Ayesha to enjoy the display of acrobats from 
Abyssinia as has been described by Imam Ghazzali in his Lyahia- 
ul-Ulim.’ Arabic literature on magic is indeed voluminous. - I shall 
confine my observation to the play of chess only. Both chess and 
dice were highly advanced games in India and they had a philoso- 
phical background too. The game of chess is very clever; it 
represents the struggle of life, opposition from others, play of 
intelligence and ultimately the influence of action over destiny and 
the survival of destiny over the brute force. The dice represents 
the unalterable position of destiny over the actions of human beings. 
The player has no hand on the cast of events of life, which are 
fixed on the edge of stones of dice; he can only make short mani- 
pulations ; and these on the movement of the draughts but not on the 
casts. These games were so popular and interesting that they supplied 
the background of the greatest political event of the Indian Epic 
of Mahābhārata where the whole kingdom was pawned and staked 
on the results of the play of the dice.” In fact these two games 
represented the two aspects of Indian life the “‘Purushakar’’ Gere 
action versus agg Adrista (destiny).° ‘The Indians have invented 
these games representing the two aspects of belief in the struggle of 
life in its varied forms. These games becamé so interesting that they 
spread all over the civilised world and each nation prided on its 
own achievements in the games of chess. and dice. The Arabs 
flattered themselves when Harina’r-Rashid sent a chess board and 
chess men to Charlemagne at Achen ; on the other hand Ibnu’l- 
Makafa the Iranian leader of the famous Suabiya ‘movement which 


1 Imam Ghazzali lyabia-ul-Ulim. P. 
2 Story of the Mahabharat. Sabha Parba, 
3 Wirdousi, Shah Namah. 
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greatly influenced the contemporary Muslim world (186 A. H. on- 
ward) prided over the Arabs that the games of chess and dice were 
their own contribution to the Arabs. Every nation who learnt to 
play the chess and dice practically made them a part of their 
national life. Egyptians, Iranians, Turks and Arabs claimed that 
these games were their invention. A huge literature grew up in 
the Islamic world round the game of chess. Firdousi has devoted 
a large number of stanzas on the game of chess.’ Ibn-i-Rumi 
has written a long poem on the enthusiasm and skill of Abul 
Qasim Tusi Satrangi on the game of chess. A group of profes- 
sional chess players. became a part of Arab social life who felt 
pride in associating ‘Satrany’ (chess) at tbe end of the names, 
who devoted their skill in the game. Sayuti Satarangi and Abu 
Haps Satrangi were famous chess players in their time and they 
left the legacy of the title of Satrangi to their families. 


` ĪNFLUENOE or INDIA on THE [LITERARY SUBJECTS oF THE ARABS 


- . These subjects included—a. Syntax. . 
b. Rhetoric. ° 
c. Aphorism.. 
d. Translation. 
e. Fables & Stories. 
f. Words. : 

‘Syntaz—Al Beruni has narrated a story that was popular in 
India about the origin of- syntax. A king had several wives. He 
was having a play in a swimming pool in his garden. -Naturally 
water was being sprinkled at: him and he asked one of his maidens 
not to sprinkle water. «tole Maudakang dehi asta a but 
she understood the royal order to be «#5330 Modakang dehi wad a 
i.e. bring some sweets for him. Evidently sbe misunderstood the 
king’s words m sq®ë for tee’. The king was astonished 

. and the queen told him that he did not know the use of words 
correctly. The king became very much dejected and gave up his 
food. A learned man came to his court and was sorry to hear 
the ‘plight of the king., He promised to teach him the rules and 
method which would enable him to use words in such a way that 
‘water’ would not be misunderstood for ‘sweets’. The learned man 
went to Mabadeva® and propitiated him. Mahadeva taught him the 

ł Ahmad Amin. Doha-u’l-Islam, p. 


2° Al Beruni Kitab u'l Hind, p. 65 text. 
3 Mahadeva the mythical inventor of Sanskrit rhetoric. 
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Science which is now known as syntax and etymology. The king 
learnt the science of words and it became the origin of the Indian 
syntax. ; ‘ 
The story of Abul Aswad ad- Dowly, the inventor of gates 
in Arabia has a similar romance attributed to him. Once the 
daughter of Abul Aswad told her father, ‘“‘how beautiful is the sky” 


© slaw! Geet le’, The father replied ‘‘stars are beautiful in the sky” 
hospi Ug) lis , 

But the daughter retorted, ‘I asked, not what is beautiful in 
the sky but I simply said that the sky is beautiful: Uaast Wit eu | 
Ute! eis. Then the father told his daughter, if you meant that 


you ought to have told ‘slut want le” gdp dl Lh J The 
father now felt that the language should have certain fixed rules to 
define its scope and movement in pronunciation. He went to Ali 
who taught him the science of syntax and etymology. Hencefor- 
ward syntax and rhyme came into Arabic. 

The story of Ali teaching the science of syntax resembles ie 
the Indian story of Mahadeva teaching syntax to the Indian Pandit.’ 

The Indians had so great command over verses and versifica- 
tion that even the most abstruse subjects like physics and astronomy 
were written in verse. Al Beruni had made some -hard remarks 
on the Indian attitude towards versification.” Ahmad Amin says 
that Khalil Ibn Ahmad, the founder of Arabian metre, followed 
the Indian technique in many places* and that be borrowed all 
these things from India. ; 


isl! Rhetoric—It js now established beyond doubt that the 
Abbasid court at Baghdad had invited certain Indian scientists and 
physicians. The peculiarity of Indian learning was that it was 
not based on specialisation from the beginning; in fact it was 
based on an encyclopedic tendency. Every student who wanted 
to be a specialist in some subject, was-asked to make his foundation 
‘solid by a preliminary knowledge of other branches of literature, 
because they thought that no branch of knowledge could be exclusive. 
The scholars of the Abbasid Court did not exclusively devote them- 
selves to the medical profession. Ibn al-Ghahiz narrated that. 
Maamar Abu’! Ashath asked Bhalla (3%), a physician to the court 
of Hariin invited by Iyaihya bin Khalid, about Indian rhetoric. 
Bhalla replied that he had with him.a book on rhetoric brought. 

1 Ahmad Amin, Doha-u'l-Islam, p. 248. 


2 Al Beruni, op. cit, p. TL (Text). 
3 Ahmad Amin, op, cit, pp. 245-46. 
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from India. Tbe book was translated ya Bhalla for Abu’l Ashath. 
A portion of the translation-is given below * 
Abt h. abadi yy gt GUS y dell aT gletal dell Jy” 
-EaI pI Lied Se gl HBA aio | Ball La! hal sla 
ihh US gd Gro di ad os wh y Gps aly SLI, 
lta, Vy * AU! Us EGJYI Gk Ia ‘Geol US ial Gia Yy 
J sla; uia wus Jaks I, sdg Äl Js by das J, & dail! Js 
Ube Gu yt bate 

“First condition of a good rhetorician is that he must have an 
abundance in wealth of conception and expression. The rhetorician 
must be cool and calm and must have control over his passions 
and nerves. He shall not make mistakes, he ehall use choicest 
words, he shall not attribute words of a king toa slave, nor shall 
he address a king like a man of tbe street. He has in his store 
words for men of every walk of life though he may not be very 
keen on import of words when: he addresses common folk, nor is 
he particular about, his words until he meets a learned man. In 
fact, he knows how to adjust himeelf in time, place and circums- 
tances.” 
This priveiple was sought to be followed as ideal by the Arabian 
poets in their poetic expressions. Ahmad Amin says that the 
principle of Mugtadu’l Hal (Ute! .»atke) of Rhetoric and style 
(discrimination in pes according to time, place and circumstances) 
was of Indian origin. Tanukhi has made a charge against Indian 
Rhetoric and style. that it was wide and verbose, and compared to it, 
Arabic style is brief. and exact. But this charge-is applicable to 
all medieval scholars in the age of expansion. It depends on 
particular nature of the poet concerned. But to the credit of the 
Indian literatures, it might be stated that behind their verbosity 
and expanse there was always a sense of humour,. subtle and a 
sense didactic, moral. 

This brings us to a discussion of the morals and aphorisms of 
Indian literature. 

esol Aphorism—TIn this branch the Arabs are the disciples of 
the Indians, in fact the Indian aphorisms suited the Arab mind. 
Aphorisms are the results of age long experience. . Indian aphorisms 
resembled those of the Arabs in their wealth of experience and in 
their suggestiveness. Indian aphorisms indeed attracted the Arab 


! Ghehiz-~—Kitabu’l Brins Vol. I, p. 79. 
2 Ahmad Amin, op. cit. p. 247. 
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mind more than the Greek philosophy in their method of treatment. 
Indians excelled in giving titles to their subjects of discussions. 
Long and varied discussions on wide subjects were expressed in 
short and pithy sentences, eloquent and deep, and Arabs adopted 
this system of ‘title making’ (amawi ). Ibn Qutaiba speaks very 
enthusiastically of Indian aphorisms that became current in ‘Abbasid 
period. Here are some of them :— 


cor tl asa Gyo gbl a, aie gii J le Ji 8 
elds dead piloollts, Yslatt gf ast ys ios 
‘The worst wealth is that which is not enjoyed nor given away’. 
‘The worst king is he who is feared by the people’. 
‘The worst friend is he who disappoints’. 
‘The worst kingdom is that which is not fertile and which is ae 
secure’. 
Another Indian aphorism was saoi in Arabic— 
3 g f 
- lako lapar Lil yo Klas Hed pb amdi ba yt Ligllyd 
: z Lela! 3 oth 4 
‘If a man of honour is dishonoured, it only increases his sense 


of honour, 
‘Tike a fire which when attempted to be put down raises its 

flame higher and higher’ ? 
Yet another is very widely quoted :— 


les any GU! AF ane amd GI ale yo as isl St glut 
- daag dua 


‘A learned man wherever he may be is helped by his learning, 
Such as the lion which is helped by its prowess wherever it 
may be’.° 

Quite a long list of such aphorisms taken directly from the 
Indian literature may be quoted. Most important of them is from 
Chanakya G&S (amq) The author of Siraju’] Mulak OL! gly» 
al Fahari al Tartush Abu bakr Ibn Muhammad al Wahid has devoted 
several pages in his Siraju’l Mulik to the instructions of Chanakya, the 
famous minister of Chandra Gupta, who was in the camp of Alexander 
during his Indian expedition, They were known as esas atfegets 
‘Nitishlok’ (moral couplets). 

1 Ayunu’l Akbbar ad ene Vol. I, p. 8: 


2 Ibid, p. 281. 
3 bid, p. 239. 
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Ainu’] Hayit (elaus) yc) which is a version of weaey 
‘(Amrita Khanda) translated into Persian filtered into Arabic, in the 
8rd century „Hijri (8th century A.D.) almost revolutionised the 
Semitic thought in Arabia. From these instances it is clear that 
Indian ideas permeated into the Arab poetry and literature, and that 
they* were very much prized by the Arabs, so much so that they 
became a part of Arabian conception. The poetry of Abū Noas is 
an instance fo the point. Abū Noas actually based some- of his 


= conception on indian experience which has no bearing on Arabian 


life and thought, when he talked of warmth of ice and of contra-. 
dictory qualities of material bodies. + ij 
— oh gt JU 


See ei ph)» Ut“ tady ton I yaad i 
À 4 # 4s 

jt al es ie Dyo uia, iayy BRS ya riches 

“La ‘Oh g”! ss l uito pya ygol may Y 


Ibn Qutaiba has commented tbat the verses of Abū Noäs testified 
to his knowledge of medicine - and science of the Indians who dis- 
covered the contradictory qualities of material bodies fragu ' 


Indian stories and fables in Arabia—Arabs like other children 
of. nature loved to tell: stories and liked to be told stories. The 
A famous Kalila wa Damna, £o famous in Arabic literature, ‘is -nothing 
but a version of Indian Pavichatantra (dara) which filtered into. 
Arabic through medium of Persian. It was translated from Sans- 
krit into Zend and Palhavi, and then to Persian, then to Arabic; . 
again from Arabic to Persian in verse and in prose and in the form 
of a dialogue’ which: found place in Arabian story books, both 
ancient and modern. A type of Indian stories which have found 
place in serious books like Kitabu’] Wuzara (Book of Ministers) 
Typus. of al Ghashiari. Here is a specimen of Indian story i in 
the book of ministers :— : 


“A king reteived some presents in cloth and ER Two 
of his wives along with his ministers were present in the ceremony. 
` The king asked one of “bis queens to choose either the cloth or 
the ornaments. The queen looked up to the minister for a sugges- 
tion which was contrary- to royal etiquette. The minister just 
turned his eyes suggesting the cloth when the king marked this 
conduct of the minister. The queen understood the consequence 


1 Ahmad Amin, op. cit, p. 258. 
2 See introduction to ive Laila,- German edition from _Lipaeig, also introduction 
to Kalila-wa-Damna by 8. A. Bilgrami. 
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of being caught by the king. She in order to avoid the suspicion 
of the king changed her choice and preferred the ornaments. The 
minister, too, in order to justify his position squinted his eyes in 
the same position in which he was found. This position of his’ eyes, 
he continued for full forty years of his service as minister.” 


Another story of ‘Blossoms in: the sky’ ( arent gga) may be 
found in the Ayun u’l Akbar (L Iys ) ‘Fountains of informations’. 
One Fakir collected two pots of honey and butter. He planned a 
bargain. He decided to sell one pot of honey- for ten dirhams and | 
purchase five goats. Those five goats would. breed twice a year as 
is-usual with them. So, in two years he would have two bundred 
goats; then he would exchange four goats for a cow, it would give 
him fifty cows in 10 years and so-on and so on.........°. 


This is exactly the imitation of Saktu Brahman Katha (the 
story of wheat and Brahman) of the Hitopodesh of Vishnu Sarma. 


Translations—The learned men who were invited to Baghdad 
from India by the Barmakids, were scholars of. reputation, Their 
invitation bad a purpose and policy. The story runs thus: Ibrahim 
Ibn-i-Saleh, a cousin of the Khalifah, was afflicted with serious illness 
(possibly apoplexy). He was being treated by Gabriel Ibn Yaqtisuah, - 
a Greek physician, who declared the malady beyond treatment. The 
` Barmeki minister Ja’far bin Lyahiya advised treatment by his Indian 

physician.” Salla (qm) son of Bhalla, cured him.” The king was 
astonished at the efficacy of the Indian system of treatment, and Salla 
. was appointed the chief medical officer of the king’s household and the 
Indian system of medicine was adopted by the Baghdad court officially. 
One Tbn Dhan Dhwannantari was appointed as the principal of. the 
state medical institute (Bimaristan | ly). Ibn-i-Ghahiz says that 
Tyahiya bin Khalid invited some Indian Vaid (ła ) (physicians) from 
India for spreading of Indian system. Amongst them have been 
mentioned Manka, Bajtikar, Qalbaraqal and Sandbad and others.” 


These scholars did not live secluded life. They became teachers 
and moved with scholars of Baghdad. The Indian savants learnt.. 
` Arabic and taught Sanskrit. One important feature of their contri- ` 


? Similar stories may be repeated in dozens. Even in the collections of Hadith 
(Traditions) and Tafsir (Commentators) the influence of Indian author is traceable 
which has been mentioned in Serdji’] Mulik. : 


2 Manka al Hind ae Aq: 
Bajikar Sj aat: 
Qalbarkal J5, gaat: 
Sandbaz db oie faaan : 
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bution was the translation of Sanskrit works into Arabic. The Arabs 
- were infused with a new spirit. Already they had taken from thie 
Greeks and had translated from the Greek. The knowledge of- 
Indian” sciences which. they bad known through Persian translations 
did not satisfy them any longer. Arabian literature mentioned the 
names of some professional translators who knew both Sanskrit and 
Arabic. Of the Indian translators, have been mentioned— 
l 1. Manka al Hind. 

2. Tbn Dahn al Hind. 


Of the Aiabien translators : 
1. Ishaq Ibn Sulaiman. 
2. Ibn Ali. 
- 8. Al Hashmi.’ 


Amongst the books-translated at the time, have been mentioned— 
Kanka: 
(D. ly! tye SUS Kitābu’l Asrar al Moalid (Secret of the 
Born). i 
(2), di plsi GUS Kitäbu’l Namdar Fil Amar (The Book 
on the Life of the Living Being). 
(8). a OULU! US Kitäbu’l Qarnat al Kabir (The Great bool 
at Relations). 
(4). paal w UID GS Kitabu’l ant u’l Sagir (The Small Book 
-of Relations). 
(5). yt US Jadrup—Kitabu’l Moulid (Seoret of the Born). 
(6). Bland! bad GUS Sarar_u’] Hind—Kitab. u'l Asraru’] Masail” 
(Secret. of the Problem). ` 
(7). ust ‘aly! GUS Nahaz al ‘Hind—Kitabu’l Moualid wal 
' Kabir (The Great Book of the Born). 


Ibn i-Nadim mentioned several other works from Indian scholars 
Bakar amt, Raja wet, Sakk mẹ, Dahir arfez, Anka a's, Jankul 
wage, Arikul afte, Jabhar wet, Andi aaf and Bribaspati qqerfe 7 


(Concluded) 


1 Ibn Nadim’al~Fibrist, p. 245. 
2 Ibid, pp. 270-71. 


Round the World 


Prime Minister's Visit to China 


Last month the Prime Minister spent a few days in China on invita- 
tion of the Chinese Government. This provided him with an opportunity 
not only to see for himself developments which have taken place in that 
country since the seizure of power by the Communist Party in 1949 but 
to complete the talks on world affairs and particularly on Indo-Chinese 
relations, which had been started during the Chinese Prime Minister’ 8 
visit to New Delhi a few months back. 


There are many who have not in the past approved of the: policy 
which tbe Government of India adopted towards the Communist regime ` 
in China. Some even thought at one time that Mr. Nehru was looking 
at the People’s Government of China through the unsteady eyes of his, 
the then. ambassador, Mr. K. M. Panikkar. The views which this 
latter acquired about the Communist regime upon superficial observation 
and as a result of contact with dubious sources were supposed to have 
been communicated to and taken over unquestioningly by the Prime 
Minister. Ié should, however, be borne in mind that neither 
Mr.- Panikkar was a very superficial observer nor was the Prime Minister 
the man to accept without checking the views which his ambassador 
might be pleased to communicate to him, 

But all the same it was good that not only the Prime Minister could 
have heart to heart talks with his Chinese counterpart in the Indian 
capital but that he could see things for himself in China itself, have. 
long and intimate talks with the head of the Chinese State and his 
different colleagues, and, what is more, smell things which. might elude 
both eyes and ears. This visit will certainly widen and deepen his 
knowledge of presentday China and make his porepectsve more sure ag 
to his policy towards international Communism. 

‘The main apprehension of those who have not so far taken kindly 
to Mr. Nehru’s friendliness towards Communist China has been that 
the Chinese People’s Government will pursue in Asia the same 
expansionist policy which the U.S.S.R. has pursued so far in both Europe 
and Asia. Ifthe Prime Minister has been able to convince the People’s 
Government of the danger of this policy of expansion and persuade it to 
accept whole-heartedly the policy of co-existence, his mission has 
succeeded. Immediately, however, it will not be apparent whether the 
Prime Minister’s objective has truly been fulfilled in this regard, 
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In this connection it should be borne in mind that the countries 
which have entered into the South-East Asian Defence Pact and formed an 
organisation by way of.implementing this Pact entertain great apprehen- 
sions. When after the Geneva agreement Indo-China was partitioned, 
they were not satisfied that the Communist powers would respect the boun- 
dary line. The ‘Australian Foreign Minister, Mr. Casey, has in fact pointed 
out in 9 recent statement that they expected steady communist infiltration 


“across the line of demarcation. “In other. words’ they apprehend that in 
_ the near future the whole of Indo-China might go behind the iron curtain. 


With this hastion falling ‘to` Communist clutches it was not unlikely that 
Thailand. might find it difficult to resist” ‘Communist aggression for long 
and it might also go under. Thereafter how long would it take for the 
Reds to spread themselves out again: in’ Malaya and take possession of 
Singapore ? The SEADO powers are afraid that without definite. military 
steps being taken by them there would be the risk of the whole of 
South-East Asia being swallowed by the Reds. = 

Mr. Nehru’s mission in China, it may be repeated, has been to 


peace these apprehensions of the SEADO powers. Hé has himself 
acted so far on faith. He wants the Chinese authorities to respect and 
honour that faith. The People’s Government is to prove by action that 
Communism i is not necessarily expansionist but may allow co-existence, 


re Ahmed Kidwai 


The death of Rafi Ahmed Kidwai, Food Minister of the Government 
of India, which took place in the last week of‘ October has been from 
more than one standpoint calamitous. He was one of the many Muslims 
who joined the Congress under Gandhiji’s inspiration and was one of the 


‘persuade the People’ s Government there to dispel by a steady policy of - 


few who stuck to this organisation to the last. His association. with this _ 


body was one of almost unwavering loyalty. Sectionalsim of any kind- 


was unacceptable and even hateful to him. When some years after his 
joining the Congress it suited Muslim faith and fashion to leave the 


l Congress camp and revitalise the Muslim League,. he refused to conform 


to the general tenor of thinking in his community and gave evidence of 
the stoutness of his conviction and the steadfastness of his views by 
remaining actively associated with the Congress and making it the only 
forum of his political work. 


_° Partition has broken many hearts and has udenad many loyalties, 


A large body of Hindus to whom their homeland in East Bengal was 
dearer than anything they called their own lost confidence not only in 
the Government of Pakistan but also in themselves and thought 
it necessary. to migrate to India. .Many Muslims in India again, inspite 


“of all the assurances of the Government of India and the secular policy 


e 
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ib has continued to pursue, have thought if wise either to migrate to 
Pakistan or to think in terms of the interests of that country while still 
remaining here. Rafi Ahmed Kidwai was one of the few- Muslim 
stalwarts who had never had that inferiority complex which partition has 
engendered in so many others on both sides of the boundary line. To him 
the Indian Union was not only his country but he was to be one of its 
makers. In his presence people forgot communal affiliations arid did not 
dare to think in terms of sectionalism. f 

-To the Goyernment of Mr. Nehru he was a great pilar of strenglh, He 
radiated confidence. Food problem would haye certainly solved itself in 
time. But without his infectious self-confidence decontrol would not 
have come so‘soon as it did. One of the closest friends of Mr. Nehru, 
he could also offer him even unwelcome advice when he thought such 
advice should be given. With his death the number of such colleagues 
of the Prime. Minister has futher dwindled. To the Congress of which, 
it may be repeated, he had been a member anda stalwart since 1921, his 
death is an irreparable loss. He was a bridge which kept many elements 
in close association. Only few leaders are now left, who have led the 
national Congress since the days of the non-co-operation movement. 


Defacto Transfer i French Possessions in India 


On tie first of this mondi the French Government made a aiit 
transfer of French territories in this country to the Government of India. 
Chandarnagore which was a French enclave in the State of West Bengal 
has already been part of the Indian Union for sometime past. Conse- 
quently with the transfer-of territories in South India on the Ist of 
- November last French authority which was planted more than 250 years 
ago has now been finally rolled up. 

Sardar Patel had the unique achievement to his credit of incorpora- 
ting the six hundred odd Indian states in the Indian Union. Without this 
work being done India today would have been as divided as it became 
after the dismemberment of the Mughal empire. ‘The British Government 
which by the development of the theory of paramountcy maintained in 
this country the unity of final power abolished this paramountcy at the 
time of withdrawal and made every Indian state, however tiny, a fully 
independent entity. The,résult would have been political chaos in India 
but for the great work of incorporation which Sardar Patel accomplished 
almost on the morrow of independence. This work of unification has now 
been further extended. It will be rounded off only with the withdrawal 
of the Portuguese from Western India, But although with the Portuguese 
still continuing in power in Goa and some other territories the work js 
not yet completed, we must say that the withdrawal of the French has 
extended further the unfication of India to the completion of which we look 


forward. 
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The transfer of power in what was French India till the other day 
represents a triumph of the policy of peaceful solution of international 
problems which the Prime Minister has adopted and which he has pursued 
with so much. persistence during the last few: years. The demand for 
this transfer was first made not long after the withdrawal of the British 
and the achievement of independence. The continuance of the French 
and the Portuguese power in certain Indian territories was regarded 
only as part and parcel of the general domination of this country by the 
British. Now that the British had withdrawn, the withdrawal of the 
French and the Portuguese should follow it as day followed the night. 
But the French Government was not expected to part with power which 
it had enjoyed and exercised so long as easily as many in, India might 
wish. Either of their own accord or on instigation by other imperialist 
powers the French were clinging to their hold in Indo-China and possibly 
thought that their withdrawal from India would undermine. their 
psychological strength in Indo-China. In any event they continued to 
procrastinate and the local residents in their increasing exasperation had 
to resort to satyagraha and direct action. It was as a result of such 
action that Mahe had been liberated in July last. Similar action against 
the other settlements would also have been intensified but for the change 
of policy*of the French Government. When finally it agreed practically to 
withdraw from Indo-China, it did not see any virtue in trying. to hold 
on to the small possessions in India. 

It is our hope and belief that the peaceful salotión of the French 
problem will be imitated by the Portuguese and they will quit India 
in the same way as the British and the French have done. The strange ` 
theory which the Salazar Government has adopted that Portuguese 
territories in India are part and parcel of Metropolitan Portugal is wholly ` 
untenable, and Britain under Churchill would do it well to bring home to 
her “oldest ally” that the days when this theory might be implemented 
are long past. In resurgent Asia there is no room for European 
colonisation. 


Reviews and Notices of Books 

Bh§skari Vol. III, an English Translation of the Iswara Pratyabhijia 
Vimarsgin{, in the light of the Bhaskari—By K. C. Pandey, M.A., Ph.D, 
D.Litt., M.O.L., Shastri, pp. 88f, together with a long introduction to ` 
Saiva philosophy, Lucknow, Superintendent, Printing and Stationery, U.P. 
(India), Price Rs. 7-15-0. 

A land of divergent philosophies and faiths, India found in the Saiva 
philosophy a most dominating influence over many people from different 
walks of life in the hoary antiquity. Embedded in the Vedic conception 
of the God ‘Rudra’ it has grown mature through the ages. The concept 
of ‘Rudra’ having developed consistently, it finally took the shape of 
absolutism, in the Vedic period. Afterwards the Saiva cult began to take 
distinct shapes and branched off in many directions; therefore, its Sec- 
terian views often distorted the spirit of the main stream of thought. So 
whereas the main current of Saiva philosophy was closely bound up with 
the Vedic cult, its side currents appeared to have begun developing a spirit 
of dissension from the Vedas. 

This book, an English translation of Abhinavagupta’s great work 
‘Igvara Pratyabhijiia Vimargani’ in the light of the Bhiskari throws some 
interesting light on Saivism, and hitherto a seemingly obscene philosophy 
comes to our mind vividly, as we go through it, as one of the living 
philosophies of India. With this translation there is a fine introduction 
to Saiva philosophy, seen from both historical and philosophical aspects. 
But the impact of other contemporary philosophies of India on different 
sects of Saivism seems to have been not touched upon by the learned 
author, which if dwelt upon would-have made the introduction more 
comprehensive. The author has traced the Origin of Rudra cult to the 
Indus Valley Civilisation, This hypothesis is a pet child of the “unbridled 
imagination of many historians. But owing to the scarcity of adequate data 
it remains unproven, The translation work is smooth but too closely borders 
on literal, and so philosophical import seems. to have been pushed into the 
` background. But the literary exuberance which overflows the work will 
attract the general readers and above all, as the learned author does not 
demonstrate showy pedagogy, this work will find a coveted place amongst 
lovers of philosophy. l _ dJ. B, 

Thomas Hardy.—By Douglas Brown; Published by Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1954; Pages 196 +X; Price 10s. 6d. 

This is the ninth volume in ; Longmans Men and Books series, third 
among the novelists and fourth among the poets in the selection. Parallel 
with ‘the other volumes in the series, the book opens with a short bio- 
graphical account drawn from the memoirs of those who knew and ad- 
mired Hardy. But inspite of its derivative character, the sketch has 
some of its emphases quite fresh. Four illustrations, including portraits 
of the man and pictures of his environment, add interest to the argument, 
the page number of one being misprinted in the contents, 
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Though dealing, in three distinct parts, with the three aspects of his 
subject—-the man, the novelist, and the poet—the writer conceives of 
Hardy’s work as a single whole, “the achievement of an artist, move secure 
of his ‘purposes and aware of his limitations than is sometimes-supposed.”” . 
Yet from Mr. Brown’s actual analysis and interpretation it would appear 
that Hardy as.an artistis primarily a novelist. The author defines "the 
uniqueness of Hardy’s achievement in fiction, and accounts for the deep 
impression it has made” during the past half century. His brief critical . 
studies of the greater novels elucidate ‘‘the way in which Hardy’s profound 
sense of loss and bewilderment, during the decade of agricultural decline 
at the end of the ninetéenth century, fond imaginative expression.” 
-But Mr. Brown is conscious of Hardy’s dwn partiality and softness ` 
‘for his poetical productions: ‘‘Hardy wished to be known as a poet who 
had also written some novels.’’ His verse is treated here as the harvest 
of his earlier years and no mere epilogue. The group of elegies is singled 
` oub for special attention >and wider appreciation which it has not received 


- go far. As for the drama, The Dynast, the author has courage in omitting ~ 


an assessment: of it, for, in his candid judgamenh its lai 85 8 » work of 
` literature is relatively small. > l 
Mr. Brown holds that in moulding the artist's genius the climate of 
thought and belief of the times and Hardy’s own intellectual development 
played no considerable part. Hence he gives a relatively little space to 
the discussion of Hardy’s pessimistic philosophy and sense of fatality. 
“The author’s stress-is less on the intellectual-atmosphere and more on 
the physical background—the Dorset environment in which the artist 
grew to manhood and to which he returned in later life, and the conditions 
of an agricultural economy which gave the characteristic-tone to all that 
Hardy wrote. He considers Hardy’s works not as novels of character 
and philosophy, .but as novels ‘of character and environment. ‘The voice 
of the countryman is unmistakable in Hardy’s novels and stories in as 
much as in the folk-songs and-balladry of his verse. Mr. Brown detects 
the rural colour eyen in elements of Hardy’s style, such as in the handling 
of words, phrases, and idioms of local speech and in the larger rhythm of 
the ballad*tale. _ 
The writer provides a pretty long, if nok quite. seca bibliography 
of Hardy’s collected editions and separate - -works—novels’ and, stories, 
“poems. and dramas, essays and articles—together with a companion list 


of studies, biographical and critical, which will be helpful to students. ~ 


. An independent chronology of the short stories is prepared, obviously ` to 
“assess their place in the evolution of the ‘author’s literary creed and 
manner. - K. Lau 


g i Sariiuel eee S. C. Roberts; Published for the British 
Council and the National Book League by Longmans, Green & Co., 1954; 
Pages 44; Price 2s. 
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In the wide field of Johnsoniana it is difficult to add anything new 
about that remarkable Englishman—author, critic, lexicographer—whose 
_ biography is the best known in the language. Yet Mr. Roberts has, 
succeeded in presenting the grand cham of eighteenth. century English 
literature independent of Boswell, through his intimate acquaintance with 
the whole range of Johnson’s writings, from which quotations spring 
7 spontaneously. He touches on the many facets and paradoxes of his 
subject’s personality from fresh angles. . It is the great Dr.’s keenness of 
interest and delight in everyday existence and his rationality that have 
endeared him fo his countrymen through the ages and made him an 
institution in himself. Mr. Roberts has attempted to bring out this strong 
practical sense of Johnson and to interpret his learning in the light of his 
daily life. This stress on actuality and on humanism is in the tradition 
of exposition of Dr. Johnson. 

Mr. Roberts has separated Johnson the writer from Johnson the man 
or hero of Boswell. His Dictionary ‘‘has not come to dust, but remains 
a buttered, but enduring, milesfone in the history of English lexicography.” 
As to his Shakespeare edition, the next valuable legacy of his scholarship, 
Mr. Roberts points to Johnson’s fundamental moral tone besides his 
interest in philological and textual.problems. ‘‘Not simply in the treat- 
ment of tha comedies, where the Rabelaisian and the moralist were cons- 
tantly striving for mastery of the critic, but eveu in the tragedies it is the 
Christian moralist that is constantly in evidence.’”” With equal force he 
defends the moral and social philosophy of the Rambler and Rasselas, 
for the eighteenth century loved a moral tale, ‘‘impressive truth in splendid 
fiction drest.” And lastly Mr. Roberts’ defence of Johnsonese, the 
deliberately adopted heavy style, is spaciously based on Johnson's argu- 
ment that talking and writing are quite separate arts, the one being extem- 
pore composition and the other marked by ‘‘more accurate method and 
laboured beauties.” 

The most useful part of the monograph, as of the other issues in the 
series, is the select bibliography of Johnson’s works and critical publica- 
tions on him, brought up-to-date. It will provide a helpful guide in the 
field of rather complicated Jolinsonian studies. 

K. Lammi, 

Unseen God and Kingdom of God—By Lakshmanan 1950, Price Re. 1. 

This is a small book. Bub it deals with big’ themes, such as the 
Ramayana, The Mahabharata, Maya, and the “Kingdom of God. The 
author uses the word ‘‘God’’ a thousand times, and it seems that he is a 
pious soul. But, as he proceeds in his discussion, he shows himself to 
be enamoured of the Vedantic Absolute, which is admittedly impersonal 
and indeterminate. Almost half of this book is devoted to an exposition 
of Vedantism and throughout the author plays with the word ‘‘maya.” 
He draws a distinction between māyā as a statement of fact and maya 
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asa theory. The position that maya is a statemient of the fact that the 
world is full òf contradictions reminds us of Swami Vivekananda. 
Although the author gives us a brief: commentary on Vivekananda’s view 
of maya, he leaves entirely unexplained the theory of maya which is the 
crux of Advaita Vedinta. He skips from one point to another, and the 
discussion appears all desultory. And, what is worse, he often mixes up 
irrelevant and undignified autobiographical sketches with his philosophical ` 
discourse. 

In the first half of the book the author appears to be an iponcelaibs 
He is seemingly out there to liquidate God. Nevertheless, when he comes 
to discuss the kingdom of God, he unaceountably waxes eloquent upon 
God as the Saviour as well as upon the righteous government of- God. 
The author again gives us much of his inner experience. He tells us that 
ten years ago God informed him that ‘through His words and actions He 
administers justice in the world. ‘The author again says, ‘At Singapore 
Thad a fine dream showing that God is going (sic) to take rebirth as Gopala, 
the saviour of mankind. Afterwards F have understood that the Almighty” 
God Himself has joined with me.” He further tells us that God exists 
and instructed him to write a letter to B. O. D. stating that God was 
calling him. And he goes on, ‘when I was staying at 4 Tapah Street, 
Singapore, God informed me about a girl who was related to me jo the last 
birth. ..,........4 on the 7th February, 1945 about 5 p.m. I had caught 
hold of the same girl, while she was standing near her mother. ........ es 
Third time both of them with firewoods in their hands came upstairs, the 
mother hitma.” 

The author incorporates in the book a good many letters he wrote to - 
high personages. In all these he expressly states that he was faced with 
starvation and that he sought financial help from them all. 

What the author must be about I wonder. His discussion starts with 
the Impersonal and ends with an account of his scandal with a girl. All 
this appears enigmatical to us. But he himself comes to our help, In 
one context he says, ‘‘Any how, I had entered into the mental hospital of 
Tanjong Rembutan. After the resignation of my job from B. O. D., my 
younger brother asked me to accompany him to an astrologer. I did so, 
but, he took me to the mental hospital of Paya Lebar. Seeing the hospital, 
I had protested and requested him to leave me, but with another man’s help 
he enforced me into the hospital compound.” To be sure, the author’s 
brother did the right thing. And we are now relieved to see why the , 
author made a jargon of māyā and all that and why he saw the hand of 
God even in his scandalous performances. But the difficulty is that 
readers would inevitably link the māyā-theory with madness and would 
leave the book with the impression that God-mindedness is only a precues 
of neurosis, 

ADHAR CHANDRA Das 


Ourselves 


THREE-YEAR GRADUATE COURSE 


Many seem to be convinced today that the present system undet 
which a student has to spend four years in a college before he can appear 
at the first degree examination is detrimental as much to the interests of 
higher education as to those of secondary education. They are of the view 
that the first two years in a college are devoted mainly to work which 
is only a continuation of what has been done at school. Consequently a 
student has to prepare himself for the degree examination only in two 
years which are quite insufficient for doing justice to the undergraduate 
course. While thus this system is injurious to collegiate education, it 
also stands in the way of making secondary education complete and inde- 
pendent by itself. A boy, after ten years of study, may pass the School 
Final Examination. But this does not prepare him either for some 
necessary professional education or for a fruitful career otherwise. The 
boy in fact leaves school without his faculties fully developed and his mind ` 
really prepared for any independent work. So it is proposed that the 
first of the four years now spent in a college should be transferred to 
the school thereby adding one year to the school period and making the 
school course more comprehensive and thorough. In other words, the 
proposal is that boys should in the future spend eleven years in school 
and those of them who will seek higher education in a college will 
concentrate for three years on their undergraduate course. 

The- Radhakrishnan Commission discussed this question at some 
length and concurred in the above view. It was convinced that this 
change in the system would help. better in stimulating leadership which 
is so very lacking now. The Commission was, of course, quite aware of 
the difficulties which might be experienced in giving effect to the 
suggestion. It was fully abreast of the fact that as a result of Inter- 
mediate classes being for long part and parcel of the college course, 
it might be difficult to dissociate these classes all at once from the 
colleges. That is why it suggested that where such dissociation might 
be immediately impractical, some classes for higher secondary 
instruction might continue for the time being in colleges. But this 
did not mean that the Commission was deviating from the principle. 
It meant that even during this period of transition Intermediate classes 
were part of higher secondary education; only for administrative purposes 
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they would remain part of a college. The undergraduate course was in 
any event to cover a period of three years and that collegiate education 
would really begin from the first of these three years and not earlier. 

Just as there are many, and among them are included many 
experienced people, who advocate reform on lines set forth above, there 
are at the same time many educationists who are unwilling to agree to 
this proposal. Their main contention is that a three-year-. under” 
graduate course, embarked upom immediately after the completion of 
school education, is suitable only for those countries where secondary 
education is of a high standard. In a country like England for instance 
where such schools have behind them a long tradition of learning and 
efficient administration, it is good for boys to undertake a University 
-course immediately after leaving school and concentrate on studies — 
leading to a University'degree. While at school their mind has already. 
been trained, their intellect „has alreadye: been disciplined and their 
outlook has already been widened. Conséquently they may easily take 
to a University course without further preparation and profit by it 
enormously. But in a-country where secondary education has not that 
reputation, it is better that boys should spend four years in a college 
for their undergraduate course instead of spending one additional year 
at; school and the remaining three years in college. It is healthier for 
students to spend the 11th year of their education in college atmosphere 
than in a school where teaching arrangements are as a rule rudimentary 
and outlook engendered is comparatively narrow. 


There is a suggestion, originally sponsored by the Sadler 
Commission, that there should be institutions for higher secondary 
education, separate on the one hand from lower secondary schools and 
on the other from colleges. They might be called intermediate colleges 
or higher secondary schools. Boys of the 8th, 9th, 10th and llth 
forms may receive their instruction in these institutions. This isolation 
both from the secondary schools and the colleges may help them in laying 
down the proper ‘standard for the final examination which boys would 
be required to take after four years of study here. In the llth form 
they may not have the advantage of reading with teachers who are 
college professors. But they will not at the same time have the 
disadvantage of reading with teachers who are really qualified only for 
teaching in lower classes. Theoretically, therefore, there should not 
be much complaint against this arrangement. But it is pointed out that 
in practice some such arrangement followed in some provinces only helped 
in depressing higher secondary or intermediate education and reducing 
it to a low level. The Radhakrishnan Commission has itself referred to 
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condition of things in U. P. where intermediate classes which were 
tacked on to schools were conducted by teachers fit only for imparting 
instruction on a lower level. The result was as it might be expected. 

In any event this subject of a three-year undergraduate course is a 
matter of very great academic interest and it is expected that before it is 
“finally settled one way or the other both its supporters and opponents will 
have ample opportunity of being heard. 


> 


¥ ki * * * 


EXTENSION LECTURES 


Dr. Bimanbehéri Majumdar, Teraprasad Khaitan, Lecturer for 
1958, delivered a course of three lectitres on Vidyapati- in September 
last. 

Stephen Spender, poet and critic, delivered a lecture on Literalure 
on the 17th November last. 


Dr. Lionello Ventury of the University of Rome delivered a lecture 


on Painting on the 18th November last. All the lectures were held in 
Darbhanga Hall, 





Notifications 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY : 
Notification No. C. 7820/52 (affi.} 


It is notified for general information that, under Section 22 read with Section 21 of 
the Indian Universities Act (VITI of 1904), the Governor, in his ordar, dated the %Lst Febru- 
ary, 1953 was pleased to sanction the affiliation of the Srikrishna College Bogoola to the 
Calcutta, University in English, Bengali (Vernacular) Alternative Vernicular (Bengali), 
Additional Alternative Vernacular (Bengali), History, Logic, Civics, Commercial Geography , 
Commercial Arithmetic aud Bléments of Book-keeping to the I A. standard with effect from 
the commencement of the session 1952-53, i.e., with permission to present candidates for the 
examination in the sub‘ects from 1954 and not earlier. 7 


Senate House, 8. DATTA, f 
The 31st July, 1954. Registrar. 


CALCUTTs UNIVERSITY 


Notification 'No. C/404/2 (Aff) 
- Dated 18th August, 1954. 


Tt is hereby notified for general information that under Section 4 of the First Statutes , 
of the University of Calcutta relating to the ‘Affiliation of eolleges'' tothe University, the 
Chancellor has been pleased to approve the following proposal of the Syndicate :— 


That the Bengal Engineering College, Sibpore, be affiliated to the Bachelor of Architec- 
ture Degree and Diploma in Town and Regional Planning (D.R.T.P.) standards. 


S. DATTA. 
Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


Notification No. C/405/2 (Affl.) 
Dated 18:h Angust, 1954. 


It is hereby notified for general ii formation that under Section 4 of the first Statutes 
of the University of Calentta relating to the “‘Affihation of Colleges'’ to the University, the 
Chancellor has been pleased to approve the following proposal of the Syndicate :— 


That the Bengal Enginéering College, Sibpore, be affiliated to the University to the 


Master of Engineering standard with permission to present candidates for the examination 
not earlier than 1954. . 


S, DATTA, 
Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY, _ 


Notification No. C/649/86 (AM.) e 
` --- Dated 16th September, 1954. 


It is notified for general information that under Section 11 of the First Statutes of the 
University of Calcutta relating to the ‘‘Affiliation of ‘Colleges’? tothe University, the Chan- 
cellor has been pleased to approve of the proposal of the Syndicate that, with eflect from the 
commencement of the session 1954-55, the Uluberia College shall be affiliated to the Univer- 
sity in Biology to the I.Sc. standard with permission to present candidates for the examina- 
tion in the subject from 1956 and not earlier. 


8. DATTA, 
Regtstrar. 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. C/652/10 (Affl.) 
Dated 16th September, 1954. 


It is notified for general information that under Seciion 11 of the First Statutes of the 
University of Calcutta relating to the “Affiliation of Colleges’' to the University, the Chan- 
ewellor has been pleased to approve of the proposal of the Syndicate that, with effect from 
the commencement of the session 1954-55, the Loreto House, Calcutta, shall be affiliated in 
Logic to the I.A. standard, in Alternative English to the I.A., I.Sc. and B.A. (Pass) stan- 


dards and in Edueation to the B.A. (Pass) standard with permission to present candidates 
for the examination in the subjects ffém 1956 and not earlier. 


S8. DATTA, 
Registrar, 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
. Notification Memo. No. C/611/68 (Affl.) 
a Dated 10th September, 1954. 


Tt is hereby notified for general information that under Section 11 of the First Statutes 
of the University of Calcutta relating to the ‘‘Affiliation of Colleges” to the University, the 
Chancellor has been pleased to approve of ths proposal of the Syndicate that with effect from 
the commencement of the session 1954 55, the Women’s Christian College, Calcutta, shall be 
affiliated to‘ the University in Economics to the B.A. Honours standard and in Alternative 
English to the I.A. and B.A. (Pass) standards with permission to present candidates for the 
examinations in the subjects from 1956 and not earlier. 


§. DATTA, 
Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. C/784/6 (Affl.) 
Dated 29th September, 1954. 


It is hereby notified for general information that under Section 11 of the First Statutes 
of the University of Calcutta relating to the’“‘Affiliation of Colleges'’ to the University, the 
Chancellor of the University has been pleased to approve of the proposal of the Syndicate 
that with effect from the commencement of the session 1954-55, the Bangabasi College, Cal- 
cutta. shall be affiliated to the University in Chemistry to the B.Sc. Honours standard, with 


permission to present candidates for the examination in that subject from 1956 and not 
earlier, 


5. DATTA, 
Registrar, 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


Notification No. 6/790/37 (Aff) 
fe : Dated 29.b September, 1954, 


It is hereby notified for general information that under Section 11 of the First Statutes 
of the University of Calcutta relating to the “Affiliation of Colleges” to the University the 
Chancellor has been pleased to approve of the proposal of the Syndicate that with effect from 
the commencement +f the session 195455 the Prabhatkumar College, Contai, shall be 
affiliated in Mathematics to the B.A. and P.Sc. Honours standards, with permission to pre- 
sent candidates for the examination in the subject from 1956 and not earller, 


S. DATTA, 
Registrar. 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY A 


_ Notification No. G/724/21 (Afh) 
E i : ` Dated 28rd September, 1984. 


It is notified for general information- that under Section 11 of the First Statutes 
relating to the ‘Affiliation of Colleges” to the University, the Chancellor his been pleased. tom 
approve that, with effect from the commencement of the session 1954-55, the Presidency Col- 
lege, Calcutta, shall be affiliated in Alternative English to the IA., I.Sc., and B.A. (Pass) 
standards with permission to present candidates for the -examinations in the subject from 
~ 1956 and. not earlier. Reel eee AIET Bas = ee ` 


S. DATTA, 
Registrar. 


e 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY ~~ 


Notification No. 0/726/57 (Aff ) 
+ Dated 23rd September, 1954 


Tt is notified for general information that under Section 11 of the First Statutes of 
the University of Calcutta relating to the ‘‘Affiliation of Colleges’’ to the University, the 
Chancellor has been pleased to approve that with effect from the commencement of the session 
” 1954-55, the Muralidhar Girls’ College, Calcutta, shall be affiliated to thè University in Sans- 
krit and Bengali tothe B.A. Honours Standard with permission to present candidates for 
the examination in the subjects from 1956 and not earlier 


S. DATTA, 
Registrar, 


GALOUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. ©/502/42 (Afll.) 


It is notified for general information that under Section 4 of the First Statutes of the 
University of Calcutta relating to the ‘Affiliation of Colleges” to the University, the Chancellor 
has been pleased to approve of the proposal of the Syndicate that with effect from the com- 
mencement of the session 1954-55 the Barrackpore Rastraguru Surendranath College shall be 
affiliated to the University of Calcutta in English, Bengali (Vernacular), Sanskrit, History, 
Logic, Civics, Mathematics and Commercial Geography to the I.A, standard with permission 
to present candidates for the examination in the subjects from 1956 and not earlier, 


Senate House, S. DATTA, 
The 20th Angust, 1954. f ee Registrar, 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No, 0/503/42 (Af) 


It is notified for general information that under Section 11 of the First Statutes of the 
University of Caleutta relating to the ‘Affiliation of Colleges’ to the University, the Chancellor 
has been pleased to approve of the proposal of the Syndicate that with effect-from the com- 
mencement of the session 1954-55, the Barraekpore Rashtragura Surendranath College shall 
be affiliated in Commercial Arithmetic and Book-keeping to the I.A. standard, with permis- 
sion to present candidates for the examination in the subject from 1956 and not earlier. 


Senate House, 8. DATTA, 
The 20th August, 1954. Registrar 
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2. 


. Srimantakumar 


LIST OF CANDIDATES ADMITTED TO THE D.LITT., 


NOTIFICATION § 


D.Sc., M.O. & D.PHIL DEGREES. 


(January, 1954 to July, 1954) 


Name & address of the 
candidate, ; 


D.LITT: 
Title of the thesis ` 


Sakuntala Rao, C/O Dr. ‘Indian womanhood ‘through Ages’ 


D M.Bose—Bose ‘Research 


Tnstitute, 98, Upper Cir- 
cular Road, Caleutta-9, 


Gaurinath Bhattacharyya, 


41, Baghazar Street, 
Calcutta. 
Pulinbihari Chakrabarti, 


C/O The Asiatic Society 
of Bengal 1, Park Street, 
Caleutta-16. 


Grihapati Mitra, 143, Raja 
Rajendralal Mitra Road, 
Beliaghata, Calcutta-10 


Bandyo- 
padhyay, 23/1/B, Bala- 
ram Bose Ghat Road, 
Bhowanipore, Calcutta, 


Arunkumar Mitra, Eden 
House Surgeon, Eden 
Hospital, Medical College, 
Calcutta 


Sibendranath © Ghoshal, 
65/2, Lakshman Das 
Lane, Howrah. 


Sibaprasad Bhattacharyya 
20/10, Rani Sankari 
Lane, Caleutta-26. 


Riad El Etr Cairo Univer- 
sity, 
Gizah, Egypt. 


Krishnachandra Panigrahi, 
Asst. Professor of History 


Ravenshaw College, 
Cuttack, 

Sibani Dasgupta, 126, 
Sobhubazar Street, 


Caloutta-5. 


Faculty of Arts,- 


-> - (SANSKRIT) 


"The Philosophy of Bhartrihari’ 


(SANSKRIT) 


‘Origin and Development of 
Sankhya system of thought’ ” 
(SANSKRIT) 


D. Sc. 


‘On Complex Fluorides’ 
(CHEMISTRY) 


M.O. 


‘A study of female pelvis with 
special reference to Bengalee 
women with X-ray peevimetry’ 


‘A study of Caesarean section and 
the Obstetric future of women 
after the operation’. 


D. PHIL. (ARTS) 


‘Some problems of 
Paingala’ 
(SANSKRIT) 


‘Bharatchandra-0- Ramprasad' 
(BENGALI) 


‘Birds & Animals in Mughal 
Paintings’ 

(ANCIENT INDIAN HISTORY 
AND CULTURE) 


‘Studies in Archaeological remains 
at Bhubaneswar, Orissa’ 

(ANCIENT INDIAN HISTORY 
AND CULTURE) i 


‘Canda Kausika of Ksemisvara’ 
{SANSKRIT} 


Prakrita 
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Fi 


Syndicate date. 


5.1, 1954 


14. 1, 1954. 


22. 5. 1954 


10. 4. 1954 ` 


18. 3. 1954 


13. 3. 1954 


14, 1. 1954 


21. 1. 1954 


28. 1. 1954 


13. 3. 1954 


13. 8, 1954 


6. Ajitranjan Bhattacharyya’ 
Sir William James 
Research Fellow, Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. 1, 
. Park Street, Caleutta-16, 


7, Krishnapada Goswami, 
i 53A, Cornwallis Street, 
Calentta-16. 


1. Hitendrabhushan Ray, 
38B, Hindasthan Road, 
Calcutta-29. 


2. Bijaykumar Gangopa- 
dbvay. Department of 
Applied Chemistry, Uni- 
versity Science College, 
92, Upper Circular Road, 
Caleutta-9. - 


3, Bannur Nanje Gowda Bole 
Gowda, Zoology Depart- 
ment, Central College, 
Bangalcre, 


4, Mihirkumar Datta, Zoology 
Department, University 
of Delhi, Delbi-8, 


5. Chittaranjan Raha, Bose 
Research Institute 93, 
Upper Circular Road, 
Caleutta-9, 


6. Nabakumar Bhattacharyya, 
6X, Raia Apurba Krishna 
Lane, Calcutta-2. 


7. Birerdrachandra Bandyo- 
padhyay, 234, Sasibhu- 
shan De Street, Calentta- 


12. is 
8. Apares Chattopadhyay, 
Khaira Laboratory of 
Physics, University 
Science College, 92, 
Upper Circular Road, 


Calcntta-9. 


9. Sarojbandhu Sanyal, 24, 
Mohanlal Street, Sham- 
bazar. Calcutta. 


10. Rais Ahmed, 7, University 
Road, Aligarh. 


Ji, Diptikalyan Chandburi 
4/2, Meher Ali Road, 
Caleutta-17. 
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‘An Essay on the doctrine of 
Monistic self in Digambara 
Metaphysics on the basis of 
speculation of self as found in 
the works of Juindu Kunda- 
Kunda & others’ (SANSKRIT) 


‘A study of place namea in 
Bengal’ 


& - 
(COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY) 


D. PHIL. (SCIENCE) _ 


‘Studies on Benzyl Cellulose’ 
(CHEMISTRY) 


‘Contribution to our knowledge 
of Piperitons’ and its near 
relative’ 

(APPLIED CHEMISTRY) 


‘Chromosome studies ia Indian 
spiders’ (ZOOLOGY) 


‘Studies on the chromosome of 
some animals’ (ZOOLOGY) 


*(1). Synthetic investigations in 
the steroid group of compounds ; 
(2) Theoretical Organic Chemis- 
try’ ‘;CHEMISTRY) 


‘Studies in Monocyelie Sesqui- 
terpenes and Polycyclic aromatic 
hydrosarbons’ (CHEMISTRY) 


“Dielectric studies on metallic 
soaps aud the development of a 
new-method of computation & 
polarization’ 

È vx (PHYS108) 


‘Studies in `- Luminescence of 


Alkali halides’ 
(PHYSICS) 


‘Investigations on tho Raman 
spectra,’ ` 
(PHYSICS) 
‘Transient analysis of unstable 
circuits’. 
APPLIED PHYSICS 
‘Studies on ethanalysis of soms 


vegetable oils’ 
{APPLIED CHEMISTRY) 


[wov. 


3 4. 1954 


24 4. 1954 


14. 1, 1954 


13, 3. 1954 


28. 3. 1951 


26. 3. 1954 


24. 4. 1954 


24. 4, 1954 


9. 6. 1954 


19. 6. 1954 


10.7.1954 — 


10. 7. 1954 


10. 7. 1954 


aP, 


1954] 


12, Nripendranath Bandyo- 
A padhyay 28/25, Station 
Road, Dhakuria, Calcutta- 
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‘Studies on composition, structure 


and physico-chemical properties ` 


of Buffalo-horn aod. development 
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. 10. 7,1954 


31, of moulding powders from it’ 
- (CHEMISTRY) 

13, Birendrakumar Chakra- ‘A study on the physical proper- 24. 7. 1954 
barti, Institute of Jute ties of textile fibres and yarns 
Technology 35, with special reference to jute’ 

j& Ballygunge Circular Road, (PHYSICS) 
Caleutta-19, 

14. Sisirkumar Sinha, Dept. of ‘Ion activity & electro-chemical 8l. 7.1954 
Chemistry, Presidency - meagurements with the help of 
College, Calcutta. resin membrane & electrodes’ 

(CHEMISTRY) 

15. Karunes Bandyopadhyay, -‘The problems cf stress concen- 81. 71-1954 < 
Dept. of Applied Physics, tration in perforated elastic 
University College of plates’ 

Science, 92, Upper Cir. (APPLTED PHYSICS) 


Road, Calcutta-9. = i 


16. Prabhatranjan Pal, Dept. 31. 7. 1954 
of Applied Chemistry, 


‘Synthesis of analogues of - 
pteroylglutamic acid & pteroic - 


University College of acid & their microbiological 
Science, 92, Upper studies’ 
Circular Road, Calcutta- (APPLIED CHEMISTRY): 


NOTIFICATION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF BOM BAY 
No. 13727 of 1954 4 


Tt is hereby notified that Mr. Jayram Sujir, who had offered himself as a candidate 
for the Ph.D degree of this University and who has been found guilty of having plagiarised 
and used in his thesis submitted to this University large portions of the thesis of -one 
Mr. D. Laxminarayan which was submitted by the latter for the Ph.D. degree of the ` 
Madras University, has been debarred for ever from appearing ab any examination of this 
University, including an examination by thesis. 

: ; 8. R. DONGERKERY;: 


University Registrar 


"i 


SCHOOL FINAL EXAMINATION BOARD (SCIENCE SIDE) GOVERNMENT, 
` OF WEST BENGAL ’ 


EDUCATION DIRECTORATE 


Bombay, 20th May, 1954 


Technical Section S A A 
19, British Indian Street, Cal.—1 


` NOTIFICATION : R 
; Calcutta, the 15th June, 1954. 


The following candidates are declared to have passed the School Final Examination 
(Science Side), held in February, 1954. 


Serial Roll Name of candidates Age on Ist Name of ‘Schools ‘Remarks ` 
No. No. January, 1954 
1° 22 3 l 4° a an . 6 8 
~ Second Division Yrs.’ Mons. $ 3 vara fa 
1. 10 Sri Krishna Kr. Upa- 14 8 H.Rly. Indian ‘High The First sev-n 
dhyaya. ` School, Kharagpur: candidates are 
$ : in order of 
ack i merit. 
9, ~ll ,, P. Jagannadha Rao 16 4 Do. 
3. 25 ,„ Paramananda Mistri 16 9 S§iksha Sangha, Bishnu- ` 
pur. 


14- 1850P—XT 


. 16. 


23. 


19 


15 


20 


baa 


ie 


h 


~ Nanda Lal Dotta 
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Ranjit Kr. Ghatak 


Bijan Kr. Sengupta 


Panini Dutta 


* Sambhu Nath Bose 


Tapas Kr. Sengupta 
Bijoy Kr. Tiwary 


Ashok Kr. Basak, 


Bibekananda Chau. 
dhury. 


Ranjit Kr. Bhatta- 
charjee. 


Sushantha Kr. Bhat- 
tacharyya. 


M. Umamaheswar 
~ “Rao, 2 


Prokashmohan Sirear 


Sephalendu Bose 
Nimaidas Roy. 


- Aloke Kr, Bose 


Samir Kr, Ghose 


Subhaschandra 
Biswas 


Soumendranath 
Biswas. 


Shyamalesh Nandi 


- Rabindra Kr. Mondal 


Kamalesh Nandi 
Balavadra Das 


Mrinalkanti Sarkar 


Rezaur Rahamen 


Razi. 


Sodhir Kr. Das | 


14 


15 


-17 


15 


14 


-15 


16 


4 


15 


16 


18 


1b 


15 


17 


-13 


10 


0 


il 
il 


10 
0 


-[Nov, 
E-Rly. High Sebcol, 
Assansol. 
E.Rly. Indian High 
School, Kharagpur. 
Siksha Sangha, Bishnu- 
„pur. 
E.Rly. Indian High = 
School, Kharagpur. ed 
E.Rly. High School, 
Asansol. 
f Do. 
E.Riy. Indian High 
School Kharagpur. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
E.Rly. High School, 
Asansol. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Biksha Sangha, Bishnu- 
pur. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Siddheswari Institution, 
Chanchal Malda. 
Do. 
Do, ` 3 eo 
Do. 
` A. 0. SEN, 
“Secretary. 


School Fina] Examination Board (Science Side) 


s 
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Registered with acknowle dgwent Due _ Tele. EBSEB, Dacca. 
Phone Dacca 2910 
GOVERNMENT OF EAST BENGAL 
Office of the Controller of Examinations 
Examination Department/Group/ Branch. 
= "No, 2984/IF/Ex-11/58 


From 
The Controller of Examinations, 


East Bengal Secondary Education Board, Dacca. 


To 
The Head Master, t 
Gairala Karankhir Pranbari H. E. School, 
P.O. Gairala, Dist. Chittagong. 
. Dated 12th July. 1954. 
Subject :— 


Impersonation in the Examination, 1953 


He is hereby informed that the Matriculation Examination of 1953 of S. A. Jalil Taluk- 
der bearing Roll Patiya No. 499 has been erncelled and he has been bebarred from appearing 
a the Examination, 1954, 1955 and 1956 for adopting vunfairmeans in the Examination, 


The boy may be informed accordingly. u 
. SHARIF, 


Controller of Examinations, 


ANDHRA UNIVERSITY 
No. S 2-2162/54 Waltair, 98rd July, 1954 
Proceedings of the Syndicate 


Sub : Mis-conduct at Examination, March—April, 1954 
Read : Syndicate Resolution dated 16th July, 1954 


ORDER 


The results of the following candidates who have been found guilty of resorting to 
unfair means at the University Examinations, held in March-April, 1954, are cancelled and 
they are debarred from appearing for any of the University Exeminations for a period of one 
year. They willbe permitted to sit forthe University Examination te be held in March- 


April, 1955, or thereafter. 


Name of the candidate Examination ` Reg. No, 
1. T.C. Pullayya Naidu Matriculation ` 838 - 
. Bhogaraju Radbakrishnamurty Intermediate 1655 
3. Kolusu Ramakrishna Rao Do. 2208 
4. Nalam Narasimha Rao Do. 2991- 
5. T. D. 8. Krupanandam Do. 4386 
6. M. Gopalakrishnamürty Do. 9044 
7. Y. Hariprakasa Rao Do. 9045 
& C. V. Krishna Rao Do . 9046 
9. V. Lekshmavadhanula Do. 5 9047 
10. A. Maheswara Rao Do. 9048 
11. N. Raghava Rao Do. : 9050 
12. A. Raghupati Rao Do. 9051 
18. C L. Narasimham Do. ae 9145 
Illegible, 


Registrar, 
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NOTIFICATION 


“The following candidates, whose particulars are given against each, having attempted 
+ o use unfair means at the High Schoo! Examination of the Board for 1954, have been debar- 
ed from appearing at the High School Examination of Ethe Board noted against each :— 


Beyer 7 
3 erial Roll Name of Name of Bopa. High School Bxaming 
No. No. ` „candidate. father. EEE EEE tion from which ` 
TAF ae debarred. 
Srg © He Eo 
... 8,288 
> O BASRAS 
1. 110 Bhanwarlal Arora -Gulabchand - Ajmer ' Disqualified from the High 
- Arora _. . School - Examination .of 
be woe mS ae 1954 and debarred from 
> : the High School Exami- 
s = nation of 1955. ee 
2 143 Bhern Lal Gopi Lal - Metta City ` Disqualified, from the High 
; , ng . OE School Examination of 
: ‘cf ore 
(8. , 292. Chandra Pal. Pushker Lal “a ‘Ajmer - Disqualified from the High. 
Singh Verma Verma School. - Hxamination af. 
- 1954 and debarred from 
G stat : the High School Exami- 
yt oes nation of 1956. 
4. 331 Dayaram Bulchand Buleband Do. Do. - 
Rupani oa È . 
5. 877 Dattatraya S., Shridhar. . Baran (Kotah) _ Do 
Nagar Nagar’ _ ae i - 
62° 425 “Moban Tal”. Ghisoo al: = Ajmer - Do. 
7. 782 Kailash Chandra Budbmal `. Sathla (Balan- Disqualified from the High 
Agarwal SEEEN aa School Examination of 
oo io , ` 1954.” 
8. 817 Kishan Singh Mahadev Ajmer f Di squalified from the High. 
Pee School Examination of 
+ 1954 and debarred from 
7 mne - the High School Examina- 
a ai se 5 ol. _ tion of 1955. ae 
9. 1042 Nanoo Lal Gupte’ Atma Ram . Da. - Disqualified from ‘the ‘High 
; ‘Gupta : School Examination ` of 
1954, ° Rees 
10.- 1149 Pnkhraj Jain |. Hemraj Jain Do. - Do. 
11, 1297 Ram Jagdish Ram Dayal Do. + Do, 
Fes Gattani Gattani ~ i 
12. 1815 Ram Narain ~ Chhedi Lal Ajmer Disqualified for the High 
: School Examination of 
a . 1954 and debarred from 
an a - the High School Exemi- 
ae i nation of 1955. i 
13. 1649 Umesh Chandia Budh Seh - Do, a | 
‘. Gag / Garg, te 
14. 1770 (Miss) Lakshmi Dharamdas New Delhi - Do, 
a D. Mamtaney . 
15. 1817., (Miss) Premlata Balmukund Jodhpur Do. 


oe Lal 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29, 


30. 


31, 


`- 82, 


33, 


34. 


35. 


23, 


3886 


4564 


5384 


5482 
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Bhanwar Lal Budh Raj, Beawar Do. 

Sharma Sharma “(Aimer) 

Rameshwar Prasad Ram - Sukh Do. o ; l Do. 

Panwar i Panwar as miS pe T 
Assudani H.M. Metha Ram Bairagark Disqualified from the High 
EE i r ee cat seg e School “Examination of 

1954, m 
Daulatani Murli- Se Mal Gandbinagar 5 Do, 
dhar M, a (Bhopal) 
Gansbomal Kungu- Kanna Bairagarh 0 Do 

mal Chandwani ge ` 
Gokal T. Mahir- Tiratbdas Do. Do. 

chandani ane eas 
G. M. Pradayk. Metha Ram _ Do., ; Do. 

Mulchand Tileck- ‘Tilockchand . Bhopal : - Do. 
~ -ehand Thawani 
Prem Veer - Vali Ram  Bairagarh Do. 
Jandani Poi ; ; 5 
(Prakash) ' 
Sugandh Yoban Yohan ` Mhow (M.B.)- Disqualified from the High 
School Examination of 
1954 and debarred, from 
the Higb School Examina- 
tion of 1985. 
Mahender Nath Shamba Nath Govt., High | “Do. 

Bhargava Bhargava. School, Ajmer 

Moban Lal Chhote Lal Govt, Moinin . ` Do. 


Om Prakash Verma Ram 


` Islamia High- 
_ &chool, Ajmer 


Jiwan Narayan High Disqualified. from the High 


Verma Schcol, Bijai- Seheol Examination of 


Harold Leo Nald Dan 


nagar Ajmer 1954. 
Masih Mobammed Ali Disqualified from the High 


Memorial School Examination of 
High School, 1954 and debarred from 
Beawar the High School Exami- 
. (Aimer), nation of 1955. 
Kaushal Kishore Sun Lal Do. Do. 
Dadhich Dadhich Dud . 
Poosa Mal Goyal Kalu Ram Do. Do. 
: Goyal è TON 
Eam Chandra Bhatt Mangal Do. Do, 
Govind Narayan Mishri Mal $.D.P. Inter Do. 
Mantri Mantri College, Eea- 
war (Ajmer) 
Abdul Ragib Khan Abdul Hameed Hamidia High l Do, 
(Secundus) - Khan | - &chool. 
i Bhopal 
‘Mahendra Nath Shanker Nath Do. Do. 


‘Dishak Dishak 


G. D. WIDHANI” 
Secretary, 
~ Central Board of Secondary Edication, Ajmèr. 
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‘CENTRAL BOARD OF SECONDARY EDUCATION, AJMER 


The following candidates whose particulars are given against each, baving attempted 


to use unfair means at the Examinations of the’ Board for 1954 have been debarred from’ 


appearing at the Examinations of the Board noted against each :— 


' 


INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION (ARTS SUBJ 57ROTS), 1954 


ot ae 
i aa FE BAB as : 
Serial Roll ~ Name of _ Fathers 4 go ace . Examination from which > 
No. No. candidates name sw STK 8 debarred 
one 283 
Daleng, 
E288 858 
1. 199° Brabma Sarup Ramji Lal Jaipur Disqualified from the Inter. 
Bhargava Bhargava ' 3. ` Examination (Arts sube 
i jects) of 1954 and debarred, 
. T from the Inter. Exemina-, 
= ; Š “ax tion of 1955. : 
2. 71L Ghooray Lal Narain Tal Jaipur K Do. 
3. 1644 Mohammed. Iqbal, „Mirza Sadul- Jodhpur ; Do. : 
ys Baig + lah Bzig e 
ac 1888 . Prakash , ‘Chandra Ram Swaroop Do. Do. 
me Sharma; a Sharma ; 
5. 1941 Prakash Dalla - Bhagwandas Ajmer _. Do. 
.., Dalla - . i o. 
6. 2298 Radhey Shyam - , Anti Lal - Jaipur Dos . - 
Agarwal `- - Agarwal. ii j : 
3855 Cheriyan M. V. ©. Varkey Quilon Do, 
8. 6144 “Syed Akblaqul Ali pre Ausaf Bhopal | toO Do ” 
9. 6840 Vasu Israni . . ‘hakurdss New Delhi y Do. 
i Tsrmi i a g 


mt 


1 


3. 


INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION (SCIENCE SUBJECTS), 1954 


1 Amar Kund Naney Lokba Sing Ajmer Disgualified from the Inter- 
z 4 : mediate Examination. 
(Science subjects) of 1954 
and debarred from tbe 


Inter. Examination 
; (Science subjects) of 1953. 
433 -Abmed Husain Muzaffar Govt. Hamidi Do. 
Husain College, : ; i 
Bhopal 


x INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION IN COMMERCE 1954 l 
279 Tilokeband Sewag Hajarimal Sehore Disqualified from the Inter, 


Commerce Examination 
` scat wo Sag 8 ‘of 1954 and debarred fron. 


the Inter. Commerce exa- 
mination of 1955, 


293 Vazrala Nigi Reddy Vazrala Rama- Budavade i Do. 
swamy Reddy > 


384 Har Bhajan Singh S. Sital Singh Bhopal Do. 
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TEACHERS’ TRAINING CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION; 1954 


Bhoop Singh Rameauj Disqualified from the 


30 Kharak Singh 
Yadava Training Col- T.T.C, Examination of 


Yadava 
Se lege. Rewa, 1954 and debarred from 
the T.T.C. Examination 
of 1955. 
Ilegible 


__ Secretary. 
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SYAMAPRASAD MOOKERIEE : 
i AN APPEAL 


Dr. J. C. GHOSH 


Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta University 


Since the death of Mahatma Gatdhi, most of our political workers 
have been playing with politics ; or they are in politics as men are in 
business. Some have even become ‘‘desiccated calculating machines’’. 
The result has been that men watch them but rarely follow them. 


There have been, however, many exceptions, of which two aré 
most conspicuous. Jawaharlal Nehru does not appear to be interested 
in religion, but to him politics will ever remain a‘ religion. He wor- 
ships the humanity of India with reason as his only torch. He 
knows, however, that reason without passion is dead; and his passion 
is to discover India and dedicate himself to her service. Syamaprasad 
was intensely religious, A Hindu of Hindus, patriotism and polities 
were with him as much a religion as his Hinduism. Tt is unfortunate 
that these great sons of India hitched their wagons to opposing stars. 


Much has been said and written about his death as detenu in- 
Kashmir. His opponents say that his love for danger ran away 
with his discretion. His friends warned him that considerations of 
health should subdue his. passion for adventure; but he believed in 
his mission and felt like Paul on his way to immortality. One may 
well imagine that his thoughts ai death-bed may have been those of 
Rupert Brooke—wherever he died, that shall for ever be India. l 
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A massive intellect, matchless energy, and boundless ambition— 
these he received at birth as gifts from his ancestors; and he cultivat- 
ed them with great zeal ; India in transition offered him great scope 
for the exercise and display of these gifts. In the highest Councils 
of the Nation, he would often enter as the. minority of one and come 
out with an overwhelming majority at his back. -Men in thousands 
would flock to meetings to listen to his addresses, which were often 
oratorical triumphs of a very high order. Great changes have more 
often been the result of the spoken.rather than the written word. 

“. But unlike- most ambitious men, he had a very warm” heart for 
his friérids—in fact, ‘for any one in distress. I knew him well for the 
last fifteen years ; ; bat I only knew the intensity. of this warmth when 
‘in spite of pleadings of many of us to the contrary, he resigned his 
high office as a Cabinet Minister in 1950; He hoped that his resigna- 
tion and lone struggle in the political arena, might constantly, remind 
his countrymen “that the Hindus of East Bengal are entitled to the 
protection of the. ‘Indian ‘Nation, not on humanitarian consideration 
alone but by virtue of their sufferings and sacrifices, made cheerfully for 
_generations, not for advancing their parochial interests but for laying 
the foundation of India’s political freedom and intellectual progress. 
It is the united voice of the leaders that are dead and of the youth 
that smilingly walked up to the gallows for India’s cause that. calls 
for. justice and fairplay at the hands of free India today”. an 

The University of Calcutta and its students were no -less dear 
to, him than „the.- Hindus of East Bengal. When he was appointed 
Vice-Chancellor of the University i in 1984, he was only 33 years old. 
He was, the youngest of the Vice-Chancellors of his time in India, 
but his work in developing Post-graduate teaching and research in the 
University was only, second to that of his father Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee. Among other achievements, he was responsible” for the. 
bold experiment ‘of introducing Bengali as a medium of instruction for 
studies in the Colleges of the Calcutta University. 

The University has issued an appeal for funds to raise a suitable 
memorial for this great son of India. It is intended to establish in’ 
Calcutta a School of Economic Studies and Research ‘as a tribute to 
his memory, May this appeal meet with generous response, a 


DR. MOOKERJEE AND GANDHIJI 


PYARELAL NAYER 

2 7 (New Delhi 

My first impression of Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee was derived 
from , his meeting with Gandhiji in August, 1944, on the eve of 
Gandhi-Jinnah talks. Gandhiji bad identified himself with the Rajaji 
formula of a districtwise referendum of all the inhabitants on the basis. 
of adult franchise in contiguous Muslim majority areas in north-west 
"and north-east India to decide the issue of separation from India. The 
safeguard was that the treaty of separation would also provide, as ‘an 
integral part of it, a provision for the joint administration of matters of 
common. concern to the two parts, such as defence, commerce ahd 
communications. In the event India had to pay a much heavier - price 
and today both India and Pakistan are allowing: the bulk of their 
revenues to be swallowed up by a futile race of armaments for mutual 
destruction. But at that time this was not clearly seen and Gandhiji’s - 
support to the Rajaji formula had caused some genuine perturbation 
among sections who could not envisage what Gandhiji was trying to 
avert. . Gandhiji was able in the course of their talk to set at rest 
thé’ fears set forth, by Dr. Mookerjee as these were based largely on 
current misconceptions ‘about Gandhiji’s stand. What struck me. at 
that time was the reverence in which Dr. Mookerjee held Gandhiji 
and Gandhiji’s deep personal esteem for him. 


I got further to know Dr. Mookerjee in August, 1947, at the time 
` of Gandhiji’s great Calcutta fast. I, with Charu Chowdhury from 
Gandhi Camp in Noakhali, had come to Calcutta on learning that 
Gandhiji was detained there on his way, to Noakhali by Shaheed 
Suhrawardy. Our mission was to persuade him not to abandon his 
projected visit to Noakhali. It was decided, that he would proceed 
to Noakhali before going to the Punjab, where a serious situation 
‘was developing as a result of partition, and an announcement to that - 
effect was made by Gandhiji at the evening. prayer meeting. But 
. on the same night communal madness broke out in Calcutta after 
a fortnight of fraternization, and Gandhiji decided to postpone his 
departure for Noakhali and to launch on a fast unto death unless the 
madness in Calcutta ceased. We were very much afraid that unless 
all sections united to put down the outbreak promptly, the shockwave 
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set up by it would touch off the dynamite in Noakhali and expose 
the minority community there and in the whole of East Bengal to 
an incalculable risk. We decided on our own to approach the Hindu 
Mahasabha leaders to bestir themselves to create conditions which 
would enable Gandbiji to break his fast, if they wanted to save the 
minority community in East Bengal. We called on Dr. Mookerjee 
first. He was laid up with acute gall bladder trouble and had been 
ordered to bed by his doctors. But the fact that we had come from 
Noakhali and were working Here in pursuance of Gandhiji’s peace 
mission served ag ‘‘open sesame’’. He half rose from bis bed as we 
entered. After hearing us he’ said; “I shall do anything that you 
would ask me to.’ We told him that a strong, clear and unequivocal 
statement on his part, calling upon the majority community in 
Calcutta to return to sanity might be helpful. ‘‘Very well, I shall. 
do it immediately,” he replied. “Can you wait for half an hour -?”’ 
We told him that we would call upon him in an hour,.in the 
meantime we would try to see another Mahasabha jeader. ` 
He proved as good as his word. When we returned to Gandhiji 

with his draft statement, he was writing a letter to Dr. Mookerjee to 
ask whether a peace appeal from him.to the people at that stage 
was not-called for. To his agreeable surprise we handed him 
Dr. Mookerjee’s statement: . With some minor changes it was duly. 
released to the press. “The next day Dr. Mookerjee himself called 
upon Gandhiji fasting g, inspite of his own illness, and threw himself 
into the work of restoring peace in Calcutta Fih all his heart and 
koul. i 

My next meeting with Dr. Mookerjee ; after Gandhiji’s. Delhi east 
in January, 1948, was not so. happy. Gandhiji had sent me to him 
with a message asking him to restrain some Hindu Mahasabha fire- 
brands, -who were openly. preaching assassination of Congress leaders. 
Dr. Mookerjee’s reply was halting and it pained Gandhiji’ somewhat 
that a man of Dr. Mookerjee’s perspicacity should be unable to assess 
fully the gravity of the peril which these manifestations portended. 
Gandbiji’s unerring instinct had already sensed the deep plot with 
its wide ramifications which left the world in mourning a few days 
later and none more deeply than Dr. Mookerjee himself. But 
Dr. Mookerjee could not perceive it then and it seems he never forgave 
himself for it. He expiated for it not only by severing all connection 
with the Hindu Mahasabha when his eyes were opened by the 
tragedy—alas, when too late !—but also by offering to resign from 
the Central Cabinet of which he was a member. 
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In a subsequent meeting after Gandhiji’s passing away, 
Dr. Mookerjee confided to me the secret not only of his personal 
reverence for Gandhiji but his great confidence in Gandhiji’s leader- 
ship. Although Gandhiji always stood for forgiveness and non-violence 
there never was any supineness in his attitude towards Pakistan. His 
‘ynconditional. insistence on correct, just and magnanimous conduct on 
the part of the Union Government in regard to the Indian Muslims 
and Pakistan was the counterpart of his—determination. to make. 
Pakistan reciprocate in the same terms. It was a, prelude to strong 
action not appeasement or compromise with justice. This forged a 
bond of understanding between Gandhiji and Dr. Mookerjee which 
transcended all differences of ideology and political outlook. 


NYAYA-MAN Jari p ae 
XXV = 


“Sinan VALLABHA BHATTACHARYYA, M. A., Pu.D. , Samkhyatirtha i 


“a. 


"-Komérila has also taken an exception to the hypothesis’ of: 
creation and dissolution and said -thus :—The creation of the universe 
signifies .that all objects in ‘this universe are produced at once... The 
dissolution of the universe stands for the simultaneous destruction: of: 
ali objects in this world. Such an assumption of creation and disso- 
lution is not based upon sound logical basis. j 

Such an adverse criticism is not sound. eb us, now, set aside 
the hypothesis of universal creation and dissolution. No merit and 
. demerit of a creature can by themselves bear. fruits. They do so 
when they are guided by the willof God. Thus, the assumption of 
God is a necessary one, otherwise, all our religious practices would 
break up. 

The Mahabharata says to this effect :— 


‘Every creature is ignorant.. He has no control over bis happiness 
_ and sorrow. According té the divine ordinance a creature goes either 
` to heaven or to hell. (i.e., as God sends him). 
Now, a question arises in our mind. Let the will of God alone 
‘create and destroy the universe. If-this is so, why are merit and 
demerit of all creatures assumed as conditioning the creation and the 
destruction of the universe ? An answer cannot be offered without 
assuming merit and demerit as factors of the universe. If God is 
absolutely independent of merit and demerit in the matter of producing 
the various objects then He is open to three charges, viz., (1) God’s 
cruelty, (2) Vedic injunctions and prohibitions becoming a dead 
letter and (8) the unreality of final emancipation. Hence, God enjoys 
complete independence in controlling merits and demerits. But He 
is not absolutely independent of them. If He depends upon them, 
how is He a paramount ruler of the universe ? Such an objection 
does not hold good since a proof is not subservient to our needs. 
Or, if Heis held to be dependent upon merit and demerit, His. 
paramount lordship is not at stake. There is no need of continuing 
wordy battle with a contesting atheist who has focussed his attention 
upon an iota of sophistry. 
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As the bad logicians have set up fallacious counter-arguments 
against the sound arguments put forward by us and these arguments 
have been refuted so the existence of God ‘who is able to create the 
three worlds has been established. 

It is our conviction that we commit a sin if we talk with those 


who do not believe in the existence of God, established by sound logic: ee 


For this reason, it is highly reasonable not to enter into disputation 
with these fellows. i i ay os 

By His will the three worlds come into being, persist for a definite - 
period of time and meet with destruction atthe end of the cycle of 
existence. 1 bow down before the supreme lord, who is an embodi- 
ment of goodness, distributes the fruits of actions of all creatures 
among them and has eternal consciousness and bliss. 


THE FAVOURITE HYPOTHESIS OF THE MIMANSAKAS THAT SOUND 
-IS ETERNAL IS BEING ASSERTED 


Tt cannot be proved that the Vedas are composed by “God even 
if the existence of God, the supreme being, a3 proficient in the creation 
of the three worlds, is established. i 

It may be suggested to our mind that God has created the 
Vedic words, fixed up the relation holding-between a Vedic word and 
its denotation and composed the Vedas. This suggestion is not applic- 
able to all words—not to speak of the Vedie words. 

A word is a series of letters which manifest themselves in a close 
succession. But these letters are indestructible, How can they be 
‘created by God? The relation of significance is not created by God 
_ since if represents the intrinsic power of words. As heat inseparably 
belongs to fire so the power of significance intrinsically belongs to 
words. Such power is an eternal property of words. The Vedas 
have not been composed by a person because they are intrinsically 
different from the ordinary poems composed by the poets. As the 
Vedas bear a stamp of distinction so no element of them has been 
composed by God. 

l We, the. Mimansakas will take no exception to the Dae 
‘that. God has created and destroyed mountains. But we stick to the 
view that the truth of the Vedas is intrinsic, i.e., self-evident because 
they are independent of an author. It is also a truism that though 
we deny authorship of thé Vedas to God yet we are not sworn enemies 
of.the hypothesis of God, the personal creator. The absolute indepen- 
dence of. the Vedas explains the intrinsic truth of the Vedas. God 


She. 
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may be a remarkable author or a competent creator but iù- no way 
helps the composition of the Vedas. - 

How are these letters eternal? Dò they not pass away as soon’ 
as they are heard ? How do you cherish the hope of establishing the 
hypothesis that the Vedas enjoy the absolute independence? (Thg 
Mimansakas hold that sounds are eternal. The Vedas consisting of 
eternal sounds are also eternal, What is the basis of this assumption? 
The Naiyayikas raise the -most fundamental question). 

Let us discuss the pros-and cons of the problem. 


AN OBJECTION TO THE HYPOTHESIS THAT SOUND IS ETERNAL 


No argument which establishes the eternality of sounds flashes 
in our mind. But perception and presumption point to the hypothesis 
that sounds are eternal. The arguments which prove the non-eter- . 
nality of sounds run thus :— EE 

These reasons which point to the non- eternality i rof sounds are 
now being stated. Sound is an ‘effect because it is ‘éxperiencéd only 
when some effort precedes to produce it. The proposition that all 
effects are non-eternal admits of simple conversion as the character 
of being an effect and non-etérnality are two co-extensive terms and 
pervade each other. If one of them is established as belonging to 
a subject of inference then the other term, also, necessarily belongs 
to it. In other words, these two terms are so related that each of 
them alternately becomes the reason of the other, i.e., When one 
. becomes the reason, the other ‘is the consequence and vice versa. 

A sound is an effect to be produced’ by our éffort becduse it is 
experienced by us only when we make an effort so that the air within 
our body comes in contact -with a particular part of. our body and 
becomes separated from it. A sound is also destructible because it 
is not experienced after its pronunciation. We know that a sound 
has perished because we do not experience it as.lasting even for a 
moinent soon after it has been pronounced. A sound is an effect 
because we use it as an object of the verb ‘to make’. 

Persons who make these expressions ‘ Make a sound’’, ‘ Do not 
make a sound,’ ete. know for certain that a sound is an effect. Ab 
the same sounds are simultaneously experienced in many places so 
they are effects. As they ‘are produced in so many different places 
so they are localised’ in’ them.. Again, a sound is non-eternal because 
a sound evolves from another sound. . Let us take an example, viz. 


‘ dadhyatra’. The semi-vowel ‘y?’ eyolves from the vowel ‘i’ 
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because the semi-vowel ‘y’ bears a close resemblance to the vowel 
‘i’ and because whenever we hear the former letter we are reminded 
of the latter. The semi-vowel ‘y’ is also subject to destruction 
because it is an evolute like the juice of grapes or that of sugar-cane. 
We also know that a sound is an effect because if there is an increase 
in the quantity of its cause then the effect, viz. a sound, increases in 
volume. When many persons with greater effort utter the word ‘cow’ 
the sound becomes very loud. But when a few persons with less 
effort utter the word ‘cow’ the sound ,becomes very small, As 
greater is the number of threads so bigger is the size of a cloth and as 
-lesser is the number of threads so smaller is the size of a cloth. From 
the above relation holding between threads and a cloth we know that 
a cloth is the effect of threads. Similarly, we know that a sound is 
the effect of our effort. f , ` 
(The Mimansakas, now, make their position clear and try to 
meet the argument. put forward by the Naiyadyikas). They contend 
that .the eternality of a sound is an established truth. A sound is 
experienced only when some effort precedes it. It is not produced 
by such an effort. Its manifestation is only due to it. As there is 
the possibility of the perception of a sound only’ when it is mani- 
fested by our effort so there is no hard and fast rule that a sound is 
an effect of effort since the latter precedes the former. The contact 
and the separation of the air with and from the certain inner parts 
help the manifestation of letters. But as they are very short-lived 
so when the letters are manifested by the aid of palate, etc. they do 
not last long’ after their utterance to be perceived by us. The use 
of the verb ‘to make’ is not decisive. It is sometimes loosely used. 
When we ask somebody to prepare fuels from a beap of cow-dung 
we use the root kr (to make) in Sanskrit. Or when we ask somebody 
to cut a log of wood into -long pieces of wood, we use the root kr (to 
make) in Sanskrit. We do not ask the person to produce something. 
But we ask him to impart certain forms to some pre-existing matter, 
So, the use of the verb ‘to make’ does not invariably show that the 
causal relation subsists between an effort anda sound. The simulta- 
neous perception of a sound in. different directions is possible like that 
of the Sun even if the sound is one but not many. The hypothesis- 
that the relation of causality holds between the two letters as one of 
them changes into another does not hold good since one is substituted 
by another. The word ‘dadhi’ ends in the vowel ‘i’ and retains 
its distinct form as long as there is no euphonic change. The vowel 
‘i’ isreplaced by ‘y’ when euphonic change takes place but the - 
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semi-vowel ‘y’ is a distinct: letter. But the -vowel ‘i’ does not 
change into ‘y’.as milk evolves sour’ milk. It is not advisable to 
hold that the semi-vowel ‘y’ is the effect: of the vowel ‘i’ because 
these letters are uttered by the aid of the same part, i.e., palate. The 
consonants of the ‘c’ group, the semi vowel ‘y’ and ‘’ are all 
palatal. If the two objects are similar, it does not mean that they 
are causally related to each other since the relation of similarity holds 
between two such objects as are not causally connecied,, e.g., the eyes 
and the petals of a lotus-flower are similarbut are not causally connéc- 
ted. The rule of Panini’s grammar regarding the euphonic change 
is that the vowels ‘i’ ‘u’, etc. respectively change into ‘y’, ‘v’, etc. . 
when a vowel follows in immediate succession the former ones. It 
dose not purport to convey that the vowel ‘i’ undergoes a change in 
form and becomes ‘y’ as milk changes its form and becomes sour 
milk. But it indicates that the above-mentioned vowel “i’ yields 
its place to the semi-vowel ‘y’ when there is possibility of aoe ore 
change. The words, the objects denoted by them and the relation 
of significance holding between them are eternal. The instructive 
works simply. inform of the presence of these words, meanings, ete. 
but do not create them. - Moreover, milk changes into sour milk but not 
vice-versa. But the semi-vowel ‘ y’ pores becomes the vowel ‘ 
When the semi-vowel ‘y’ changes into ‘i’ we get the form ‘ bidhyati 
from the root ‘ byadh.’ Hence, the Doe that tbe causal relation 
exists among letters cannot be established. Tf a word which consists 
of letters is uttered..either by a strong man having loud voice or by. 
many- then the constituent letters do not increase in number. But 
they remain as they are. But an inarticulate noise increases in 
volume under the above-mentioned circumstances. Experience teaches 
us that the volume of an inarticulate sound increases but the letters 
do never increase. 


` PRESUMPTION HAS BREN PUT FORWARD AS A PROOF OF THE 
' HYFOTHESIS THAT THE WORDS ARE ETERNAL l 


The non-eternality of sounds cannot be proved by those sem- 
blances of proof. ‘But we now put forward prceuepHee as a proof of 
the hypothesis that the words are eternal. 


A word is uttered with the purpose of communicating its meaning. 
Tf it is held that a word perishes as soon as it is uttered then it cannot 
convey its meaning. f 
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If a person employs a word the relation of significance of which 
is not known at all then it does never convey its sense. All persons 
who use words are unanimous in this point (that a word conveys its 
meaning). - 

We are aware of the relation of significance when we observe the 
agtivities of an experienced person who is employed by another such 
person. The relation of significance is cognised only when a long 
period of time has passed away after the utterance of words by an 
experienced employer. 

The proof behind the above statement is as follows: An ex- 
perienced person orders another experienced person with the following 
-words ‘ Fetch a white cow’. In response to this mandaté the latter 
brings there a white cow. There stands a.boy who does not know 
the language of the order. But he watches the movement and 
activities of the man who carries out the above mandate. Thus, 
he himself makes out the meaning of the whole sentence as he 
understands that the whole movement of this person ordered is 
based upon the thorough understanding of the words of the order. The 
person who has been ordered sets to work because the words, spoken 
by the person who gives the order, constitute the spring of his action 
and because there has been no other condition which impels him to 
work. The boy conjectures. that he has understood something from 
‘the order, given to him. After sometime when he sees that an 
object is being brought by the person he understands that the person 
has followed the meaning from- the above order.’ But the object, 
denoted by the above sentence, is nota simple but a complex one, 
It consists of many elements, viz., an attribute, an action, a universal 
and a particnlar. The sentence which embodies the order consists 
of many words. He does not understand the meaning of each word 
all at once. He hears these words in various combinations (positive 
‘and negative). He gradually learns the meaning of the word ‘ cow’ 
after having repeatedly heard it in various combinations. He comes 
to learn that the word ‘cow’ denotes the universal of cowness or a 
concrete particular, i.e., an individual cow as a member of the cow- 
class or as qualified by the universal of cowness, as the Naiyayikas 
‘suppose. Hence, it requires a long time to make out the relation of 
significance holding between a word and its meaning. Therefore, 
itis to be admitted that a word endures a long period of time but is 
not short-lived. 

Now let us assume that the relation of significance holding 
between a word and the object denoted by it is grasped by us though 
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the word itself is transient. But still the above hypothesis does not 
convince us. If the word, the relation of significance of which has 
been grasped, passes away then how can we make out the meaning 
of another new word whose relation of Bigmingence has not been 
- known to us? i 

If the relation. of significance of one word i is known to us and 
another word can convey its meaning then all words should have com.” 
municated their meanings when the relation of significance of only 
one word has been detected. 

Now, the upholdérs of the above fegpothens may also assume 
that when the speaker uses a word, he utters the word, fixes up its 
meaning, communicates its meaning to others and teaches others to 
use the word correctly. Such an assumption is not at all tenuble. 
So many different activities cannot take place simultaneously since 
experience does not bear evidence to their simultaneous occurrence. 
Now, they may argue that when the meaning of a ‘word has 
been grasped and the word: has passed away, a new: word appears 
and conveys the meaning of the non-existent word since the new 
word is exactly the same as the old one. Such a hypothesis is not 
tenable. It is not reasonable to hold that one word similar to another 
word since they do not possess many parts in common, being them- 
selves partlers. As the speaker himself does not know the meaning 
of the new word so he should not utter a word in order to communi- 
cate his idea, labouring under the apprehension that the listener 
‘cannot understand its meaning. Now, the upholder of the above 
hypothesis may contend that the speaker utters only such a word 
as is similar to-another significant word. The so-called significant 
word also conveys its sense because it is similar to a third word 
which is supposed to be significant. If he adopts this line of procedure 
then the first significant word which was uttered at the dawn of creation 
should be referred to since the right use of all words which are similar 
to the initial word presupposes it (the initial word) as its basis. But as 
a matter of fact such a procedure cannot be adopted since the long 
series of similarities with the initia] word at the start is never taken 
into consideration. In such a long series of similarities, the basic 
similarity is lost sight. of since the words being transient, the chain 
of similarity cannot be traced to a great length. 

The words uttered in ihe long past cannot bear a.resemblance 
to the words pronounced at present since the speakers being different, 
the conditions and the causes of these two sets of -words belonging 
to the different periods of time, are different, viz., the months, the 
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places of utterance, the efforts of the air within the body and the — 
actual contacts of the air with the places of utterance and the actual 
separations of the air from them are different. If it is held that the 
communication of the meaning of a word is possible under the supposi- 
tion that the word in question is similar to another word which has 
«been known to be significant then such a communication of meaning 
will be surely false like the inferential knowledge of fire from the 
sight of mist resembling smoke. Therefore, as a word does not carry 
asense because it is similar to another word so the hypothesis that 
a word (viz. a cow) endures long (i.e. eternal), is to be accepted. 

Now, the Naiyayikas may adopt a different line of argument 
and hold thus:—In case of inference we- discover the universal rela- 
tion of concomitance holding between smoke and fire because we 
focus our attention upon the common property of smoke, i.e., the 
universal of smoke bat not upon the different particulars of the smoke- 
class. Similarly, we shall only take the persistent universal belonging 
to the letter ‘g’, but not the individual ‘ g’ s` into consideration 
with the net result that a word will have no difficulty in communi- 
cating its meaning. l 

Such a hypothesis is not tenable. The universal of smoke 
certainly exists. But the universal of all words is a wide common 
property. It belongs to letters which convey meaning and also 
to such letters as do not convey meaning. The universal which 
belongs to the word ‘cow’ cannot be proved. (Therefore it is difficult 
to hold that the word ‘cow’ conveys its meanings through the mediim 
of a universal belonging to the word ‘cow’). How can we constitute 
a whole in the shape of a word, viz., the word ‘cow’, by means of 
successive letters which are not related to one another as its con- 
‘stituents? If the whole, t.e., the word ‘cow’ is not constituted then 
which locus does the universal of the word ‘cow’ belong to? It is a 
truism that the universal which belongs to the pieces of cloth does 
never belong to the threads, i.e., the constituents of a piece of cloth. 

Now, the Naiyayikas may contend thus: Let the universal which 
„belongs to the word ‘cow’ be not accepted as existing. But it is 
reasonable to hold that the universals which belong to the different 
letters ‘g’ etc. the constituents of the word ‘cow’, will do the above 
function. This alternative hypothesis is not also sound. The uni- 
versals which are asserted to belong to the letters cannot be proved 
to be so. A particular is-distinguished from a universal, if the rela. 
tion of identity-in-difference holds between them. If a letter is 
‘repeatedly uttered then the different appearances of the’ same: letter 
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are experienced as identical. They are experienced to be so because 
the letter is one but not because they possess one universal. If the 
elements which manifest a universal in a particular are clearly distinct 
from those in another particular then the existence of a universal 
is clearly proved since the particulars possess very vivid marks of 
difference. The individual: cows having different names ‘Savaleya’ , 
and ‘Vahuleya’ are vividly perceived to be mutually different. Though 
the particulars, i.e., cows are clearly different, from one another yet 
they have a common name, i.e., a cow... The experience of identity 
in them is due to the fact that they all: possess.-one and the same 
object, i.e., a universal. Hence the existence of the universal of cow- 
ness is accepted. 

In the light- of ‘this experience let us examine the above 
hypothesis. 

Have you ever experienced that the different utterances of the 
same letter, viz., ‘g’ look like the individuals of the class of a cow 
designated as Savaleya, etc. Why do you purport to hold that a 
universal belongs to so many: differenti manifestations of the same 
letter? When a child, an old man, a female and a parrot read a line 
the persons who listen to it recognise the difference in the speakers 
but do not recognise the difference in the letters uttered. | 

When Garga reads out a letter and Mathura does the same thing 
the speakers are only cognised to be different. We all experience 
that they are reading the same letter. Hence, there is no difference 
in the letter which is being uttered by the two different persons. 
When a person reads a line again and again the same thing is repeat- 
edly uttered. Ifthe same words, e.g., Ganga, Gagana, Garga, etc. 
are repeatedly uttered then we notice no difference in these words 
themselves. When a letter is pronounced with slow, moderate and 
fast speed there is difference in sound but not in the letter. The 
different utterances of the same letter are not like so many pOriculars 
of a class, viz., the individual cow ‘ davala,’ etc. 

Even if we admit that a universal, viz., gatva, belongs to the 
letter ‘g’ and that it expresses itself in and through various sounds 
slow, fast, etc. then it does not prove.that the consonant ‘g’ is many. 
The recognition of difference in the universal ‘gatva’ is .due to its 
accident. Similarly, why do you not hold that the consonant ‘g’ is 
identical in the midst of changing sounds and that a change in the 
sounds of the same consonant is accidental? As the consonant ‘g’ 
essentially remains the same so the experience of identity is true and 
that of difference is.untrue. The experience of -difference is due to 
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the defect in the organs of speech that are responsible for its mani- 
festation. This hypothesis is also favoured by the economy of assump- 
tions. In fine, there is no such universal of ‘gatva’ belonging to the- 
particulars ‘g’’, ‘g”’, ‘g’"’, ete. We add a word more to the above 
conclusion in order to give an exposition to our point of view that 
“the consonant ‘g’ occurring in the words ‘go’, ‘guru’ and ‘geha’ appears 
to be different owing to. its association with the different vowels. 
Hence; it is our impression that the appearance of difference in a 
consonant is due to its accidental properties. We also believe that 
a vowel may also be associated with the accidental properties. As 
the accidental properties are uniformly associated with. all letters so 
the same vowel appears to be different like a consonant due to its 
association with the said non-essential property. The universal, viz., 
‘atva’ does not belong to the vowel ‘a’ as the universal ‘gatva’ does 
not really exist. The eighteen-fold division of the vowel ‘a’ is based 
upon its accidental properties. The experience in the division of a 
vowel, viz., ‘a’ such as short, long and prolated follows from the 
difference in the nature of the sound itself. As the semi-vowel ‘v’ 
is different from the consonant ‘g’ so the vowel ‘a’ which is mute is 
not different from the vowel ‘a’ which is sonant. But the vowel ‘a’ 
is experienced to be the same in the midst of all the changing 
associations. 

The objector may argue thus:—If the constituent letters of the 
two words are the same, how do the two words convey different 
meanings? The objector illustrates his point citing the words 
‘aranyam’ and ‘aranyam’. The word ‘aranya’ denotes a forest but . 
the word ‘aranya’ means ‘forest-born’. There is no difference between 
a in aranya and 4 in dranya since a is short whereas à is long. The- 
Mimansakas meet this objection with the remark that the above 
difference in the sense lies in the sound itself. The length of the 
sound being not the property of the word itself how does it help to 
convey the meaning? The answer to this question is that it is like 
the speed of a horse. 

As the speed of a horse serves the purpose of a man who rides 
it so the property of sound which is not a letter helps the letter to 
convey its meaning. / 3 

We cannot subscribe to the hypothesis. that universal belongs 
to the vowel ‘a.’ The reason is as follows. The long ‘a’ and the 
prolated ‘a’ do not share the universal of atva in common. The 
short vowel ‘a’ and the long vowel ‘a’ do not. share the universal 
of. atva in common. - Hence, the vowels like a, i, u, etc. do not admit 
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of differences so they do not possess universals. AH the letters do not ` 
possess a common universal of word-ness. If they had possessed such 

a universal then a word would not denote a distinct sense. Hence 

the analogy of smoke, i.e., the universal of smoke does not hold good 

in this case. In other words, it is not possible to hold that a word, 

conveys its meaning by meahs of a universal belonging to it. 

If we do not assume that a word is eternal then we cannot ex- 
plain the communication of meaning by a word. Thus, the proof of 
presumption is the source of the true knowledge of the evsternality 
of a word. 

Some hold that: presumption is not distinct from inference. . "But 
it is not true that we cannot put forward a piept argument in 
support of our hypothesis. ; 

The syllogism runs thus:—A word is sternal because if commu- 
nicates its meaning only when the relation. of significance holding f 
between it and its meaning is grasped. The positive example is- 
smoke. The Mimansakas mean.to say that when “smoke is seen -we - 
are in a position fo infer fire because we know that the universal 
relation of concomitance holds between smoke and fire. Similarly, 
when we hear a word which is sound we know another object provided 
that we are aware of the relation of significance holding between the . 
word and the object. ‘This knowledge is inferential because we are 
aware of the object denoted by a word on the strength of a particular 
relation holding between ihe word and the, object. The next point, 
viz., the eternality of a word, has been explained by Jaimini in his 
Mimansa Sūtra (1.1.18). He holds thata word is eternal because. a 
word is uttered by a person in order to communicate its meaning to 
another person. The word lasts- till the meaning is communicated. 
A word is uttered by a person. | Another ‘person hears it. He re- 
members the relation of significance holding between it and the object 
denoted by it. Then he understands that the word conveys this 
meaning. The word persists until and unless thé meaning is not 
. communicated. If the word does not endure, its meaning cannot be - 
communicated. Tt is a permanent object like thé soul because there ` 
is no source of its destruction. It does not perish on the destruction 
of its parts’ because it has no parts. How is it that it has no parts? 
Let us explain why it has no parts. 

If we put forth very little effort to pronounce a letter then it may 
be inaudible but never becomes partly inaudible. 

Parts which make up wholes admit of two kinds. Some of them 
have made up wholes but the others have -not as yet constituted 
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wholes. Have the parts which are supposed to produce a letter effec- 
tuated wholes or not? We perceive threads which are parts of a 
piece of -cloth. But we see no such parts of a letter. We are notin 
a position to infer parts of a letter because there is no middle term. 
A, letter does not persist like some other substances if its parts on 
“which it rests are destroyed because it is a partless whole like the soul 
and requires nothing to stand.upon. It cannot be held that a letter 
is neither permanent nor impermanent since a third alternative is not 
possible. Moreover, permanent and impermanent objects exhaust the 
whole of universe. i 

Hence, if a letter disappears for some time and does not meet 

its destruction then ọn its reappearance nobody can destroy it. ° 

' A letter is eternal because it is not numerable. Common people 
say that the word ‘cow ’ has’ béen’ eight times pronounced. But they 
do not hold that eight different words have-been pronounced. Hence 
each letter maintains its constant identity among its different mani- 
* festations. When the repetition of an act is counted we use the 
suffix ‘ krivasuc.’ It is attached to a word when that on which the 
act of utterance rests is one and the same. Hence, only the act of 
utterance repeatedly takes place. 

It has been stated by Kumirila to this effect. If the locus of an 
act is one and the same then and then only the repetition of the act 
is possible. This repetition of an act is denoted by the suffix 
‘krtvasuc.’ As this suffix is used so the act of utterance which rests 
upon a single letter is repeated.- It is attached to numbers. They 
hold that the suffix ‘ krivasuc’ applies to the words denoting numbers. 
From the use of krivasuc we learn that an object is recognised to 
persist as identical in the midst of its various appearances. The 
representative auditory perception that this is that word ‘cow’ is a 
proof of its eternality (i.e., of the word ‘ cow’). The auditory per- 
ception is known to all listeners. It is not illusory since neither the 
sense-organ—the instrument of this perception, is suspected to = 
defective nor its object is suspected to involve contradiction. 

The above act of recognition in question is an auditory perception 
since it is causally connected with the contact with ears. This causal 
relation is ascertained by means of positive and negative concomi- 
tance. The instrument which produces it is not known to be defec- 
tive. Again, this piece of consciousness is nob such as oscillates 
between two opposite predicates, i.e., it is not indeterminate. More- 
over, we anticipate no such contradictory judgment as ‘This is not 
‘such ’ which contradicts it, This judgment may be shown to refer-to 
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‘an object which is novel since it refers to an object which is qualified 
by the present existence. . Moreover, though the recognitive judgment 
refers to an object which is known before yet ib is accepted to bea - 
piece of valid knowledge. The Naiyayikas cannot discredit it like the 
Buddhists with the remark that it is as piece of invalid knowledge 
since they do not subscribe to, the hypothesis: ‘of the. universal flux. 


Some logicians hold. that the’ recognition of a letter as same is 
due tò similarity. Such a view -does not hold good. Other logicians 
hold that such a recognition takes place because it refers only to the 
universal which the individual letters partake of. These two hypo- 
theses have beén.. already refuted. (The points in criticism are as 
"follows : Similarity consists in the. possession -of many., parts in 
common with another object. As. letters are. _ partless- so they are 
similar to none. No universal inheres in ‘letters since. each letter is 
‘merely an individual. No universal belongs to. a word since‘ a 
word cannot be shown to be a whole consisting of parts, viz. Jetters). 


. Some hold that the piecé*of consciousness which refers to a letter 
is not valid since it refers even to an absent letter, i.e. a letter which 
has disappeared. Such -a hypothesis is not tenable since when a 
word or a letter is cognised it has not disappeared. The very cogni- 
tion of a word or a Jétter refutes the suggestion of disappearance. 

The Naiyayikas. including Jayanta admit that a sound persists 
three or four atoms of time. Though it endores for this short span 
of time yet: this short stay does not preclude the possibility of a sound 
of being ` recognised. But we do not perceive an object if it lasts 
only for an atom of .time. The reason behind it is this that if an 
object passes away at the time of its perception then it cannot be 
perceived, (In other words, the object which is perceived is one of 
the conditions of its perception. The condition is always antecedent 
to its effect. The object, being the condition of its perception, ` 
precedes it. Again, an object which is perceived is required to last 
when its perception takes place. If an object lasts only for an atom 
of time, then it cannot be perceived.) We shall discuss this epee 
when Wwe shall refute the doctrine of the universal flux. 


We, may also add in this connection. “Ab midnight when the 
sky is enveloped by the dense cloud, as dark as black-bees, some object 
is recognised even by means of the -short-lived flashes of lightning. 
Similarly, a letter is recognised to be one and the same by means of 
short-lived air-waves which give birth to an uninterrupted series of 
conjunctions and disjunctions of the air with and from the different 
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‘parts of the mouth such as guttural, palatal etc. This isa case of 
auditory representative perception. 


TH HYPOTHESIS. THAT A LETTER IS ONLY MANIFESTED BUT 
IS NOT PRODUCED IS UNTENABLE - 


The Naiyayikas come: ‘forward and refute the hypothesis of the 
Mimansakas. They hold ‘that ‘the | very word ‘‘ mārataih ” in the 
last verse of the “preceding section “reminds us of the line of criticism. 
Let us leave aside the argument on the strength of recognition at 
the outset. If we subscribe to the hypothesis of manifestation then 
we cannot explain the auditory perception of ue distinct Totter at 
the different periods of time. 

As all the létfers are eternal and all-pervasive so zach of them is 
present everywhere. In, that case why do we hear a particular letter 
at a time to the. exclusion of the others? What is the determining 

-factor in this case? 

Now, the Mimansakas may contend that the different. ‘ dhvanis’ 

manifest different letters. They defie a dhvani as thé ‘air which 


blows within the body, comes in contact with a particular portion of . 


the mouth and becomes separated from another such portion. Or, 
they define a dhvani as the conjunction and the disjunction of the 
inner air with some part and from some other part. Do these dhvanis 


make an. improvement either upon the object of such perception. oi- 


upon both of them? They may select any one of these hypotheses. 
But each of them is defective. Ifit is held that some change is intro- 
duced into the instrument of, hearing for its betterment then all the 
letters should be simultaneously perceived. But can you explain: 
when a particular letter, e.g. ‘ga’ is only perceived by the modified 

organ of hearing to the exclusion’ of the other letters? How do you 

derive the rule that imposes restriction upon our bearing? The 

improvement of the instrument means the exhaling of the motionless- 
inner air. But all the letters. which belong to the particular region 

will reap the fruit-of „this improvement. (The sky constitutes the 

instrument of hearing. All the sounds which belong to that portion. 
of the sky will be heard since their common ground is affected-by: 
this act). When the screen (i.e. the drop-scene) is lifted up and the- 
unobstructed eyes find an opportunity of seeing, the spectator beholds- 
all the objects on the stage. Similarly, when the motionless inner 

air is taken out all the letters which inhere in the’sky should also be. 
simultaneously heard with our ears. 


$ 
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The Mimansakas hold that the organ of hearing is constituted 
by the sky. But it is all-pervasive and partless. If somewhere 
some improvement is made on it then all the beings will have their 
organ of hearing improved. Thus all of them simultaneously hear 
alike all the sounds. 

If it is held that the bat of ee is improved upon then a 
letter or a word, which.is, accoding to the Mimansakas, partless 
and all-pervasive, being improved.‘ upon, should be heard everywhere. 
The word ‘cow’ which bas become manifest in Madras should aiso 
be heard in Kashmére. The Mimansakas’ cannot also revise their - 
bypothesig and hold that an improvement upon the letter or the word 
is indirectly brought in and through. its locus. Such a contention is 

not tenable since the Mimansakas hold that a lettéř-or a word stands 
upon no locus. Even if they admit’ that a word: or a letter finds a 
support in the sky, matters do not. improve: since the sky is an indini: 
sible single entity. They eannot also hold that. the word ‘cow’ 

. partly improved upon since itisa partless whole. The ee 
verse has been stated by Kumārila in his Sloka-Varttikam. The 
sense of the verse is this:—Ifa letter or a word is pronounced with 
little effort then either we fail to hear it or, when we bear it, we hear 
it completely and distinctly. The sense of this verse is this that a 
letter or a word consists of no parts. 

If the Mimaisakas revise their hypothesis and hold that both 
the instrument and the letter or the word should ba improved upon 
then this revised hypothesis should not be immune from the abové 
two defects, viz?, (i) all the letters or words should be simultaneously 
heard and (2) a letter or a word should be simultaneously heard ‘from 
all: the different spaces. The objects which are co-extensive and 
sensed by the one and same sense-organ | are not known to be manifest. 
ed by the different illuminators. 

lf a householder enters a room with a lamp in his waaay in order to 
see the pot of sour milk, then the lamp reveals not only the pot but 
also the cakés lying on the spot adjacent: to that-of the pot. 

In fine, if we subscribe to the hypothesis that.a sound, i.e., a` 
letter, is produced but not manifested then we may soundly explain 
why; a letter is heard only within a restricted area. Moreover, if we 
subscribe to the hypothesis of manifestation then we cannot maintain 
the distinction between the. loud and the low sounds. Again, we 
cannot explain why a sound is drowned by another. A letter is 
neither loud’ nor low. since it admits of no intrinsic difference. 
The very act which manifests a letter has no such qualitative differ- 
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ence so that a letter may be presented to our consciousness as loud 
or low. The air which may be held to help its manifestation may 
be strong or gentle. ` But how can one grasp the quality of the air 
by means of the organ of hearing? If an object consists of parts 
then there is possibility of experiencing it differently since it is most 
„likely that the same parts are not uniformly. perceived in all cases. 
But if a letter admits of no parts then such an explanation does not 
hold good. Therefore, the ,hypothésis that a letter is produced is a 
better one. l 3 fe fe 


ALL THE CHARGES AGAINST. THE HYPOTHESIS OF MANIFESTATION | 
ARE ANSWERED 


A reply to the criticisms contained in the earlier “section, ig as 
follows: The Mimansakas přefer the hypothesis that the instrument 
of hearing is to be improved upon- to the other one., This sense- 
organ, being somewhat improved upon by the air grasps.a particular 
letter. This organ which has been thus improved upon, being accom- 
panied by a particular set of conjunctions and disjunctions of the 
áir with and from certain portions of the mouth, grasps a particular 
letter. As the Naiyayikas hold that such conjunctions and disjunctions 
are able to produce letters so we, the Mimansakas, hold that they 
are capable of manifesting letters. l 


Another objection, raised by the Naiyayikas, is this that there 
is no such experience as points to the hypothesis that the different 
letters are manifested ‘by the different illuminators. We, the 
Miminsakas, give a reply to this objection with the remark- ‘Who is 
this man with a thousand eyes, expressing such a view?” š 

Smell belongs only to the earth. All the different smells are 
co-ordinate attributes of earth. They are also grasped only by the 
same sense-organ, viz., the nose. But our experience throws light 
on the fact that the smell, in’ ‘different cases, is manifested by the 
different manifestors. The smell of earth is manifested somewhere 
by its contact with fire, somewhere by its contact with the rays of 
the sun and somewhere by the sprinkling of water on it. 


We, the Mimansakas, do not subscribe to the hypothesis that 
the taking out of the air is the only factor which makes improvement 
upon the instrument of hearing. If it were so then it: would be 
merely the common manifestor of all letters. But the real improve- 
ment is something else. It is constituted by its capacity for 
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manifesting a letter. The instrument acquires many capacities but 
each capacity is competent only to manifest a single distinct letter. 

The Naiyayikas take an exception to the hypothesis that the sky 
constitutes the sense-organ of hearing and point out that if the sky 
is held to be such an organ then all beings should have the same organ 
of hearing. But such. a criticism is not sound because the principle, 
of merit and demerit determines the distinction in the result. As a 
jar is a limiting adjunct which imposes limitation upon the sky, so 
there may be other limiting adjuncts which introduce difference into 
the sky and the possibility of having a distinct organ of hearing is 
explained. Thus, deafness or the power of hearing is explained by 
means of the principle of merit and demerit.. The Naiyayikas hold 
that the sky constitutes the organ of hearing. Therefore, the 
criticism, offered by the Naiyayikas, is thrown back upon them. 
The Mimansakas do not subscribe to the view that the sky alone 
constitutes the organ of hearing. They hold that each person has a. 
distinct organ of hearing, otherwise the distinct eee percephon: of 
each person cannot be explained. i 

Bhartrmitra, a celebrated Mīmänsaka, has stated that if it is 
held that an improvement is made upon the letter by contact of air. 
then the all-pervasive letter will not be benefited by it since this 
improvement will remain confined. only. within the well-defined 
boundary but will not go beyond it. Though an improvement cannot, 
be made upon a potion of-a letter since it isa partless substance yet 
a-letter is heard only within a restricted -area just as -a universa] which, 
is all-pervasive is seen only in a limited sphere. 

The Naiyayikas shall have also to subscribe to this decisive 
view. gi : 

Sae OE : (To be PE 2 


TERRICK HAMILTON : A FORGOTTEN 
ORIENTALIST 


CEDRIC DOVER 


The seeds planted in India by fhe learning and humanity of Sir 
William Jones* flowered in several directions by the turn of the 
eighteenth century. ` The Asiatic Society of Bengal, which he founded, 
already promised the local beginnings of .another cultural renaissance; 
fresh vistas of the ancient world, and a new concept of the unity of 
the Indo-European languages, were created by his unique Sanskrit 
studies; the Romantic Movement found nourishment in the rich fruits 
of his Persian and Arabic scholarship; and, not least, he sponsored a 
regard for Oriental thought and manners, which mellowed the British 
‘connexion with India for over six generations. 

This regard, no doubt stimulated by less lofty considerations, found 
an almost immediate response in the policy of the East India Company. 
It founded the College of Fort William in Bengal, where excellent 
instruction, abundantly endowed, was offered in the classical and 
vernacular languages of the country. Many servants of the Company, 
later so distinguished that their names read like an index to the history 
of British India, found there the foundation for that ‘‘ better under- 
standing ° demanded by changing attitudes and circumstances. 

Among the most brilliant students of the college, though he dis- 
appeared quickly and mconspicuously from the Indian scene, was Terrick 
Hamilton. He had joined the Company as a.Writer in July, 1800, three 
months before his nineteenth birthday; and the following year saw him 
at Calcutta, busily acquiring the background required for promotion in 
the Service. There he took the Degree of Honour in Persian and 
Arabic, the second prize in Persian (a medal and 1,000 rupees), the 
third prize in Arabic, the second prize in Tamil, an award of books for 
proficiency in Greek and Latin (there were no prizes for French, 
German and Italian !), and an essay prize of another 1,000 rupees with, 
of colirse, a medal, apart from securing the eleventh place in a list of 
sixty Honours students in Hindustani.” These distinctions supported 
his appointment to the Establishment of Fort St. George (Madras), his 
name being first on the short roll of successful candidates. 


1 A. J. Arberry: Asiatic Jones. London (Longmans) 1946. 
2 Primitiae Orientales, Calcutta (The Hon’ ble Company’s Press) 1803, pp. v. 
xix, xxvi-xxix; Ug ley TERE 
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Té is a remarkable record, even for a member of a scholarly’ family. 
For Terrick was one of the Hamiltons of Wishaw. His father was 
The Venerable Anthony Hamilton, D. D. (1739-1812), grandson of 
William Hamilton of Wishaw, cousin of the famous ‘‘ single speech ca 
Hamilton, and himself the Archdeacon of Colchester, Rector of Much 
Hadham, Herts., and Vicar of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. His mother. 
was Anne, one of the two daughters and co-heiresses of Richard Terrick 
(1710-1777), Bishop of London. The Bishop. was learned but ambitious. 
Walpole thought he had no characteristics beyond ‘‘ a sonorous delivery 
‘and an assiduous backstairs address ”; but Alexander (‘‘ Jupiter `’) 
Carlyle, the ‘‘ grandest demigod ” Sir. Walter Scott had ever seen, 
regarded him as ‘‘ a truly excellent -man of a liberal mind and an ~ 
excellent good temper.” f 

The eldest living son’ of this marriage was William Richard 
Hamilton. He could not complete his schooling ‘because of a crippling 
accident, but he succeeded in becoming a senior diplomat, a patron of 
the arts, a Trustee of the British Museum, a Fellow of the Royal 
Society, President of the Geographical Society, and author of the 
important Aegptiaca and other works. He was adventurous too: he 
“ recovered ” the Rosetta Stone from the French, and fell into the sea 
with the Elgin Marbles before finally bringing them to Liéndon. 

The second son, Anthony, followed so closely in his father’s 
‘footsteps that in due course he became the Archdeacon of Colchester; 
and his son, Walter Kerr Hamilton, improved upon the family’s clerical 
record by becoming Bishop of Salisbury. The third and last son (there ` 
were also four daughters) was Terrick—born on September 25, 1781. 
His learning, in such a family, was assured; but nothing is known about 
his formal education. Both his brothers were at Harrow School, and 
Mr. E. V. C. Plumpire, the School’s Librarian, tells me that ‘‘ it looks 
as if he ought to have been here, “put ‘there is no positive evidence. 
The TEENIS (though not pocan complete) does - not record 
his name.’ : 

It seems, however, that his ambition did not match his advantages. 
Younger childrén occasionally exceed expectations, but Terrick Hamilton 
belonged quite definitely to the larger number in which some of the 
ingredients for material success are lacking. We begin to suspect 
this from the very brilliance of his achievements at the College of Fort 
William. They give the feeling that they should have been still more 
outstanding, that they had come without great effort to a youth of his 
critical, assimilative and humanistic disposition. And this impression 
is enlarged by considering the elegance and thoughtful quality of the . 
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prize, essay," gees in his first ye at Calcutta, ‘‘ On the Best Method 
of Acquiring a Knowledge of the Manners and Customs of the Natives 
of India.” 

The philosophical sources of this theme came from Sir William 
Jones, whose influence was still fresh when the essay was written. 
Indeed, it can be claimed for Terrick Hamilton that he was Sir 
William’s first and youngest British disciple: the first, at any rate, 
who not only admired the learning, but also identified himself with the 
humanism, of the Master Orientalist. This humanism, incidentally, 
went beyond literary sympathy; for Sir William Jones had an uncom- 
promising regard for subject peoples, which had made him a sfaunch 
and much-criticised supporter of the American struggle for independence. 

The style of the essay is no less Jonesian than the treatment of its 
theme. ‘There is the same leisurely inclination to prolixity, the same 
love of adornment, carried just a little further than was usual at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century; but somehow its manner, and 
certainly its courage, remained his own. He refuted the view that other 
nations can be understood simply through knowledge of their languages 
and literatures. Direct, intimate experience, he insisted, was essential. 
In fact, ‘‘ A familiar, close and continued intimacy with society is the 
only channel through which a knowledge of manners can ever be 
acquired.” And he equated manners, very properly, with the classical 
concept of mores, a term now thought by some to be the property of 
American sociology. 

Therefore, he felt that the best interpreters and recorders of the 
mores must be poets—an Aristotelian opinion deserving still more 
emphasis in our own age of petty empiricism. The supremacy of the 
poet, he points out, resides in the fact that he ‘‘ records his views in 
living pictures, and is only excellent from the justness of his portraits; 
whatever ideas or impressions he has received from society are embodied 
in his writings, and are always referable to their source.” Thus, 
armchair philosophising, even when “ factually ’’ supported, can never 
replace the depth and dimensions of poetic experience and understanding. 
Linguistic knowledge will not reveal what sensibility has withheld : 


“ Retired in obscurity, a man, by understanding the 
languages of many countries, may easily arrive at the 
knowledge of a great many curious points which cost the 
inventors of them a great deal of pains; he may also enrich 
his mind with a variety of interesting and useful information. 


ri 


1 Essays by the Students of the oe of Fort William in Bengal, Calcutta 
(The Hon'ble Company's. Press) 1802, pp. 47-6 
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But this theoretical knowledge would never teach him» to 
entertain a just estimate of the virtues and vices of mankind; 
neither could it give him any perfect idea of the manners and 
customs of nations... It. is evident, therefore, that a 
knowledge of Oriental languages will never insure a knowledge 
of Oriental habits and customs; but must be esteemed merely 
the-channel through which this important object can be 
attained.’’ 

i But, when ‘Tngeistic knowledge is enlarged by the poet's vision, 
a rewarding harvest can be gathered : 


$ Were aman, of a turn sufficiently philosophical to have a 
just estimate of- Indian simplicity, not warped by prejudice, 
nor bigoted to one system; whose knowledge is miscellaneous, 
and whose manners are humanised by intercourse with men; 
rather an enthusiast in his design than otherwise, and whose 
principles are those of truth and of piety; were a man, thus 
endowed, thus qualified, to be sent on a mission to India, he 
might soon ingratiate himself with the open and ingenious 
minds of the A n 


One wonders what the authorities of a college concerned with the n 
teaching of Oriental languages really thought of a student, barely turned: 
twenty, who dared to say these things. They contained the implications 
of a rebuke, which he was not afraid to make a little clearer : 


“Tf a man, by thus exerting his talents, and his industry, 
. should endeavour to engage the affections of the natives of 
` India, he would find himself fully recompensed for his 
labours . . . But indeed it is universally notorious, that there 
are few individuals, who have ‘felt themselves sufficiently 
interested in the history of the manners and customs of the . 
Hindoos, to make them an object of research . . . Cold disdain, 
and illiberal distrust, have generally characterised the behaviour 
of Europeans towards their Indian subjects. Such behaviour, 
palpably impolitic, must imprint an indelible inveteracy on 
their minds... (and) that genuine bond of interest that ought- 
..s: . to be a link of mutual confidence will never be firmly consoli- 
dated, until the persons in whom the offices of government are 
invested, shall make it their chief object to become acquainted 
with the languages of the Hast...” 


Finally, he is so much overcome by the self-satisfaction, around 
him, and-by the rise of a semi-literate merchant class flaunting its 
patriotism, that he moves up to a climax of humanitarian conviction. 
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He is sure, and a quotation from Sir William Jones subsidises his 
assurance, that “by pursuing this path to glory and renown we may ` 
show the world, that there are some, who can boast of a greater name, 
than that of patriot, by proving themselves the lovers of mankind.” 
This conviction is still bright in the following year, when he opposes 
the motion, at a college debate held in the Persian language, that ‘‘ The 
Natives of India, under the British Government, enjoy a greater degree 
of tranquillity, security, and happiness, than under any former 
government ’’; but having said his say, he goes back to his books and 
his observation of manners. l ; 

He has no inclination to become the kind of man he describes so 
eloquently in his essay. He is too retiring even to seek a literary 
reputation, for we hear no more of him for the better part of “two 
decades; nor does his career? in the Company's service give any hint 
of fulfilled promise. He became Registrar of the Zillah of Chingleput 
on July 21, 1804; of the North Division of Arcot, under its Collector, 
on- May 22, 1805 ; and of the Court of Appeal and Circuit, Centre 
Division, Madras, on June 28, 1806. Ih 1808 he was. “ at home on 
Absentee Allowance,’’ and thereafter the record fades. It seems that 
he did not return to India, for he resigned in England on August 6, 1813. 
One is not surprised. The hackneyed nature of his employment, and the 
trials of the South Indian climate, could scarcely have been congenial 
to his disposition. : 

We hear of him again in the more enlivening atmosphere of 
Constantinople, where William Hamilton’s influence had secured him 
the position of Oriental Secretary to the Embassy. There he was able 
to resume his duty of mores, to enlarge his stock of languages, and to 
revive his interest in literary pursuits. He might even have had some 
secret notion of attaining literary fame; for he undertook, undaunted 
by its prodigious length, the translation of the Sirat Antarah (Narrative 
of Antar), the greatest study of manners ever’ produced by the Arab ` 
world and the most popular collection of tales amongst its peoples. 

Moreover, the Narrative of Antar ? was regarded by some eminent 
Orientalists of the day as a greater work. than the Arabian Nights, 
incorporating the basic Arabian influences upon the development ‘of the 
songs and traditions of Western chivalry. It must also have been clear 
to Terrick Hamilton that it was the first important’ work on the 
mechanism of colour prejudice: its hero, Antarah Ibn Shaddad al-Absi, 
was a mulatto warrior-poet of the sixth century, it abounds in references 


1 Madras Civil Servants, 1780-1839. London (Longmans), 1839. 
2 ©, Dover: Mastern Anthropologist, 5: 165-169, 1952; and Phylon, in Press. 
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to the ways and. wickednesses of prejudice, and it relates in minute 
detail the victories of poetry and courage over the evils of fortune and 
` society. Its poems are in thé early Arab tradition of elegance and 
desert imagery; and many are truly exquisite, whether they belong to 
Antar, himself one of the seven classical Arabian poets, or not. 

Thus, by length and content, it was an exceptionally difficult work 
to translate, but it could be hoped that the effort would be rewarding. 
It was only known in the West from occasional opinions and short 
extracts; no less an authority than John Lewis Burckhardt had 
assured Terrick Hamilton that an adequate translation would find “‘ the 
most complete success, and even a popularity equal to-that so long 
enjoyed by the Arabian Nights ”'; and there was the further advantage 
of working with the Syrian version, which could be regarded as an 
abridgement possessing the qualities of a complete book in its own 
right. ‘These encouragements helped to sustain the translation of a 
million or so words, the task being completed with fidelity and a delicate 
sensibility free from the usual clusters of footnotes. 

An example will support this claim. Antar, on the ‘homeward 
- journey after a battle, sings the praises of his princess in a song which 
Terrick Hamilton transforms, without distortion, into a prose poem : 


“ Slimly made is she, and ihe magic of her eye ee the 
bones of a corpse from entering the tomb. ; 
The setting sun turns towards her and says: Darkness 
obscures the land. Do thou rise in, my absence. 
And the brilliant moon calls out to her: Come forth, for 
thy face outshines me when I am at my zenith and in all my — 
glory. l 
She turns away abashed; and, throwing aside Her veil, 
scatters the roses from her soft fresh cheeks. 
.She draws a sword from her eyelashes, sharp as the biada 7 
of her forefathers, and with it her eyes commit murder. 
The lustre of day sparkles from her forehead, and by the 
dark shades of her ringlets night itself is driven away. ey 
And when she smiles her teeth show a moisture composed 
of wine and rain and honey. 
She sleeps with musk under her veil, and its fragrance is 


increased by the essence of her breath. ; 


O Abla, will fortune ever bless me with thy embrace, in 
which my heart would find ease from the sorrows of love? ” 


And here, in a battle-song tantly rendered, is the key- to the 
major theme of the work: 
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“ Hear the words of an intrepid lion—résolute, undaunted, 
all-conquering : f 

I am Antar, of whom warriors can bear witness in the 
combat under the thick battle-dust. 

And my sword is my companion in the night-shades, as 
are my horse and my spear in the conflicts. ù 

Night is my complexion, but day is my emblem: the sun 
is the mirror of my deeds. 

This day thou shall feel the truth of my words; and I will 
prove that I am the Phoenix of the age. 


But the recommendations of the translation could not overcome 
the difficulties of presenting its bulk to the public. The times could 
scarcely have been more unpropitious. The values and leisurely 
scholarship of the eighteenth century were fast disappearing; there were 
troubles in the Moslem countries; and black revolts had produced ‘* the 
spectacle of Haiti.’ These were not encouraging circumstances for 
the publication of a massive work concerning half-caste Arab described 
as “ The Father of all Knights.”’ 

Nevertheless, a publisher was found in Mr. John Murray. He 
planned, it appears, to print at intervals three more or less self-contained 
parts of four volumes each, hoping that public approval of the first 
part would favour the sale of the others. This seemed wise enough, 
but at last moment it was decided to put out one volume as a ‘‘ feeler.” 
It appeared in 1819, under the title Antar: A Bedoueen Romance, with 
an anonymous introduction which gave no hint of what was to follow. 
The leading reviews, including the Quarterly, ignored it; and the leading 
newspapers, including The Times, did likewise. The Edinburgh 
Magazine, however, printed an admiring digest (volume 4, 1819), 
concluding ‘‘ with the hope of being soon enabled, by the Editor, to 
resume our account of this ‘ Wild and Wondrous Tale ’; of whose rich 
and original beauties the specimens now given can convey but a very 
faint and imperfect idea.” 

The Edinburgh Review was too embroiled in controversies to notice 
that an unusual book by a Hamilton was a Scottish occasion, but 
Blackwood’s was more observant. It outdid the Hdinburgh Magazine 
in praise : a i 


“ We are not aware that any so considerable addition has 
for a long time been made to our stock of oriental knowledge 
and amusement as by his excellent production; nay, we almost 
think that when he has finished his version, he will have 
conferred on us a favour only second to, that which has 
immortalized the name of Galland.” l 
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The comparison could not have failed to please Terriek Hamilton 
and his publisher. For Antoine Galland (1646-1715) was probably the 
greatest name, apart from Six William Jones, in Oriental scholarship. 
He had done for Arabic studies what Sir William Jones had done for 
Sanskrit; and, as the first translator of the Arabian. Nights, he was 
even better known. Therefore, the somewhat ill-advised preliminery 
volume -need have done no harm; if it had escaped the jealous eye of 
Joseph von Hammer-Purgstall. The Viennese Orientalist, after many 
vicissitudes, had brought the first complete copy of the Sirat Antarah 
to Europe; he had followed Sir William Jones in describing it for the 
benefit of Western students; he had written, but not made known, an 
abridgement of it in French; and he regarded himself as the sole 
` proprietor of the work which was for’ him a “ treasure.” : 

He behaved, accordingly, like one whose ‘treasure has béen 
endangered. He lost no time in publishing a feline review, remarkable 
for its blend of insinuation and special knowledge, in the Jahrbucher 
der Literatur of Vienna; and saw to it-that the leading journals had 
copies. The New Monthly Magazine Englished it elegantly (January 
and February, 1820), and with full justice to the Baron’s provocativeness. 
Tt left no doubt of the almost alarming importance of Antar, and it was 
equally clear about the outrage his ‘‘ discoverer ’’ had suffered at the 
hands of ‘‘ the Englishman.’’ It insisted, too, that the injury was not 
inadvertent. © William Hamilton, a man of honour and an esteemed 
scholar, knew fhe whole story of the devoted labours connected with the 
final disposition of the Sirat Antareh in the Imperial Library at Vienna; 
in fact, the first set had been ruined by immersion in the sea with him. 
Consequently, his brother could scarcely claim innocence; but it was. 
Hammer-Purgstall’s good “fortune that an -unhappy translation, 
- anonymously, incompetently and deceptively’ introduced, which would 
extend to twelve unreadable volumes, could not hope to compete with his 
own unpublished abridgement. Yet it remained unpublished for another 
forty-eight years, when the renowned French Orientalist, J. J. P. 
Poujalat, secured its printing, after much “ careful revision, without 
which it would have been impossible to offer it to a French public.” 
The effort was largely wasted, for it is the least known of the European 
translations of Antar; and it adds little or nothing to’ the English 
version, which remains the best. 

Terrick Hamilton, typically, took no ‘notice of the German 
Orientalist’s rancour. His first four volumes were published in 1820 
with a diffident, but otherwise competent, preface in which he hoped 
that-: 
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A postscript regretted that his ‘‘ 


trans 


a scholar . 
whole work! 


of expanding imperialism, 


ti 


-if he has succeeded at all in combining what is 
rarely connect e, an easy English style with the character of 
the Oriental, he will not consider his perseverance misapplied, 
or his opinion of the original as erroneous. If, on the other 
haud, the public should form a different opinion, he begs their 
judgement may rest solely on the translation, and he will 
readily join in wishing that the task had devolved on one more 
capable of doing justice to its merits. _ 


207 


At the same time, Hammer-Purgstall was not completely ignored. 


treatise ’’ had come too late for the 


lator to derive ‘‘ any benefit from the suggestions of so accomplished 


pti 


inulatto knight, justified its attitude by academie authority. 


. M. de Hammer mentions -having twice read through the 
The enigmatic exclamation mark, I like to think, 
emphasises a mild rebuke; but it was too gentle to be effective. 
in no mood for twelve volumes about a 


An age 


The 


Edinburgh Magazine (volume 6, 1820) printed a long abstract of 
Hammer-Purgstall’s review, with the complaint that‘‘ the English 


trans 


work, 
to know.” 


Annual Register, 


3 


lator and editor of Antar have not told us 


of the length of the 
“nor have they told us many little things it seems desirable 
It no longer thirsted to zeveal the beauties of the. Wild and 
Wondrous Tale, but concluded acidly that it would wait till“ 
and eloquent German ”’ provided “ his abridgement of the whole.’’ 


the learned 


The New Monthly Magazine and Blackwood’s said no more; the 


The Times and the Gentleman's Magazine said 


nothing; the Quarterly merely printed the title amongst the ‘‘ Books 
Received.” The Monthly Review (February, 1821), having waited 
long enough to be sure of approval, sneered at the vitality of the work 


as 


“an overheated estimate 


33 


and buried the corpse : 


‘“ If the translator of this romance, or poem, be intitled_ 


to the praise of indefatigable patience, we must assert, also, 
that no small portion of the same Christian virtue will be 
requisite for the reader who ventures on the appalling task of 
purusing it... Mr. Hamilton has executed his translation with 
spirit and sisaance: and, if the hero has any chance for 
captivating in English attire, his Interpreter has given him a 
dress that seems well to become him.” 


_ Neglect and condemnation were, in the circumstances, so decisive 
that one of the most important translations ever made remains incom- 


pletely published, to this day. 
quarter of the nineteenth century, without printing another line, 


Terrick Hamilton lived into the last 


But 
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from his day to ours there has always been a Hamilton of Wishaw 
sympathetically and creatively interested in the Arabs; and his ill-treated 
“ Bedoween Romance,” far from remaining -buried, has become 
increasingly revealed as a classic : complete in itself, inspiring to many, 
and waiting somewhat impatiently for a new dress in which to attract 
others. f eM E 
In Constantinople there were modest compensations for “‘ the 
Englishman ° who had quitely done, with such unfortunate results, 
what no one else had had the patience to do. Lord Castlereagh informed - 
him,.on October 11, 1820, that ‘‘ The King has been graciously pleased 
to appoint you to be Secretary to His Majesty’s Embassy at the. Sublime 
Porte.” This promotion brought him temporary charge of the Embassy 
towards the end of 1822, with some attendant misgivings. He told his 
friend Joseph Planta at the Foreign Office that he was most anxious 
to avoid doing anything which might give the impression that he was 
exceeding himself, but he was forced to commence a substantial series a 
` despatches." . ° 
~ These papers belong to the history of- Anglo-Turkish relations. 
They are shrewd essays on manners, events and personalities, which 
I regretfully neglect in favour of extracts illustrating his own character 
and sympathies. The scene of his operations, and a broad hint of his 
feelings about it, are crystallised in the following passage from a despatch 
to the Earl of Bathurst on September 25, 1822: 


“ The reports of serious troubles in Upper Egypt; the 
continuance of the revolt in Syria; the dreadful earthquake 
that has desolated the whole of _Aleppa; the predatory ~~ 
incursions of the Persians, before whom the Ottoman. armies 
have been obliged to fly; the revolution among their Greek 
subjects, which all the exertions of the Empire have not, as 
yet, been able to quell; the late disaster that has checked the 
progress of the Pilgrims to Mecca; the dilapidated state of their 
finances; even the drought. of almost unexampled duration 
throughout the country; the spirit of disaffection that prevails 
among the Janissaries, rendered more fearful by a corres- ` 
ponding feeling amongst some of the Pashas on the Persian 
Frontier; the death of the young Prince; the suspicion thdt 
the officers and men now serving with the insurgents are thus 
engaged if not with the approbation of their respective 
Sovereigns, at least with their connivance; the possibility of 
a Russian war; and, above all, the alarming certainty that the 
Powers of Europe are now assembled in Congress at Vienna in 
order to deliberate on the Affairs of Turkey—such are the 


1 My quotations are from F. O. 78, vol. 111, 1992, Nos. 6, 9, 18, 25: vol. 119, 
1823, No. 1; vol, 126, 1824 (Planta), Public Records Office, London, 
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subjects that agitate the counsels of the Divan and occupy the 
attention of the populace . . . yet it is probable that the first 
accidental turn of Fortune in their favour will efface all these 
impressions, and induce them to anticipate the happiest 
results, ”? . : 


* He seemed to hope that the Foreign Office might consider oiling the 

wheel of Turkish Fortune, but a month later other lubricants had it 
creaking again; or so it seemed in a mood of optimism communicated 
to Mr. Secretary Canning on October 25, 1822: 


“ All the accounts received from the Principalities aré of 
the most consolatory nature. Peace and quietness seem to be 
resorted; the Turkish Troops under the command of Havanoz 
Oglu conduct themselves in a manner to ensure the satisfaction 
and confidence of the Inhabitants, and the mild administration 
of the Princes produces daily improvement in the situation of 
all classes.’’ 


Six weeks later it was clear that the-mildness was merely a lull. He 
reports on December sixth the gruesome. details of the execution of 
Halet Effendi, and critically weighs up the reasons why the scheming 
vizier lost favour. Not the least of these reasons was the fact that 
“to retain control over the affections of an indulgent but captiotis 
Master only by administering to his amusements, is at best a hazardous 
enterprise, and can only succeed during the novelty of the gratification 
that produces a pleasure but no durable excitement.” 


His opinions on the acuteness of the Turkish mind, and the need 
for ‘‘ salutary counsels ’’ amongst the European powers, are often äs 
astute as his estimates of individuals. Thus, he writes that raumout 
he has been asked to investigate originated from the receptivity of the 
French Ambassador: “it only belonged to that mass of secret- 
communications—often too indiscriminately received, and always too 
emphatically recorded—which the Turks so skilfully employ to pamper 
the Vanity of some, amuse the Credulity of others, and even stagger the 
Sagacity of the most vigilant.” Again, he informs Canning, in a 
passage of living significance, that suspicion will not be allayed until 
the European Powers prove their peaceful intentions : 


“ This (Turkish) Government has only learnt by past 
éxperiénce that its security has béen founded on the dissensions 
that have prevailed amongst the Christian Courts of 
Europe . . | The meeting, therefore, of the’ Congress may not 
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- haye excited so much alarm of impending danger,.as a hops - 
that. the result. would- be productive of all those advantages: 
which the Porte has been accustomed to derive: from. the 
distracted counsels of other Nations’... Time and the. 

,. judicious application of salutary éoannals: may effect’ much: 

towards effacing such impressions. and removing such apprehen- i 

- sions; and not till it is proved beyond a doubt that the Powers ° 
ae of Europe have no other intention but to co-operate for the 

: poen of a general pacific system, making at all times 
thie Integrity ‘of this Empire the basis of such a systém, can 

it be expected that this Government will surrender its deeply ` 

rooted prejudices, or consent to anticipate its future welfare 

ih: the” confirtiation- of what it bes ever been wen to- dread 

ab a “Calamity.” 

These astringent RE ‘were not afterwards ai Lord 
Strangford ‘returned to Constantinople, and. Mr: Hamilton to silence. 
Early in the New Year:.of 1824 (January 10), he resigned his appoint- 
ment, for reasons which Under-Secretary Planta acknowledged as 
- offering a “‘ clear and proper explanation of your intentions and wishes,” 
but what they were the files do not permit us to know. “He retired on 
pension, lived prosperously- in. Mayfair at 21, Park Street, and dis- 


` appeared completely from the public records until his death, fen days 


before his ninety-fifth birthday, on September 15, 1876. Only. his. 

attendant, James. Walters, witnessed his passing. j 
The usual journals, surprisingly including The Times, recorded no“ 

tributes to his - -memory; his name is nof included iw any -of the 

f biographical dictionaries in which one might expect to find it; Poole’s 

Í standard. Index to Persian Literature (1882) confuses him. with Thomas 

Hamilton; and Lord Belhaven,. who yery kindly ‘‘ searched Kard ”. 


at Wishaw in response to my. request for. information, came to the -~ 


conclusion. that “ he has been neglected by his own family.” Mr... 
Charles Gipps Hamilton, Ô. B. E., who.-was -born in the year of the 
Indian Mutiny, . could find no papers either, though many miust have 
been left; -but he recalled that Terrick.Hamilton was a. genial ‘personality 
who’ lived, ‘unmarried, in very comfortable ` circumstances.” He added 
that : -“* I remember, asa small boy, eee -visiting him. Tt. was a 

l specjal: pleasure, as I generally got a tip. . I don’t think there is a 
` Terrick Hamilfon living now.’ A O% = 

= MẸ is an odd story and, in some ways, a depressing one. For if 
obscurity. is the fate, -within : a few. generations, of a senior servant of 
a great nation, a, scholarly : member of an: historic family, ‘and the first 
translator of “a ‘work essential to the proper study of the history of 
literatuře, how much and how long will those many others he regarded 
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who daily come and go ? Yet (and this, too, is a pertinent reflection) 
Terrick Hamilton, who neither strutted nor fretted during his long hour, 
lives more completely in an obscure essay, a. forgotten book, and some 
neglected despatches than niost men do, though they set out fo etch 
their names on the tablets of posterity. His character. is inscribed more 
vividly on his fragments than the characters of many who have remained 
essentially eRT; in spite of success and a few lines in the Feber ence 
books. at 

And so I leave him with regret. For he is of that Sia wii 
from generation to generation, keeps alive the not altogether- definable 
quality we call human. It is a company-of poets, of the real artists of 
life, of the men who form the measure of a nation’s greatness. _They 
are often relatively unknown, but the more obscure they are- the- more 
we need to remember them gratefully. : 











C NATIONAL SCRIPT AND NUMERALS 


PRABUDDHA NATH CHATTERJEE M.A., B.L. 


Several weeks ago, a conference was held in Uttar Pradesh to 
consider ways and means for reform of the Devanagari Script which 
is the Official Script in India by Article 348(1) of our Constitution. 
In the conference, it was suggested to make Devanagari also the 
common script for all the main Regional languages in India. 

The idea seems to be that there-is no necessity of retaining the 
numerous scripts in use in India for writing the different Indian 
languages. One script will do well enough and the use of others 
ought to be gradually abolished. ; f 

The desirability of replacing the different regional scripts by a 
common script has become apparent for some time now. 

Fortunately, the-particular script that may happen to be current 
in a region or among a particular nation need not be associated 
with national pride or sentiment as may well be the case with the 
regional language or the national language itself. A language 
has peculiarities of its own which mark .it out from others. Its 
intrinsic value appears in its sonorousness, its inherent vigour of 
expression, its adaptability to complexities of thoughts and ideas. 
A script on the other hand, is simply a contrivance which can have 
_ no such distinguishing claim to nobility as a language may have. 
The abolition of a script should not therefore be fraught with that 
emotional significance which arises from the abolition of something 
associated with the very genious of a people. 

In our country where a number of well-developed Regional 
languages exist, a common script confers undoubted advantages. 
Though India is multi-lingual, its languages are closely inter-related 
and possess a very large number of common features. Sometimes 
they are so similar to‘one another that spoken slowly, one language 
would be broadly understood without any special. effort by people 
speaking a different Indian language. The replacement of the differ- 
ent regional alphabets by a common alphabet to be used throughout 
the country, will draw the Indian languages further close to one 
another and the understanding of any given Indian language by an 
Indian with a different mother tongue will be easier. Thus com- - 
parative evaluation and proper appreciation of the different Indian 
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literatures will be facilitated and each language will benefit by the 
influence of others brought to bear on it more effectively. 

At present the song literature of one, the poetry of another, 
the peculiar. methods of expression in a third, give special values to 
their existence ,—but still it must be acknowledged that while langu- ' 
afes remain different, they form so many barriers to unity of mankind. 
No means should therefore be neglected to promote gradual fusion 
of the languages, to make the languages mutually imbibe valuable 
features from among one another. It is suggested that a common 
alphabet—as it promotes understanding of other languages besides 
one’s mother tongue—is one of such means and it might ultimately 
assimilate different languages into one-another. In this connexion 
it is worthy of note that the synthetist in Shri Nehru as a political 
philosopher has made him recognise the necessity of a single common 
script for all India. 

The question next arises as to which script among those familiar 
in India is most suited to be such common script in this country ? . 
Among the protagonists of the conference mentioned above, it was 
generally taken for granted that the answer would be in favour of 
Devanagari. ; , 

But what sanctity is there about Devanagari? Devanagari 
letters are formed—at least a majority of them—in an angular shape 
which prevents or retards rapid writing. The letters are not simple 
in form but rather cumbrous. Writing in Devanagari script tends 
to bring fatigue sooner—if the writing is at all careful and typical— 
than writing in some other alphabet, as for example, the Roman or 
Telugu. é i 

Tt is probably a mistake also to think that Devanagari was always 
integrally connected with Sanskrit. It seems more probable that in 
the earlier centuries Sanskrit was written in the different parts of 
India in different regional alphabets and not necessarily in Devanagari. 
The vehicle of Sanskrit—the language which: has supplied words, 
system and inspiration to our present-day regional languages, is not 
‘and has not necessarily been Devanagari as seems to be commonly 
thought of. Devanagari really does not inherit such a hoary historical 
association. 

If we think of historical association as a criterion for choice of 
alphabets or scripts, it will lead us nowhere. The prestige due to 
‘age of one Indian alphabet is probably as much ag that of 
another. We should therefore leave aside considerations of historical 
associations in this matter and confine ourselves to the question 
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as: to-which script would sit modern conditions best. Modern. 
conditions require that the chosen script must: fit in with the -busy 
tempo of modern. life. The letters should not obstruct swift and 
efficient ‘handwriting ahd yet should be graceful in appearance. ‘These 
requirements are satisfied by a: script where letters’ are streamlined. 
_ Such Jetters are least fatiguing for a continuous stretch of typical 
- mantis teripi rapidly yet carefully prepared. 


t is here as if sore. other respects that Roman script possesses 
definite advantages over the ‘Devanagari script and also over some 
other script including our Bengali script. -Ih calligraphy, roundness 
of letters used.and also the system of: writing them in a continued’ 
unbroken: line in framing a word aré definite ` advantages. - ‘Devanagari 
with: a majority of other northern Indian scripts afd also the Tamil 
Script im’ the South ,—conspicuously lack “these qualities while thë 
Roman Script as used.in calligraphy possesses both of'-them: Any- 
‘body will-say that the Indian scripts mentioned: above—though- some 
: of them, for example Tamil; are-sihgularly haridsome, and ornaniental 
in appearancé—consist of angulat letters ` not designed: for easy and 
continuous writing with ‘letter after letter joined together: ‘in’-stream- 
lines to form different’ words. 

‘Roran letters | are dlšo amenablé to easy rept odutition by machines 
such. as the typewriter | and - the. _keyboard composing machines like 
linotype, monotype and algo” by` pioçesseš for rapid large scale perfor- 

- mance | like that of the stereotype, To! take an example, in hand 
composing the conipositor, has to deal“ with only 151 different. letters 
placed in “different rows’ of the type” case When the Roman system of 
alphabets is employed as against | about _ 600 different letters for’ any 
Indian system with ‘its “characteristic: ‘permutation i in conjoint letters. 
With slug composing snachines,, the” difficulties of ‘Indian alphabets 
are certainly not less pecially ‘as’ ` the keyboard here has place ‘for 
only 90 letters. Obvicusly. therefore the Roman letters as’ ‘cominonly 
used ` are most stiitable for the optimum utilisation of the mechanical 
means necessary for cheap and swift production of printed matter on 

oa large’ scale. 


` It is “to be feuenibared also that the Roman system contaitis 
‘notations to represent: with fair accuracy, if necessary, all the. different 
sounds used i in the various Indian languages. -Òf course, on the other 
-hand it is true that the use of an elaborate- system of accenting marks 
‘and diacritical signs would rob the script of much’ of its simplicity 
and. _amenability to easy, reproduction by mechanical means mentioned f 
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above. -Accenting marks may make the Roman Script- more- scientific 
but.at the cost of its simplicity and of its facility of use.. = 

In . favour. of the adoption of the Roman Script as the common 
script for India, if may be said also that it has already stolen.a march 
on other scripts—already more than half the literate population of 
‘the world including that in the western countries use it, if not its 
letters exactly, at least its"system. Russians use the same scheme of 
alphabet as that of the Roman alphabet though their letters are 
differently formed. - It is no argument against it to say that it is the 
script used by the nation which till lately kept India in bondage. 
On that argument we should have to discard every innovation intro- 
‘duced in India by England. When system or reforms introduced 
by foreigners are beneficent, certainly they are to be accepted. An- 
other point to consider in this connection is that the Roman script 
is not something necessarily- limited to Britishers. Practically all the 
Western world use it. Shall’ we discard European . dress because. 
Englishmen use it? The European drees is not merely European 
today but cosmopolitan. It bas spread to the .orient not through 
foreign subjugation but because it is graceful and at the same time 
suited to the active life required by our present industrial civilisation. 
People in Turkey use it. People in Japan use it, not only today, 
but from before the last war, when Japan was at the height of her 
military prowess. i 

‘The choice of the National Script should be guided by exactly | 
similar considerations of expediency. On these considerations the 
Turks have discarded the Arabic system of alphabet and adopted the 
Roman script. 

On the subject of the Arabic script, it may be mentioned in 
passing that this script—written from right to left while its numerals ~ 
are written from left to right—is too unscientific and incomplete. - 
Arabic letters Jack vowel sounds and this great weakness—inherent 
in the system—added to the practice of writing them in an order: 
opposite to what the majority of the world’s literate population is - 
habituated, rule it gar out as a pome subject- matter of choice: for ; 
our. purpose. 

Whatever may be said in favour. of the Reais n Wen 
it must be admitted, that Indian..scripts. including the Devanagari . 
sctipt,: are much more- scientifically:-:planned.. . Their letters’ are: 
arranged’: and classified “according to different vocal tones. Being: 
indigenous, they. have evolved out of: the needs and variations of 
Indian phonetics and this is a great point in their favour. Uniform 
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rules-have to be made to. iron out minor differences in pronouncing . 
equivalent letters in the various Indian alphabets now used in -thé 
different parts of the country for the successful instruction of one 
among them as our common script, but this is not a great difficulty.” 


But eveh if for various reasons, it is’ desirable to choose some 
Indian seript to be our common script or national script, the questien 
remains,—should Devanagari have the pride’ of place? ‘The answer 
seems to be in. the negative. There ave other Indian scripts- whose 
letters are much, more conveniently shaped and expedient for habitual 
day-to-day user than Devanagari letters. Frequently this is evident 
to one looking at speciméns ‘of the familiar commercial advertisements 
for example, written in different - scripts- and arranged side by side. 
Of the other Indian scripts. Telugu script, with its round- E ind ; 
streamlined letters. seems to be the best. 


If Telugu script: čan be further simplifiëd as regards the shape 
and system of the conjunct letters and_by abolition of ornamental 
flourishes constituting upward and downward strokes, probably it will 
be made nearly as suitable for mechanical processes as Roman script. 
Then the case for the adoption of Telugu script as our national 
script becomes even stronger than that of Roman script. For, as 
has already been stated, Telugu alphabet belonging to the Indian 
family of alphabets is much miore scientifically and systematically 
planned than the Roman alphabet. 


Telugu letters, as they appear in manuscript and print, look 
graceful, even ornamental. 


A further consideration in favour of adoption of Telugu script to 
be the common script of India, is that this would probably promote 
and cement unity between the northern and sovthern portions of 
our country. A Northern Indian language, namely Hindi, has been 
given a special place of honour among the Indian languages inasmuch 
as it has been chosen to be our national language or Rastrabhasa. 
This is a fait accompli. Though Hindi as Rastrabhasa has to be a 
little’ unorthodox from the point of view of the people of the eastern 
parts of Uttar Pradesh, for much of the complicated niceties of its 
grammar might have to be discarded, still Hindi would appear to 
many South Indians as representing more particularly the. North 
Indian culture as distinguished from the Dravidian culture. To 
restore the balance, therefore, it may seem fitting to adopt something 
South Indian to represent some other aspect of our cultural life.’ The 
` adoption of Telugu, a South Indian script, to be our national script 
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would be expedient from this point of view. It would be a symbolic 
recognition of the South Indians’ contribution to our cultural basis. 

The question resolves itself into one of practicability.. It is un- 
‘doubted that if the Roman system is made as methodical and com- 
prehensive to cover the large variety of vocal sounds as the typical 
Indian system—by addition of various marks and diptbongs to its 
letters, then it loses its facile adaptability to typewriters, to printing, 
to stereotype and other processes of large-scale and rapid mechanical 
reproduction. Simplification of the typical Indian system to certain 
basic letters as also devising a new method of arrangement of 
letters to compose words for greater facility in typewriting and lino- 
type printing is not impossible but it is doubtful whether or how 
far such reform can be made at all generally acceptable. 

The consideration of the question of script leads to the considera- 
tion of the Indian numerals. There are -various symbols or signs 
used to represent numerals in the various parts of India as there are 
various languages and scripts. None of the strictly indigenous 
numerals has been given official recognition so far—excepting the 
Devanagari numerals in certain parts of our country. Asa matter of 
fact in the Constitution of India, the English signs of numerals 
under the name of ‘‘International’’ form of numerals have 
been given recognition for official purposes. The official use of 
Devanagari numerals is made merely permissive in certain cases. 
We have to examine whether the so-called International form 
intrinsically deserves the prestige thus given to it. An important. 
criterion for choice of the form of numerals should be the difficulty’ 
or ease in converting a particular numeral sign to-another. It is 
very necessary that the shapes of the numerals should be widely 
different from one another so that the chances of mistaking one 
symbol for another are minimised. In many forms of numerals 
including the so-called International Form, it is possible to easily 
convert one numerical symbol into another by the addition of or 
erasure of a stroke. Doubtless, no foot-proof or knave-proof system 
of numerical signs has yet been devised but we should at least 
minimise the chances of mistakes or fraud in the accounts in which 
numerals play the most important part, by suitable reform in the 
system of numerals given official currency. Anybody having anything 
to do with auditing will appreciate how great is the necessity of 
preventing numbers from being changed from one to another or 
mistaken for one in place of another. The device of -recording a sum 
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of money both i in words and figures is evidently not always practicable 
in books of accounts.. ; 

` To repeat, International Form of numerals is a failure froni this 
point of view. For example, its ‘1’ iù a. manuscript can be easily 
changed into 2, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 0. i 


- The Devanagari form of numerals is much better and among the 
Indian. numerals the Devanagari form is Top moni a and by 
the lar gost group of peoples. 


Tt goes without - saying that ‘the Dimon pumeraly like the 
‘* International” form of numerals are used for the same system of 
counting—the only difference is the shape and form of their respective 
signs. With the Devanagari numerals, the counting is certainly 
not by the Roman method but on the ‘ Arabic System ’’ which is 
known to, have evolved originally in India. This system of counting 
is elementarily necessary for arithmetic and with Devanagari numerals 
it is perfectly possible. In short; Devanagari numerals are ciphers 
like English or International numerals—they are not merely symbolic 
like | the: Romana nor essentially decimal like the Tamil which last- 
named system of numerals has been practically discarded by the 
Tamilians themselves. : 

Thus-we have arrived at two curiously opposite conclusions from 
our examination, of the position of scripts and numerals in our country. 
While in the matter of script we should reject the Devanagari and 
adopt the Roman form assuming we fail to bring about suitable- 
; _adjustment of the Telagu script with the conditions required for the 
most effective. utilisation of mechanical appliances in choosing our’ 
form of ‘numerals,—we should do just the reverse and. acclaim Deva- 
nagari, as the best. 


i Amendments . have - ‘been -made of our . constitution and some. 
emendations are in the process of taking shape. The time has’ come: 
now to, consider. the, advisability. of: amendment of article 343 of.the. 
Constitution. The provisions contained in the Bub aricle {0 therein. 
are. set out below :— >. { 

.“ The.. Official. language of the Union shall be- Hindi «ih 
pE Devanagari script... ae 
- .The form of numerals to be used: for thé official purposes. 
- of the Union shall be. the International form. cof Indian: 

numerals ”’ i ; 
„Jn. the light of. the discussion eqiibuined 4 in the AE para 
pate it is suggested that Devanagari -script should--not-be.thus 
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given the place of honour—neither ‘‘ the International form of Indian 
numerals ’’. : 

We boast of a common culture among us Indians so far as 
fundamentals are concerned. Script reform and reforms in the 
system of numerals on an all-India basis will give this common 
culture a tangible shape. They will bring the different sub-nationa- 
lities inhabiting India closer to-one another. A common National 
language-—which status Hindi has acquired as a fait accompliis a 
cementing bond. The national language when associated with a 
single system of script and of numerals, suitably chosen and used 
for all purposes throughout the country—becomes a doubly efficient 
source of inspiration and pride in and‘love for one’s fatherland. 

In our country of immense distances, inhabited by many sub- 
nationalities with divergent characteristics, it is important to combat 
centrifuga] forces creating apathy and disunity. Promotion and 
perfection of a common medium of thought and expression, like 
development of. the physical means of communication will be real 
e nation building ° out of these subnationalities almost in the literal . 
sense of the term. l 


z 


REMINISCENCES OF AN INDIAN MEMBER 
OF. THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 


BRAJENDRANATH DE. 
XIII 
SECOND Visir 10 DARJEELING 


Shortly afterwards, as I had fallen ill with a kind of low fever, 
I again took a month’s leave, and went up to Darjeeling, for a change. 
I may mention that the character of the Darjeeling air was so in- 
vigorating that although just before leaving Calcutta, I had felt quite 
exhausted after a short walk of a mile, I could on my arrival, walk 
from the. station to Fox Howe, and then after taking tea—which my 
landlord the late Mr. Wernicke, who was living in the neighbouring 
house of Midwood, kindly sent for us—I could again walk to the 
bazar, make various necessary purchases, and then walk back to 
Fox Howe. This time Í took a small-house called Fox Howe, some 
way below the Shrubbery, (as the Government House was then called), 
and rather difficult of access. We did not see as many Bengali friends 
this time, as we did, in the course of our first visit, The great 
earthquake of the 12th of June, 1897 took place, exactly a week after 
we arrived in Darjeeling. It wasa great mercy that it did not take 
place at night, for the mortality would, in that case, have been much 
heavier than it actually was. We were having afternoon tea, when 
the first earth tremors were felt and we rushed out into the garden. 
Fox Howe was a strongly built house, which did not at all suffer ; 
but as it was built on a small piece of- level. ‘ground, cut out of the 
steep hill side, we were afraid of the whole structure being swept 
bodily down. There was a large boarding house, not far from our 
house, in the stables attached to which there were some ponies. 
We saw the walls of the stables crumble and slide down, in a most , 
curious way, before our eyes and the ponies got loose ; and we were 
much alarmed to find them rush frantically towards the little garden 
belonging to our house, where we were assembled. It was with 
considerable difficulty, that we were able with the help of the servants, 
to keep them from trespassing into the garden. After the tremors 
bad ceased, we went back into the house, and were thankful to find, 
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that the tremendous convulsion through which we had passed had 
caused us little or no damage. The same afternoon I met the Rev. 
Pratap Chandra Mazumdar, Brahmo missionary and preacher. He 
told me that the roof of the small house, in which he and his wife. 
were living, had fallen in; and he was trying to find out a place of 
shelter for his wife and bimself. 1 told him that we had one large 
and one small room upstairs for which we had no use, as the other 
two bed rooms were quite sufficient for myself and my wife and the 
three or four children who were with us; and we should be very 
pleased if he and his wife would come to us, and take up their quarters 
in the two spare rooms. He very gladly accepted: my offer, and he 
and his wife, brought their household goods and stayed with us for a 
week, after which they went down to ~Kurseong, where he had a 
smal] house. l 

Although there- was not much loss of life in Darjeeling, the 
damage caused to property both in the hills and in the plains of North 
Bengal was very serious and terrible. There was great damage done 
to the Railway line. Even when we left Darjeeling, on our return 
journey, about three weeks after the earthquake, there were broad 
gaps and fissures along the line, and’ in the station platforms; and 
the trains had to crawl along, very cautiously and slowly, instead 
of leaving Darjeeing, as was usual then, after midday, we left early 
in the morning and crept slowly along at a snail’s pace. However 
the journey was accomplished without any mishap, and we safely 
arrived in Calcutta. 

While we were at Darjeeling, a great turmoil had taken place 
in Calcutta, on account of some difference between the Hindus and 
Muhammadans, which had resulted in some very serious rioting. 
‘As far as I can remember the ill-feeling was caused by some insult 
real or supposed to.a Muhammadan shrine or tomb standing on some 
land belonging to. :Maharaja Jatindra Mohan ‘Tagore. The 
Muhammadans were at once on the warpath, wandering about the 
town in large gangs, creating disturbances and insulting and assault- 
ing defenceless Hindus. We, heard many stories of what had 
happened from my mother, my eldest daughter and her husband 
and my two daughters, who were in Calcutta at the time. The 
riots had however subsided and peace and order had been restored by 
the time we returned to Calcutta. We stayed there only a day or 
two, and then returned to Balasore. < 

At Balasore, I bought at different times some good horses, but 
I was rather unfortunate with them. 1 have mentioned that I got a 
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dogcart and a horse soon after my arrival at Balasore. I bought these 


`. from an Engineer Officer in Cuttack. Later on E bought a couple | 


of sountry-bred mares; and I named the three, Touchstone, Rosalind ` 
and Celia. Later on Celia suffered from colic and died. ` After that . 
I bought two rather showy, waler or Australian. mares from a livery 


- stable m Calcutta. These were named Mademoiselle and Fraulein. : 


A curicus incident occurred while I was driving the pair soon after 
their arrival -in Balasore. Soon after our return home fron? the 
drive, T got a note from a. member of the Canadian Mission in which 
he apologised for” not taking ‘off- his hat to my wife when we passed 
him : he was so taken up with the splendid action `of the horses. I: 
was. driving. Ido not think we had noticed him at all or noticed that 
“he had not taken off. his hat, but of course I wrote back a polite 
answer. ‘Unfortunately one of the mares, Fraulein went in the loins 


before long and became useless. However Touchstone and Rosalind | 


and Mademoiselle went on giving good work, I had a curious accident 
‘one day. Thad had a slight attack of fever for two or three days. 


‘The horses had no work during thosé days; so the first day I felt - 


well, I took them out to give them some exercise. I took Mademoi- 
selle out first, and brought her back after a drive of three or four 
miles. Then J took out Rosaiind. Unfortunately I took her along 
a narrow road which joined on to-the road passing through the bazar. 
In the bazar I came to g place where two bullock carts were standing. 
The. ‘space. between them being scarcely sufficient for my cart to pass 
between them, I tried to steer safely between them but unfortunately 
stuck fast. Fortunately the harness was old and when the cart 
stopped suddenly, the mare managed to get rid of the cart and 
extricate herself and danced away with much of the harness, while 
I came down on the: road, between the shafts in a sitting posture, 
If the harness had not beén old and rotten i might have got mixed 
up. with the mare- and might -have been ‘seriously ‘hurt. As the 
accident happened i in the bazar many people came up, and some of 
them took me into a neighbouring shop ; and the Civil Surgeon who 
í ‘happened to pass by, a little later, of course stopped, -his cart, came 
to the place where I was, and examined me- and found that I was 
“ not burt in any way. He took me in his cart to my house. The 
mare was found a little later, and was as brought back to the. stable. 


MAGISTRATE AND COLLECTOR OF BANKURA. 


”. _ About this time I was transferred to Bankura. As the reader 
‘yill remember I had been in Bankura fora short time in the latter 
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part of 1882 as Joint Magistrate. This time I came as Magistrate 
and Collector but this time also there was some little trouble about a 
house. The Hill House in which” Mr. Anderson had lived in 1882, . 
had now for several years, been in the occupation of the District and 
Sessions Judge. The Kenduadih House, which had been occupied by 
the Judge in 1882, was now in the occupation of Mr. C. S. Murray, | 
C.I.E., District Superintendent of Policé, so I had no “alternative 
but to occupy a mach smaller house which had been occupied by the 
Civil Surgeon in 1*82. Mr. G. E. Manisty, whom I succeeded but 
who.had made over charge to the Senior Deputy Magistrate, and had 
left the district before I arrived in Bankura, had occupied it. So 
I had to take it and try to make myself and my family as ‘comfortable 
in it as I could. Fortunately I did not have to do so for any length 
of time, The acting Judge at the time was the late Mr. N. R. Lea. 
He was in many ways a rather unfortunate man. He had been 
“Magistrate and Collector of Puri, and had been passionately in love 
with both the office and the district. For some reason or other, 
however, the Government did not want him either in the Hxecutive 
branch of the service, or at Puri. So he was transferred to Bankura, 
as acting District and Sessions Judge. He had come to Bankura 
some little time before I came; and was utterly discontented with 
his lot. There was also, I believe, some domestic trouble. He used 
to go mooning about for hours taking long aimless walks. I heard 
at first that his wife who was at Darjeeling, would come soon to 
Bankura. Under the circumstances I could not of course suggest that 
we should. make ‘a mutual exchange of our houses, but when I heard, 
later on, that his wife was not coming to Bankura at all, I spoke 
_ to him and pointed out that living as a bachelor, all by himself, he 
would be practically lost in a large house like the Hill House, while 
he would be perfectly comfortable in the small house in which I was 
living. At the same time I was very much cramped where I was 
with my wife and children, whip the Hil House would suit us doma 
to the ground. 

Mr. Lea very- readily: consented and as he just then went on short 
easual leave, his servants moved his furmture from the Hill” ones. to 
thé smaller house ;- and I took. possession ‘of the former. 

Ever Since then the Hill House: has been in the occupation of the 
Magistrate and Collector. - I have ‘had opportunities of seeing the . ` 
‘house ‘later on, on several occasions, twice’ when I: was “acting 
témporatily as ‘Commissioner. of the .Burdwan Division ;. and:twice 
quite Yecently when T-went to Bankura. as a guest’ of my- daughter - 
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and son-in-law, Mr. G. S. Dutt, 1.C.8., who was the Magistrate and 
‘Collector of the district. The house has been very much improved 
now, some of the rooms being provided with beautiful patent stone 
floors-and better floors and doors and windows have been supplied 


in all the rooms. When I occupied the Hill House, it was in bad... 


_ repair and was full of black ants, and infested with snakes. The 
black ants were not very much in evidence during the day, but 
there must have been thousands of them in holes and nests in the 
walls. ‘They came out at night in their hundreds and -immolated 
themselves by dropping in to the chamber pots in the bath rooms, 
T sometimes thought that we were all suffering from diabetes for 
_I could not otherwise guess why the ants all crowded into ‘the 
chamber pots. The snakes were of course objects of greater terror. 
I remember one night opening the door leading to my bath room 
from my bed room. There was a hurricane lantern burning inside 
the bath room door, and there to my horror, I saw a chiti or bora 
‘snake lying stretched out parallel to the lintel, making a meal of 
sich moths and other insécts as were attracted -by the light of the 
lantern, Of course I at once shut the door, armed myself with a 
stick and called the servants:; but when ‘the bath room door was 
opened again the snake had vanished ; and could be found nowhere. 
There was however a hole near the outer door of the bath room. I 
had the wall and the floor in the neighbourhood of the hole dug up 
to a considerable distance, but no-trace of the snake could be dis- 
covered. On another occasion a large cobra was seen entering the 
fowl house through the cranny of the door, and was promptly killed. 
Snakes of the kind known as dhamins were rather common in parts 
of the grounds pertaining to the house, which were rather thickly 


planted with sal (shorenroburta) and teak trees. One of them was 


found hanging one afternoon from a branch of a sal tree and was 
promptly peppered with shot and killed; but the most curious snake 
story that I have to tell about these dhamins is this. One evening 
. < „just as it was getting dark, all the people in the station who had been 

playing tennis in my house, ladies and gentlemen, were seated on 
the chabutra, (a raised masonry platform) in the centre of the flower 
garden. There was & dari (cotton floor cloth) spread on the chabutra 
~ and we were all seated round on chairs, while - there ‘were some light 
refreshments on a small table. We had finished playing tennis and 
were sitting talking. Suddenly a big dhamin came along, crawled 
up to the chabutra and across the floor cloth looking, as it were, 
neither to the right nor to the left, and disappeared on the opposite 
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side. We were all.so alarmed at the sudden apparition, that we 
remained as if all had been suddenly turned to stone. After the 
snake had disappeared, a search was made for it but without any 
result. 

~~, The Kenduadih house which was inhabited then by the District 
Syperintendent of Polices soon afterwards by the District and Sessions 
Judge was probably oider than the Hill House and in an equally bad, 
if not a worse state of repair, was even worse infested with snakes. 
It is bounded on one or two sides by paddy fields, and in the. rains 
the snakes were washed out of the holes in those fields.and made 
their way to the house. Mr. Murray who bad been in the Lushai 
country, and had there in fact got his C.I.E., was in the habit of 
wandering about the house at night, wearing a lungi or ioin cloth, 
and with bare feet ; and he used to asseverate, with a certain amount 
of exaggeration, no doubt, that almost every night he stepped on 
several of them. The house has still got a bad reputation for snakes 
for when I saw it last, a few years ago, I found that the doors bad 
all got planks about a foot wide nailed perpendicularly across the 
bottom. ‘This no doubt kept the snakes out, but occasionally. they also 
tripped up the unwary visitor. 

While I was in the district two shoots were given in the Sona- 
mukhi jungle by the Maharajadhiraj] of Burdwan, or more properly 
perhaps, bis father, Raja Banbehari Kapur. One of these was attend- 
ed by the Commissioner of the Divisiðn, the young Maharaja, Raja 
Banbehari Kapur, Sir John Power, Bart and a sister of his who had 
come on a visit to India from England, Mrs. (afterwards lady) 
Lawrence Jenkins, the Magistrate and Collector, the District Judge 
and his wife and others from Burdwan, and myself and Mr. Murray 
my District Superintendent of Police We had each a tent, which 
were brought from Bardwan and which were pitched in a big tope 
(grove of mango, jackfruit and other trees), and had our early break- 
fasts and dinners in the Inspection Bungalow close by. The midday 
meal or lunch took place at any convenient spot, in the jungle, between 


the beats. Raja Banbehari was the host at the meals. ‘The > 


Maharaja now the Maharajadhiraj, was orthodox in those days, and 
had his meals cooked by Brahmanas and had them, all by himself, in 
a little place surrounded by kanats or screens, in strict accordance 
with the rules of his caste. As far as I can remember.only two bears 
were shot, one of which fell to my gun. { cannot now remember who . 
shot the other. Some cubs were caught and Mrs. Jenkins took charge 
of them and sent to Calcutta in hot haste for feeding bottles for them. 
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Two-of the people who joined in the shoot died very tragic deaths 
not long afterwards. These were Mr. Windsor, District and Sessions 
Judge of Burdwan and his wife. The latter died of Cholera at 
. Burdwan, some months after the shoot. Mr. Windsor went on. short 
leave soon after, but on his return when he was looking through his 
wife’s wardrobe, (as I was told), in an access of grief, he shot himself. 

There were fewer people present at the other shoot. Sir John 
Woodburn, the Lieutenant-Governor attended it with his Doctor and 
one or two A.D.C’s, Mr. Carstairs the Commissioner of the Division, 
the Maharaja, Raja Banbehari Kapur, myself, Mr. Drake-Brockman, 
my Superintendent of Police, and two or three others. The camp 
was smaller but arranged much in the same way as the other, only 
Sir John had a couple of large tents and there was an improvised 
garden (rose bushes, crotons, palms, etc., brought in pots from Burdwan 
and planted in the ground, pots and all, to be exhumed and taken 
away after the shoot was finished) round them. As far as I remember 
the shoot was unsuccessful, one or two bears were seen, but there 
was some bungling and none was actually shot. 

I have also referred to the tennis parties which we used to have 
at Bankura. ‘It was a small station in those days, and there was no 
club, except if I remember right, a magazine club, but all the officers, 
Mr. Lydird,’ who managed some large properties in the district which 
were mortgaged to Messrs. Bisborne and Company. of Calcutta, and 
also manufactured indigo on a smal] scale, and the missionaries met 
almost daily at the different houses, by rotation playing tennis, had 
tea either before beginning to play or after playing one or two sets, 
and finished with sitting chatting on the Chabutras, some of the men 
who felt inclined to do so, smoking and drinking pegs. These tennis 
parties are even now a feature of the social life of Bankura, only as 
there have been more people in the station latterly, than there were 
in my time, there are two tennis courts in most houses now, instead 
of one, the tea drinking and cake-eating have been abolished, and in 
some houses, at least, bridge has been super-added, with pegs and 
other drinks after tennis. 

The ordinary district-work went on, and I have very little to 
say about it. There was one kind of work which was however 
peculiar to Bankura. The district had at one time been on the 
south-western frontier of Bengal, and was sparsely populated, ‘covered 
with much jungle, and subject to the inroads of Mahratta and other 
invaders-and marauders. As a defence against these marauders, a 
territorial militia had at one time been organised. This militia 
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consisted of Ghatwals (the holders of ghats. or hill defiles) and 
Chawkidars (watchmen) who had chakran or. service lands for their 
support and were something akin to the Paiks of Orissa, though as 
far as I know they never indulged in such dances and mummeries as 
the Orissa Paiks did. The latter were brought to Calcutta on several 
ogcasions and showed their picturesque dances and evolutions in the 
presence of such august personages as H. M. the King-Emperor, 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, ete. The Ghatwals of Bankura had 
latterly fallen on evil days; and when 1 knew them they were 
poverty-stricken, and ‘‘ with dangers encompassed.” Whether in 
their palmier days they did have dances or not, E do not know, 

When with the gradual establishment of British supremacy in 
India there remained no further apprehension of disturbances in 
Bankura, and in the wilder districts to the ‘south and the west, and 
peace reigned supreme everywhere under the aegis of the Pax 
Britannica, the Ghatwal’s occupation was gone. There were no 
gbats to defend, and no marauders to withstand or repel. The 
Ghatwals were employed for a-time to patrol the roads, and to stay 
in batches at the different thanas (police stations) and to perform 
such miscellaneous duties as carrying letters, etc. They had however 
no regular and well. defined duties to perform, and as was natural 
under the circumstances were frequently absent from their posts, and 
had to be reported against, fined and otherwise punished. This state 
of things gradually became intolerable. It was then decided to 
relieve these men of their ill-defined, and more or less useless work. 
A Ghatwali Settlement Officer was appointed, who made records of 
their holdings, and offered them to the Ghatwals at.a quit rent on 
account of the fact that they and their ancestors had held them for 
so many generations. They were required to pay a small rent because- 
they would be relieved of all their duties for all times to come. The: 
operations had advanced to a certain point when I went to the 
district and were completed before I left it, and the Ghatwals as a 
class, ceased to exist. 

There was a project, at one time when I was Magistrate and 
Collector of the District, of abolishing, or rather dismembering it, 
so that it should cease to have separate existence. The project was 
promoted principally by the managers of the Coal Mines in Raniganj 
and Asansole. They wanted to have a new Coal District, taking the 
Raniganj Subdivision from Burdwan, and tacking a considerable part 
of Bankura on to it. I cannot now remember how the remaining 
part of the district was to be disposed of. The people of the district 
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_ were naturally panic struck. They knew that they would be sub- 
jected to very ‘serious inconveniences of various kinds, once the 
entity known as the Bankura district had ceased to exist, and had 
been cut up into fragments. They knew that they were more or less 
powerless against a strong and fairly united body like the coal pro- 
prietors and magnates. They did what they could by submitting 
representations but they were in a more or less despondent mood. 
I was of course asked to submit a report on the proposal, atid I did 
so, and showed that in my opinion it was impracticable, and injurious 
to the best interests of the people of the district. For some reason . 
or other, my report was considered by the Government to be con- 
clusive; and the proposal was nipped inthe bud. The people began ` 
to breathe in comfort again, and-I acquired a firm hold on their 
affections. I did not however know how strong this hold was till the 
time of my departure from the-district, when the people bade me an 
affectionate farewell-and acclaimed me with one voice as the saviour 
of the district. I was very agreeably surprised, when I went to the 
district some years later, ona visit to my daughter and son-in-law, 
that the principal residents of the town arranged a garden party in 
my honour, in which the fact that I had been instrumental in saving 
the district from dismemberment, was very feelingly and promungaly 
mentioned. 

T have now to mention one or two rather unpleasant incidents. 
Although I liked Bankura and the people of the district well, 
and the latter reciprocated the feelings, I was anxious for a 
transfer to a somewhat larger and more important district. The. 
Commissioner of the Division was thoroughly satisfied with my work 
and.said that he would recommend my being appointed to a more. 
important district, and one day I got a demi official letter which 
informed me that I would soon be transferred to Hughly. -In the 
course of a few days however I got a most curious letter which said 
that when it was decided that I should be transferred to Hughly-. 
it was understood that Mr.... should succeed me in Bankura. It had 
aftetwards been found that Mr.... was going on leave and the next 
man’ was Mr.... Government however was of opinion that Mr.... could 

- not be placed in cbarge'of a district where he would not be under 
the immediate supervision of the Commissioner, and co he could not 
be sent to Bankura, but would be posted to Hughly, while I should 
remain where I was. The meaning of this was that because Mr... 
was incompetent, for the fact he could not be in charge of a. district, 
where he would not be under the eye of the Commissioner. could not 
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mean anything else, he would be posted to an important district like 
Hughbly,’ while I, who had been told that I would be sent there, and. 
was extremely anxious to go there, would be penalised by being kept 
at Bankura. iy 
The other incident was a sort of a collision , which I had with 
Mr. R.L.B. who was sent to Bankura as Superintendent of Police. 
~ He had acquired a reputation of being an extremely smart Officer, 
and he apparently caine to Bankura, with the idea that it was his 
duty to smash the rotten administration of a Bengali Magistrate and 
Collector, or if he did not actually come with such an idea, he very 
soon got hold of it. Isaw him for the first time after his arrival’ 
in the district, at the Barjora Police Outpost. I was encamped there 
and I heard one morning, that he and his wife had come the previous 
evening, and were staying in the Out-post building. 1 went out for 
a ride in the morning and on my return, finding bim and his wife 
seated in the verandah of the out-post, I went up the steps and wish- 
ing to extend the right hand of fellowship to a newcomer in the 
district, accosted him. His wife scuttled into the inner room, showing 
plainly that sbe did not desire my acquaintance, and after talking 
with him for a little while, I left the place and went to my tent. 
Things went on for sometime without any special incident and Mr. 
_B. was engaged evidently in taking notes with the object of smashing 
me. One day a litile dog belonging to his wife killed a guinea fowl, 
belonging to me, which had strayed on the road outside my compound, 
when I got a most curious note from the lady. She said that my 
* guinea fowl had trespassed on the road, but as her dog had killed it, 
she would like to know what damages she should pay. I said I did 
‘ not want any damages. My guinea fowl had certainly trespassed on 
the road, and had expiated for it with its life, but her dog had also 
apparently trespassed on the road, othsrwise the catastrophe would 
not have taken place. Then Mr. B. went toa thana and had a talk 
with the Sub-Inspector. The latter in order to curry favour with 
him, told him that there was a great deal of crime in his jurisdiction 
because the Deputy Magistrates had let off all the bad characters, 
that he had sent up to be bound down for their good behaviour. If 
Mr. B. had looked into ths thana registers, which were lying before 
him, he would have found out at once how incorrect the Sub- 
Tnspector’s statement was, for they would at once have shown that 
most of the cases of the kind had ended in convistion, or rather in 
the defendants’ being required to furnish security for their good 
behaviour. He however did not do so, but took what the Sub- 
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Inspector had told hin to be gospel truth. By this time he thought 

that he had accumilated sufficient evidence for completely annihila- 

ting me. He sent up a long rigmarole of a report charging me and 

my subordinate officers with all sorts of crimes and misdemeanours.. 
When this wonderful document came to me, I had no difficulty what 

soever, in showing that all his so-called facts were incorrect, and all. 
his conclusions entirely erroneous; and that he had shown very great 
bad taste in quoting in an official report the very rude and ill-natuted 
remarks which his wife had chosen to make about myself. 

Fortunately the higher Officers saw at once how utterly incorrect 
Mr. B’s facts and how ridiculously erroneous his inferences were. 

“Mr. Faulder, the Commissioner wrote to me immediately after he 
had received the papers, how sorry he was that Mr. B. had made 
such an exhibition of himself, and that he would not be allowed to 
behave towards his superior officer with such rudeness and gross im- 
propriety without being severely taken to task for it. Then after a ` 
littls while the Government orders came, Mr. B. was directed to 
come to my ho tse and apologise personally to me, and his promotion 
was stopped for a year. l l ' 

Sir John Woodburn, Lieutenant -Governor of Bengal, visited 
Bankura once, during the time I was Magistrate and Collector of the 
district. 1 drove early in the morning of the day he was expected 
to arrive in Bankura, in my own trap to Raniganj, a distance, as I 
have mentioned before, of about thirty one miles and met the train 
in which H.H. arrived. The Burdwan Raj had provided two 
barouches and four or five pairs of horses to take H.H. from Raniganj 
to Bankura, and a couple of elephants to carry him and his entourage 
across the Damodar. A detachment of the Asansole Mounted 
Volunteers’ were also at the station and escorted the carriage contain- 
ing H.H., bis Private. Secretary and myself as far as ` the Damodar; a 
distance of about two miles. They then went back and we left the 
barouche and mounted the elephants which were waiting and were 
taken across the river. There we got into the second barouche and 
were driven to Bankura. H.H. remained in Bankura for two days. 
It was arranged that he would entertain the Officers of the district at 
dinner in the Circuit House. one evening, the District Judge Mr.-K. N. 
Roy would give-a Garden Party, and I would entertain H.H. at a 
dinner. Unfortunately one of Mr. Roy’s children had an attack of 
diptheria and so I had to give the dinner as well as the Garden Party. 
The Commissioner, Mr. Faulder and his wife were in Bankura at 
the time, -but as they had had a bereavement a short time before they 
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did not attend any of the social festivities, though the Commissioner 
was present at all Official functions. 
I may here mention that I began. to understand now that 
I would not be appointed to be a Commissioner of a Division 
but would be superseded. I spoke to H. H. on the subject at 
-Bankura but could not: get any ~ definite reply then. Later 
on I saw him at Belvedere at Alipore, though I cannot remember 
whether it was while I was still at Bankura or whether it was after 
Thad left the district, and gone to- Malda. Sir John received me 
kindly, but he said that he could not give me any hope of being 
made a Commissioner as some of the officers under whom I had 
served, had given an opinion adverse to my claim. I asked him for 
the names of the officers and ‘copies of the adverse reports, but he 
told me that I could not have . these, as the reports were confidential, 
and I could not be allowed to go and quarrel with the officers. 
I said that I. had no intention of quarreling with them, or 
anyone else, but I wanted to submit such explanations and defence 
as I might be in a position to- give and make. He persisted in his 
refusal, but at the same time went on to explain that, on the whole, 
my lot was quite an enviable one. He explained io me that the 
seven years, during which he bad been a District Officer had been 
the happiest in bis life, that I could do more good to my countrymen 
as a District Officer, than in any higher capacity and he finally 
exhorted me not to look at the few men who were higher than me in 
the official hierarchy, but to think of the hundreds and thousands of my 
countrymen who would give anything to be in my shoes. Of course 
it did not lie in my mouth, to enquire of H. H. why if he had found 
the years during which he had beena District Officer such a peaceful 
time, and the post of the District Officer such a bed of roses, he had 
relinquished it for the thornier seats of the mighty, culminating in 
the gaddi (or throne) at Belvedere ; nor did it also lie in my mouth 
to say that it was not solely with the object of doing good to my 
countrymen, but also with that of acquiring an honourable position 
for myself, that I had at considerable risk, and in the face of great 
difficulties entered the Indian Civil Service, and that it was not at 
all logical to compare my lot with that of the illiterate and half- 
educated masses of my ‘countrymen. It so happened that another 
Bengali Civilian Mr. (later Sir) K. G. Gupta saw the Lieutenant- 
Governor the same morning, with the same object. It was up to 
that time doubtful whether he also would be made a Commissioner. 
The Lieutenant-Governor, I understood, did not give him a very - 
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Hopeful reply, but he succeeded later on, to obtain the appointment of 
a Commissioner. He no doubt possessed greater tact and ability than 
myself. ; ° 
While giving an ‘account of the district of Bankura, I must not 
omit to mention the Rajas of Vishnupur. The frst Raja of Vishnu- 
pur, according to-the traditions of the family, was Raghunath Sinha; 
descended from ihe Kings of Jaynagar near Brindaban. A King of 
Jaynagar was passing through the country ona pilgrimage to Puru- 
shottam or Puri. When resting rear Vishnupur, which was then 
covered with a great forest, his wife gave birth to a son, and, 


_foreseeing the difficulties of varrying the mother and the infant, he 


very heartlessly left the poor lady and her infant behind, and went 
on his journey. Nothing more was heard of the unfortunate Rani, 
but the baby was found by one Sri Kasimetia Bagdi (an aboriginal 
inhabitant) who took him home, and brought him up till he was 
seven years of age. At this time a Brahman was struck with his 
handsome looks and. the marks of his royal descent and took him to 
his house. He was very poor, however, and sent the Jad out to i 
attend to his cattle. One day. while he was doing so, he wandered 
far in search of a cow that had strayed away ; and worn out with 
fatigue fell asleep under a tree, when a- cobra came out of a tuft of 
grass, expanded its hood, and shaded the boy’s face from the rays 
of the midday sun. His adopted parent came in search of him and 
was frightened for his safety, but the snake glided away. Another 
day the boy found a golden ball in a water course and took it to his- - 
parents, who stored it up taking it to be an indication of his coming 
greatness. 

J need not give an account of the various Rajas Sis: succeeded 
him. Coming to historical times, the Mahratta genera] Bhaskar Pandit 
is said to have attacked Vishnupur in the reign of the 54th King who 
is said to have ruled from 1708 to 1746. The accounts of the war 
are discrepant. At first the Marhattas were victorious, but after- 
wards the Vishnupur guns were fired, without, so itis said, any 
human assistance, by favour of the god Madanmohan. Maharaja 
Kirti Chandra Bahadur of Burdwan also attacked the Raja of Vishnu- 
pur and defeated him, but afterwards joined him in a league against 
the Marhattas. The family dropped the’title of Malla after the 50th ` 
Prince and took that of Sinha. One of ‘the last Rajas pawned the 
idol Madanmohban with Gokul Chandra Mitra of Calcutta. When the _ 


Raja with great difficulty collected money, and sent his minister with ` 


it, to Calcutta, Gokul Chandra Mitra received it, .but refused to give 
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back the idol. The ‘case was taken to the Supreme Court and 
decided in favour of the Raja ; but Gokul managed to. keep the original 
idol, and made over only a facsimile to the Raja. The Raja whom I 
saw when I was Collector was in very poor circumstances. He had 
no income at all, but his sister who was known as the Rani of Ghatsila 
-Was “living in Vishnupur. There was no Raja when I went to 
Vishnupur with my son-in-law Guru Saday who was then the Collector 
of the district. ; 
Bankura was in a fairly prosperous condition during the time I 
was Magistrate and Collector of the district, but soon after I left, it 
fell on evi] days. I was there from 1897 to 1901 and in the decade 
of 1891 to 1901 the population increased and there was no scarcity 
or famine. In the next decade 1901 to 1911 the population decreased 
and there was scarcity or famine in several of the years. My son-in- 
law Mr. G. S. Dutt; I.C.S., who was the Magistrate and Collector 
of the district from 1921 to 1924 showed to what a deplorable con- 
dition the district had fallen, in a paper—“‘A Bengal District’s choice 
between life and death’’—which he read in Calcutta; and he was 
‘busily engaged as long as he was in the district in ameliorating the 
condition of the people, by the various means described in the paper 
such as conservation of water and promoting various handicrafts, and 
teaching the psople generally methods of self-help-and co-operation. 
Vishnupur, like.other places where a Raja or a Nawab or other 
potentate of some kind or other wielded authority, had become the 
seat of various kinds of skilled handicrafts. The potentates must have 
been patrons of these skilled artisans, bought the articles which they 
manufactured, and encouraged, patronised and assisted them in 
various ways. The handicrafts which exist in Vishnupur are the 
weaving of some kinds of silk cloth, and the manufacture of articles 
of sankha or conch-shell, and of a kind of perfumed tobacco. A new 
kind of work has in recent times been established in the town by an- 
enterprising Brahman resident of the town. He had the acuteness 
to perceive that various kinds of wood found in the jungles in the 
neighbourhood, which were considered to be of comparatively little 
value possessed great hardness, solidity and strength. He began, I 
believe, with the heads of mallets and polosticks and he. now manu- 
factures immense numbers of axes, adzes, and chisel-handles for the 
. great Railway Companies and others. Up to the present time he has 
had all these articles manufactured by manual labour, but he is now 
setting up an engine with the object of increasing bis output. It 
may be counted to my credit that I was among the first to recognise 
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his enterprise and energy and lent a helping hand to him, more -than 
twenty-five years ago when his business was in its infancy. He 
keeps a visitors’ book from which it appears that his works were 
visited and his enterprise has been commended by various great men, 
H. E. Lord Ronaldshay among them, but one of the first remarks in 
it, l cannot remember whether it is the first, is from my pen. 
I again visited the -works with my son-in-law Mr. G. S. Dutt in 
February, 1923. f 

I shall conclude this account: of my stay in Bankura with the 
harration of some domestic events which happened there. My second 
daughter who was born in 1882 whén I was Sub-Divisional Magis- 
trate of Saseream, was married to Sarat Kumar. Ghose, a son of the 
late Mr. Tarini Kumar Ghose, Inspector-General of Registration, 
Bengal. “My new son-in-law had just- passed the B.A. Examination 
of the Calcutta University with Honours. He went away to England 
almost immediately after the wedding, entered Trinity College, Car- 
bridge, where he graduated in the History Tripos, and also passed the 
Open- Competitive Examination of the Indian Civil Service. My 
youngest daughter and! youngest gon wére also born in Bankura ‘The 
former: married Dr. Debaprasad Dutta, M.R.C.P., D.T.M. & H., and 
the latter went to England for a time and is now in mercantile 


business in Calcutta. ` 
: (To be continued). 


`. NOTES ON RABINDRANATH'S URBASHI 


9. N. Sen, M.A, (Cai.), B.Com. (Lowp.), A.S.A.A., 
£ A.C.A. (ENGLAND & WALES). 


THE MYTHOLOGICAL BACKGROUND 


This version of the churning of the ocean has been taken from 
the Mahabharata. There are many variations of the story in Hindu 
mythology. 

In the beginning of creation, when the gods were not immortal, 
they entered into a compact with the demons to churn the ocean for . 
Amrita, the elixir of life. The mountain of Mandara was made into 

/@ churning staff, with the gods ranged on one side of it and the 
demons on the other. The churning began and under pressure of 
the united effort of the gods and the demons, treasures came pouring 
out of the womb of the ocean. There came Uchchaisrava, the all- 
white steed of the king of gods, and Airavata, the white elephant. 
The moon emerged resplendent in its fulness as, at that time, it was 
not subject to waxing and waning. There were Parijata, the heavenly 
flowers; and Kaustuva, the celebrated jewel, which proceeded 
straight to Narayana and hung at his breast. Then came two women, 
Lakshmi and Urbashi, the mother and the sweetheart of the world, 
whom the poet has hailed elsewhere as the prototypes of all women. 
Urbashi became the queen of the red-light quarters of heaven while 
Narayana, the god of preservation, claimed Lakshmi as his wife. 
Last of all came Dhanwantari, bringing up the rear of the procession, 
who bore the pot of Amrita, the long-coveted elixir of life. The 
gods and the demons rejoiced in triumph, and the churning, it seemed, 
had come to a prosperous end. l 

But Shiva, the god of gods then appeared on the scene and 
demanded why he had not been invited to the ceremony. The gods : 
and the demons alike were afraid of Shiva and with a view to appea- 
sing his wrath, the mountain was sei in motion again and the 
churning started afresh. The ocean, which had no more treasures to 
yield, then delivered up a poison so potent and emitting such a death- 
dealing stench that merely at the smell of it gods and demons alike 
fell into a swoon. To save creation from imminent destruction, 
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Lord Shiva drank off the poison, and he holds it at his throat to this 
- day as his share of the spoils of the churning of the ocean. 3 


Through millenniums since then, the lady of ‘the ocean has bean 
the sweetheart. of the world. She has danced in the court of the 
king of gods. _She has seduced saints away from the middle of their 
meditation. Gods and men alike have fallen in love with her. Buj 
the heavenly queen of courtesans is free as the air and belongs to no 
one. Her antecedents are buried in the ocean.. When she came 
naked oyt of it, she was already a full-grown woman. She disregards 
all conventions. She is known: to have gone to tryst even with her 
own progeny, and cursed him with loss of manhood on his refusal to 
look upon an ancestress merely asa woman. In her evergreen youth 
which age does not wither, she is the temple of love to which man’. 
looks up beget on all sides by the caveats of society.* ae 


THE SUBJECT-MATTER 


The -subject-matter of. this poem is very similar to that of 474 
BIA IK. It is based on a !speculative. ethnological theory that 
man at one time used to - live inthe staté of nature. it was a state 
of unrestrained sexual promiscuity when the woman was not girdled 
by the poisoned thorns of the | ; branching ` cactus of genealogy. ‘Due 
to the ravages of civilisation, - ‘this golden era vanished from the earth. 
And Urbashi, the stark woman! of the: primeval world, passed ; into 
the realm of mythology. ane - l 


+ 


na t In this connection, the reader may be interested in the following descriptions. of 
Aphrodite in the Encyclopaedia Britannica (14th edition) :— 

No satisfactory etymology of the’ name has been given; although the first part is 
usually referred to ‘aphros’ (the sea foam), it is equally probable that it -is of eastern 
origin. - 

e .The oriental Aphrodite was closely related to the sea and the element of moisture, in 
fact, somo consider that she made her first’ appearance on Greek soil rather as 2a marine 
_ divinity than as a nature goddess. - 

In the Hesiodic account of her birth, she is ` represented as sprung from the foam. 

She is connected with the lower world and came to be looked upon as one of its two 
divinities. 

In the Homeric hymn to Aphrodite she is described as ruling over all living things on 
“earth, in the air and i in the water, even the gods being gpbject to her influencë (cf. TAE- 
qafel in stanza 2). 

In the animal world she is the goddess of sexual impulse; amongst men, of birth, 
marriage and family life.” ‘Farnell points out that this cult of Aphrodite, as the Patroness 
of married life, is probably a native development of the Greek religion, the oriental legends 
representing her by no means as an upholder of the purer relations of man and woman, 

The function of Aphrodite as the patroness of courtesans represents the most degraded 
form of her worship as the goddess of love, and is certainly of Phoenician or eastern 
rigin., ; 
ae The mnst distinctively oriental. title of tho Greek Aphrodite is Urania, the semitic 
‘queen of the heavens’. It has been explained by. reference to the lunar character of the 
goddess, but more probably signifies ‘she. -whose seat is in. heaven’ (of. a aaaf, 
GAN in stanza 1). BV 
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Stanza I 


1. az qo, AZ Fol, We q4—The mother, the wife and the 
daughter typify the attachment of a man to the past, the present 
and the future generations of women. They have been specially. 
selected for symbolical denunciation of the entire sweep of social 
felationship which may subsist between a man and a woman. In the 
poet’s ethnology, man’s approach to womanhood in the primeval era 
of promiscuity was not barricaded by the briar-bushes of social 
relationship. 

(a) Z WZ is particularly significant. We mentioned in a 
previous paper* that even the closest social relationship between a 
man and a woman is no licence for unrestricted love. The creeks 
` and inlets of social convention have made inroads even into the 
nuptial chamber. 

(b) In xg a8 there is a slight ears from mythology. 
Urbashi became a mother more than once. 4% Fi and 343 Yq are also 
not strictly tenable. But the stories of Urbashi in the Vedas, the, 
Bhagabata, the Padma Purana, the Hari-Vamsha, the Mahabharata 
- and elsewhere are so remarkable for mutual contradiction that the 
poet’s description of 48 W19), 48 FHI, 42 44 can be accepted as a fairly 
correct version of the general impression. 

2. Watt *N—There is emphasis in the tautology, : The un- 
attached woman about whom man ruminates is not an ugly decrepit 
woman but a young and beautiful one. . 

3. & aaa SK—Free love to-day is a spiritual heritage of 
only the kingdom of heaven. Urbashi was an emblem of the stark 
womanhood of the primeval era. When sophisticated man sought to 
bind the promethean forces of love by the fetters of social pe aelouorabipe 
she vanished from the earth. i 

The rest of the stanza is virtually an amplification of the glorious 
state of the unattached’ woman. Unencumbered by the fetters of 
- social relationship, Urbashi was not subject to the conventional duties 
and responsibilities of the mother or the wife. 


4, cth mx aan aia ete a ahea fA, 
gi co gaad TS ata al Wit AP 


It is an idyllic picture of the evening. The poet feels such firm 
` ground under his feet in the state of nature that he is prepared to 
concede more than full credit for all that is colourful in modern life, 


`» Notes on Rabindranath’s Madan Vasmer Poorbe, Calcutta Review, June, 1980, 
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The fabric of the skirt of the mother is so obviously extravagant that 
there is little room for doubt that the beauty of the scene is exag-" 

gerated. Unlike Madan Vasmer Poorbé, there ‘is no’ propagandist 
endeavour in this poem to bolster up a weak case in defenze of the 
past by holding up to view the worked-up picture pi & beggarly 
present. j 


5 o faa afe rer eRe AI aiT 
fre aa af sa aafe Waa ree 
Bq USMS 


g The most alluring pictiire of a wife according to modern con- 
ceptions.: e 
(a) fata afos Ar—In the Grose. currents of the primeval impulée 
and procedural eclecticism. 
The two immediately following expressions of ety and 74 
CANTS are in farther illustration of the same idea. l 

-(b) Fete —In the expected ERTI of the weird experience 
of love. 

(e) aq Matt e—In hadisni to the code of social rectitude. 

(d) Rea and AAf&TS are also similarly contrasted, the one: 
being -a frank confession of the spiritual fulfilment and the other an 
expression of hesitancy as if in partial denunciation of an act of sin. 

- (e) wa WeatS—Stealthily; in the middle of the night, as if love 
is a sin. y= 
It is not so with Urbashi. Here is an even flow in the river of- 
love which experiences no tidal bore of social gravitation. 

6. Sat Swmmm—In keeping with the spirit of the time in the 
dawn of humanity. 

7, tesei—Unveiled by the dictates of social Jn 
8. BPSi—Unabashed at the starkness of her womanhood. 


STANZA 2 
9. TA WHT itate mA ert 
sa gfi ga BHA 
-In what golden age of the history of mankind was a woman 
merely a woman? When was it, the poet asks plaintively, that like 
a flower without a stem, she blossomed forth in the fulness of her 
beauty unattached to a thorny stalk of forbidding antecedents? 
10. wif reettte—with the obstreperous exactitude of an 
apothecary, the poet wants.a doubls-distilled spring. Before society 
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threw up the embankments of convention, springtide was not a tame 
affair as at present. It did not creep in stealthily through creeks and 
inlets but came like a cataclysm in an inundating onrush engulfing 
the world and submerging the tallest of youths. Urbashi was born in 
the untamed dawn of such a spring. 
+ 11. Sofa afee niita—She was the creature of the churning of 
the ocean of voluptuons Been in the wild dawn of the primeval 
spring. 

12. wy zke gatta, Raste aa att eta—Carrying the cups of 
the nectar of love and the poison of libido. 


18. wafre aag ya “he gA AS 
eefa retire Cpe gh aE HS 
oft BIAS 


Domestication of passion is probably the subtlest of the psycho- 
logical transformations of love. Paradoxical as it may seem, it is the 
woman who pours oil on the surging and foaming billows of the ocean 
of voluptuous passion. The yearning that finds expression in the 
turmoil of the ocean of Jove is soothed at the sight of the woman at 
the moment of fulfilment. 


(a) Bog fie Fel TIS—The hooded vipers of libido. 

14, ¥7es§—Immaculate as the white jasmine. 

15. a%e1fB—Uncovered by the swathings of social decorum. 

16. Acqerafrsi—Love, like law, is no respecter of pereons. 
Even the king of gods bows hig bead in obeisance to the temple of 
love which is a woman. : 

17. fs wfafsi—As a child of nature, Urbashi is free from 

all imputations of impurity. 

We mentioned in a previous paper* that Rabindranath and 
Saratchandra have crossed and recrossed each other’s path in the 
darkest caverns of the human mind in search of the fountain-head 
of the river of love. In several poems of Tagore and in a number 
of books of the novelist, domestication of passion has figured as the 
central theme. : 

The works of the novelist are bestrewn with the flowers of 
withered passion. But the scenes of his books are frequently laid 
in such inelegant quarters of the town that one sometimes has mis- 
givings about the propriety of quoting him. In the present context, 
we shall briefly refer to his St¢ita irai (Light in the Darkness). 


* Notes on Rabindranath’s Madan Vasmer Poorbe, Calcutta Review, June, 1950. 
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_ Jt never occurred to Satya that Bijli was a wicked: woman. 
He was truly in love with her. Bijli enjoyed the fun., She was a 
woman of the town. The affair was never more than a practical 
joke with her: : ' 


One morning, Satya was decoyed into her room. Tt was in' a 
house of ill-fame. Two or three half-drunk men were carousing and 
trying’ their hands i in music. Bijli, who was by no means ‘the soberest 
in the company, was perchance, dancing a minute ago. Satya sank 
beneath his feet. ` “Why did you pay court to me, my picture of 
innocence?” she asked him mockingly, “‘was it . not for elopement 


with another man’s wife? Who could have ‘ever ‘believed that I was ` 
a virgin?” But it was not for Jong that. she continued thus. Prasen- i 


tly she grew serious. Something had crossed her mind. 

She followed Satya out of the room. “I bave sinned all my 
life but. believe me that for once I am earnestly in love,” she said. 
. “Let me go,’’ replied Patya; PE breath is blanching. - It scorches 
the blood in my veins.’ a 

She had indéed loved. It was sue a , love that it reduced to 
nothingness the value of the long-cherished merchandise which was 
her body. But who would trust her? She had nothing extenuating 


about her character. When after an hour's” struggle “with herself 


she returned to her room, ‘her ' defiled womanhood ` “which had laid 


withered under the courtesan for a long long time was resuscitated £ 


by the elixir of life which was love. It was such a “changé™ that it 
did not escape the notice: of ‘even’ the druvkards. ‘Your eyes are 
moist, my girl,” said one of them. “The -dancing girl is dead, friend, 


she will never live “again.’’ she replied. ‘What. did” she die of, 


darling?’ asked the drunkard. ‘It is the same malady, friend, of 


which darkness diès on the kindling of.a lamp, she rejoined. 


' With realistic catholicity, it.is, as it were, a declaration of the ` 


novelist that the mysterious slchemy which reclaims a lost soul is no 
exclusive possession of the woman: 

We must also refer to the Poet’s faafial in which dowestication 
of passion is the central theme. 


The scene is laid in an idyllic background. It is a ae wood- - 


land.’ In the bosom of a lake, immersed up to her shoulders, a naked 
woman holds a swanin tender embrace. With her arms entwined 
round the bird, she i is softly smoothing its feathers with her. cheek, 


The morning is serene. It' is the early spring. The god of : 


love, who in Hindu mythology, i is a young man and never a child, 


l 


a 
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is lying in wait ina place of hiding for an opportunity to hit her 
on the bosom. His fingers are playing on his arrow of flowers in 
impatience. — 

Presently the woman leaves the water and ascends the steps of 
the lake. In her nakedness, it appears, as if the loveliest waves of 
the ocean of youth have suddenly been caught in a spell in the middle 
of their movement, and the noon-day sunshine falls on her pinnacles 
of beauty. 

‘The god of love leaves his. ambush and bends his way towards 
her. Suddenly he stops and looks at her inamazement. What 
passes in his mind who can tell? He hesitates for a moment and 
lo! at-the next he delivers up at her feet his whole load of arms—bow 

and arrows and `quiver—and kneels in front of her in meek submis- 
sion. Toa naked woman, in a lonely woodland, with all the. pieces 
in his favour, he has lost’ the game, The woman bends a » tender 
look on him which soothes and does not burn. 

Who can unravel the mystery of this alchemy of womanhood 
which turns the soul-killing poison of libido into the nectar of love? 
The poet believes that this alchemy is as old as creation and it is 
‘impossible ‘that eyen in the dawn of the history of mankind, in the 

wildest spring, the earliest woman in Urbashi could have lived before 
it. < 


Sranza 8 
is 


18. PE qarT, 
a mea BHA 


Urbashi, like the Beauty Queen, is not an individual but an in- 
stitution. The poet is intrigued for - a moment about the history of 
. the individual before, like snow-white, she wakes up with the first 
kiss of love. 


19. taia tela s Sia Wea Va ea 
= wife yee ar sealer NR CAT 


Man never knows in what mysterious niche in the dark unfath- 
omed ocean of bis subconscious mind, the little girl finds a small 
berth in her sportive days of childhood. He ignores her until the 
appointed day arrives and thrills him with the discovery that a lady 
is born in the world of men. 

(a) Sista Adta Sct etc.—The impartiality of the poet’s advocacy 
in this poem is in marked contrast with the biassed vignettes in Madan 
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Vasmer Poorbe. There is no propagandist endeavour here to paint 
the picture of the past in rainbow colour. Unlike the Fif#tin Madan 
Vasmer Poorbe, the little lady i in this poem is not the alluring sinner. 


20. af Ret Ae eee ones Tot E 
l FE RILA eta NE Wes 


‘When the mind of man is seething i in a turmoil of love- Cmaerd 
Ft ATS ) the little lady sleeps on in the unplumbed depths of the 
ocean like a mollusc in the bosom of a mother-of-pearl. 

(a) afi wt wie SeR—In the’chamber lighted by the purest gonis 
of the unplumbed depth of the human.mind. ~ 

21. şr asibcs—In the lap.of possibilities and potentialities. 


o2. o aR afia Ret aka abe, 
i C.o T ef byte 


To" man, itis a long long hibernation, until the day arrives when’ 
the child becomes a woman and wakes up with the first kiss of love. 


Stanza 4 f 


From age to. agë, ‘the unidentified female-has filled the ranks of 
the caravan of the conquering march of womanhood. A moment's 
-. love of such a woman has worsted the wisdom ofthe saint. Youth 
‘has been mad for her. Poets. have sung hymns of passion to her. 

With her infatuating aroma wafted by the alr, the wisdom. of social 
jurisprudence has been flung to the four winds. - But by the inexorable - 
laws of society, identity pursues - the woman to-day closely at her 
heels. She is, viewed as a woman only for thé flash of moment and 
alas! at the next, she has crumbled down into a humdrum morsel 
of society. i , ; l ; 
28. 7 q Batter ao g ey Reda core TE 
. E geie SK 

Tt is not the story of an’ individual but of the entire race of 
womanhood—a cavalcade of beatities emerging out of the ocean in. 
endless chain. : : 

24. gft ata Sit ra aca SABI wIAt nee lotus feet, a 
ee s love triumphs over a life’s philosophy.* - 

conta sêtFttE AFA. aa sta — What stirs ip -the spirit 
of b so infallibly as the call of the woman ?, 
* “The desire of thy furious embraces `- . 
Ts more than the wisdom of years.” Dolores by Swinburne, 
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26. comta afta t%—The intoxicating perfume of love. 

27. Aat—Blinding the wisdom of ‘social jurisprudence. 

28. wore we AT As ofa feed ae fecS—Poets of all times have 
bummed round the spiritual essence of the female. 

29, Say 7#CS—In tumultuous infatuation. `- 
> 80. PR waft she ate-aee—The sweeping skirt or the tinkling 
anklet gives the call of the woman. 

31. feys<>eei—It is a photo-finish race between the morpho- 
logical woman and her social projection. With the senseless banish- 
- ment of free love, a woman is uadefinable for no more than the flash 
of a moment. She can never stop for a while in the wayside without 
the accretion of an identity. The incandescent flame which is the 
primeval woman then fades into the dull grey that civilisation has 
made of her. : l 


STANZA 5. 


“In this stanza, the poet works up to the highest pitch of sensuous- 
ness and then spirals down to the level of quiet regret which marks 
the conclusion of the poem. The central thesis of the stanza is 
supported by the scientific conclusions of zoological and ethnological 
observers. Times are really experienced when the air is surcharged 
with sexual intoxications* 

82: - ZA HOLS As wy Fa Aes Vay = = 
& Rata fecata eet 


When free love dances in heaven in ecstasy of fulfilment, a tremor 
passes through the elements of the earth. 


33. Bey eer aif Bw frau waa we—With the résonant 
“waves of the ocean throwing up fingers of water to the skies like 
tongues of fire. = i: 

84. “wre fiafee sft Bis ata. eee—And the ears of corn 
shiver like the skirt of the earth. i : a 

-85. OF Waly zrto—From the seventh heavyen of love. ` 

36. mesm xf kp SRi—A flaming passion comes hurtling 
through the skies with elemental fury. a l 

87 Seas Aaa WR fhe atqetsi—When man is, as it 
were, stabbed through the heart and forgets himself for a moment. 

* Even among some highly civilised races there is a noticeable periadic increase in 
the sexual instinct, It is significant that several observers have recorded that the maximum 
number of births among some peoples occurs regularly at certain seasons of the year, 
Westermarck quotes some interesting statistics showing that, even in Europe, .there are 


regular periodic fluctuations of the birth-rate. ~ 
Ralph De Pomeroi’s Marriage Past. Present and Future, 
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38. AE. qweta—And his heated Blood: “effervesces in a ee, 
dance of libido, 

39. fre cal Sx yó aipfave—The sy is scattered with a 
spray of pearls still warm from a,woman’s girdle: 

40. f “740S—Oh ye unrestrained lady, ever ee) to appear 
in the starkness of your womanhood. Be td ° 


Grice. 6 Pan , 
41. ala Braiter Eigg eh @ Sei—The stark woman keeps 
. gate at the portals of heaven. Freedom of love marks the boundary ` 
ni o earth ends and heaven ‘begins. 
; E NRA S€-—But the unfettered lady is the darling 
of ie veel: 
43. Belted aerated cals STOR ec is bathed in our tears 
of regret. 
44, faritra arre rel wy paietfe ‘7i—Her feet are dyed scarlet: 
with the colour of our passion. 
45, .yetqit—She is free from all bonds. 
46, feqiti—She is uncovered by the swathings of convention 
and the prescriptions and prohibitions of social propriety. 
47. fae Rabata E a 
qR aaa eitea CMR cory 
She stands naked, like a ‘statuette, with her feet resting Tightly 
on the red lotus of man’s yearning for the woman. ` 
(a) “fe ageti—Because she has no material existence. 
48, afte warni arwafyti—She has to-day only an ethereal 
existence in the imagination of man. . 
49. œ xifetl—She is only the Way of our dreams. ~ 


r 


STANZA 7 


50. a oq fret feet cot ait šifre rh he world is 
yearning for the restoration of freedom of love. - ; 

51. QR fadal afal. oral Pat oman society turns a deaf ear 
toite > j 

qil means the sky and the earth. That the world is crying 
for you is only a subjective projection of the working of the mind of 
man. The.imaginative artifice of investing’ nature with human 
emotions has been more fully developed in “yHeryy Ptg the com- 
panion piece of the allied poem on! ISTA ATH’. 
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The poet then poses a % question in this Atenza to which the answer 
is given in the next stanza. 


52, ifra ater a wate fefe FF at 
Ser wey ae fever Biicq alata ? 


Is it impossible that free love should be restored and the imma- 
culate woman will rise out of- the ocean again as she did jn the dawn 
of creation ? 

53. Ady erat cra Ra city evete—She must rise again 
in her pristine purity. 


54. wale Shree we Afaa aa aE 
aifaferg, atte k 
Society will have to make atonement for ever having departed 
from the state of nature If Urbashi returns to-day, she will not be 
the primitive woman disporting in her nakedness. She will be 
dripping in tears of sea-water lashed in every limb by the relentless 


gaze of the man. Nature violated by the folly of civilisation will 
only be requieted by the pangs of the change-over. 


55. Beas Taree BA HS 
acl vafo ` 


The ocean then will strike up a heavenly music as it will really 
wean the fulfilment of the mission of god and man. 


STANZA 8 


Comparative study will convince the discerning critic that this 
poem establishes its superiority over Madan Vasmer Poorbe in every 
department. The conclusion furnishes yet another proof. The note 
of quiet regret of this poem is more in unison with the realities of the 
situation than the premature jubilation on the happening of a% con- 
tingency, at the conclusion of Madan Vasmer Poorbe. which is as 
unlikely as unconvincing. 


56. RRR = RRR a re a or ca, 
Seba SH 

Free love will never again be reclaimed. It is irretrievably lost 
to the onslaughts of civilisation. 

57. wile aif water weer ah Sw —In spring-time, when 
we come nearest to the rutting season of the primeval world. 

58. sta PaRa whet fel ae ater—The stark- woman is 
sadly missed and we feel the pangs of a long separation. 
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59, fini frie aca etie fiat atfi—At full moon when: the 
bounty of nature conveys our mind back to olden times. 
60. gag cate] ace sete miga. al St aca Gera A distant 
remembrance of the primeval world fills our eyes with tears of regret. 
O6 ate cary aie KESE] #ycI—But hope dies hard i in the 
_ yearhing of our hearts that free love, may yet be restituted. eon 
62. afi aqaa —Oh ye unfettered love ! * : 


sie 
~ 


u = . CONCLUSION 


The poet does nót seem to'be particularly strong in his sociology.. 
In keeping with the tradition of the East, he puts his millennium in 
the past, and bewails, like Wordsworth in his Old to Immortality, 
that the more we grow in. social stature, the further we have been 
straying from the heaven of unrestricted love which was once: our 
spiritual dower. . 

Such å priori theories of sociology fail to take cognisance of: the 
fact that man himself is the product of a process of evolution, The 
biological development could not have been independent of the 
psychological and it is therefore incredible that the zoological prototype 
should have passed through the entire rangeof sexual jurispruderice— 
from unrestricted promiscuity to rigid Conny mae having assumed 
_ the human form. ; 


“Not only is there a conamicuons absence of any real evidence 
‘of promiscuity or communal! marriages having’ been indulged in on 
any large-scale in primitive times”, says Ralph De Pomerot in his 
Marriage, Past, Present and Future, “but there is also direct evidence: 
to show that such a social arrangerant was highly improbable, if not 
actually impossible. Man, as we have already pointed out, is the 
product of an evolutionary process, hence it is quite certain that our 
earliest human ancestors occupied a position intermediate between 
the man-like apes and the lowest or most primitive people known to’ 


= Anthropology. It is reasonable to suppose, therefore, that if promis- 


cuous sexual intercourse or communal marriages were the rule among 
our earliest human ancestors we should find similar habits among 
either the anthropoids or the most primitive surviving races, or both. 
But this is not the case. ‘The male orang-utan, gibbon, gorilla or 
* What ailed us; O gods, to desert you T 
För creeds that refuse and restrain? . - 
Come down and redeem us from virtue 


Our Lady of Pain. 
5 Dolores by Swinburne. 
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chimpanzee, possesses either one or more mates—in most instances 
only one—and in no case is he known to share her or them, with 
any other male. Similarly, the Veddas, Bushmatis, Igoirotes; 
Fuegians, and Australian aborigines are among the most primitive 
peoples, now surviving. but communal marriages are unknown among 
. them.” i i 

Such are the pronouncements of scientific, ethnologists who base 
their tbeories on factual data. But before them, we seem to have 
made very little progress between the days of the Maliabharata and 
the speculative kite-flying of Rousseau’s Social Contract, 

The following is quoted from the Mahabharata and is, obviously,- 
the extempore ethnology of Krishna Dvaipayana, the compiler of 
the celebrated epic. The great compiler who, according to Bankim 
Chandra, lived not less than 3,500 years ago does not seem to be much 
behind our poet in his anthropological theorising. - 

Pandu, the reigning king of the Kuru Dynasty had a curse on 
him. Coitus would cost his life. And he thus exhorted his wife, 
Kunti, to have children by other mates so that the glorious dynasty 
of Kuru might not come to an end. 

Listen Kunti, he: said, the current social laws restricting our 
access to women were promulgaied by Shvetaketu, the son of 
Uddalaka. They are neither eternal nor immutable. When the sage 
Shvetaketu was a child, he was one day being caressed by his parents 
when a man came and took away his mother. The child enquired 
of the reason and was told by his father that man’s access to woman 
was free and no social law stood in the way of the promiscuous union 
of the sexes. The child; who even in that age had great spiritual 
power, was on the point of cursing Brahma, the god of creation. 
Brahma is ignorant, he said, such should not be the rule of social 
conduct. It is from :then onward that coitus outside wedlock has 
suffered from social proscription. The rule is of perfunctory origin 
and an occasional divergence under pressure of circumstance will not 
be inexcusable. 

- On the contrary, one might quote from Westermarck, Frazer and 
any number of anthropological authorities to prove that there is not 
the ghost of a chance of sexual promiscuity to have ever been practised 
in aboriginal society. 


Nay, aborigines like ‘‘the Veddas of Optom: says Mr. Bailey are - ` 


strictly monogamous, and this also applied to the Nagas of Upper - 
Assam and the Igorrotes of Luzon. Similarly, Mr. Curr informs us 
that, among the Australian aborigines, monogamy is the rule in the 
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Eucla, Karawalla, Tunberri, and Birria tribes, remarking of the latter 
that ‘the possession of more than one wife is absolutely forbidden, 
or was so before the coming of the whites’.’’ (Ralph De Pomeroi). 

The last few words are significant. Paradoxical as it may seem, 
the sexual impulse may have actually increased rather than decreased 
with the advance of civilisation. Not a few anthropologists ‘are 
convinced that amour in primitive life was seasonal and not perennial. 
On the contrary, the picture of sex life of the landlord of Czarist 
Russia which Ralph De Pomeroi paints in his above-quoted book is 
too painful to be recounted. God help us from this so-called civilisa- 
tion lest we precipitate into the ‘poet’s millennium. Fin ok 

But when all is said and done, our remarks of Madan Vasmer 
Poorbe stand equally valid. Human- emotions are capable of soaring 
above the trammels of science. and a wistful yearning in the mind - 
of man for a world of unrestrained affiliations in the matter of love, 
though not born of the quntemone of sociological wisdom, can _ hardly 
be denied. 

It is poetry and not sociology which justifies a poem. 


HIGHLIGEITS ON “PANJDEH ” 


Ditip KUMAR GHOSE, 
Lecturer, Hooghly Mohsin College, Chinsurah. 


(II) 


If in 1872-73 the boundaries of Herat had not been properly 
defined, in 1884-85 England claimed Panjdeh as one of its depen- 
dencies. Upon the fall of Merv early in 1884 England grew appre- 
hensive of Russian motives in Central Asia. The Russophobists in 
particular raised a hue and cry since, they thought, the new acqui- 
sition of Russia constituted a threat to the security of the Indian 
Empire. The suspended negotiations were, therefore, resumed by 
Granville in right earnest. The result was that a joint Commission 
for delimitating the Afghan frontier was agreed upon, and Russia 
undertook to send her Commissioner, General Zelenoy, to meet Sir 
Peter Lumsden, the Head of the British Commission, at Sarakhs 
on Oct. 1,-1884.5' Meanwhile, however, a controversy arose about 
the possession of Panjdeh, an oasis situated near the confluence of 
the Murghab and the Kushk. When in June, 1884, a rumour got 
about that the Amir was contemplating a military occupation of 
Panjdeh,*” Russia warned the British Government to prevent the Amir 
from doing so,” since the Turcomans of that territory, she averred, 
were independent of Afganistan. England refused to admit of the | 
‘Russian contention and maintained that Panjdeh was an Afghan 
possession, and so the Amir had every right to occupy it." 

The basis of the English claim was a Report of one Col, 
Stewart,” who was specially employed to collect all the informations 
about Panjdeh and the northern frontier of ‘Afganistan between the 
Heri-Rud and the Murghab: rivers. The Report seeks to establish, 
among other things, that Panjdeh, a district of Badkis, was an Afghan 
territory. For sixty years it had been successively inhabited by the 
different tribes of Turcomans—the Eyersari, the Balor and the Saryk. 
About the year 1857, the Eyersari Turcomans withdrew from Panjdeh 
and returned to their own country on the banks of the Oxus. ‘They 
were followed by Salor Turcomans who, having had to leave Yulatan, 

St P, P. 1684-85, Ixxxvii, pp2 117-18, 

52,53 & 54 Ibid, pp. 82-83. 

. 88 Ibid, pp. 66-69. 
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their original seat, settled at Panjdeh. Soon afterwards, the Saryk 
Turcomans, being driven out of the Merv country by. the Tekes, í 
occupied both Yulatan and Panjdeh. Thereupon the Salors gradually ` 
left Panjdeh, and at the time when Stewart visited its neighbourhood, 
he found only 200 Salor families settled on the bank of the Kushk. 


The Saryks and Salors, Stewart observes, had always acknow- - 
ledged that they were on Afghan soil and had nearly always paid 
revenue in some form or other to the Afghan Government. When 
there had been trouble in Afganistan they had paid little, or even 
a few years they had paid nothing. When the Aighean Government 
had been strong they had paid a regular tax. a 

A Naib, or Deputy of the Governor of Herat, generally resided 
amongst the tribes. Stewart gives a list of the Deputies of the 
Governors of Herat since the time of Shere Ali Khan, and adds, 
“Last year Osman Khan was Deputy, and Saruk and Salor agreed 
to pay a much larger revenue than they did before.” As regards the 
actual frontier of Afganistan on the Murghab, Stewart places it ‘at — 
Kala Brun, a bluff or hill some 12 or 13 miles south of Imam Baksh.: 


In the light of certain known facts, the Report of Colonel Stewart 
leads ‘ipso facto’ to certain inevitable conclusions. First, the sources 
of Stewart’s information do not seem to have been very trustworthy. 
Of the two most important informants of Stewart’s,”* one was a Balor 
chief, Teke Khan, and another ‘‘an old Mervee, who had been in 
the ‘service of the last Khivan Governor of Merv, who was killed by 
the Saruk Turcomans shortly before the T'eke took possession of the 
Merv country. ** Now, the Salors, having been driven out of Panjdeh 
by the Saryks, were admittedly ill-disposed towards the latter. It. 
is evident from the reports of Mr. Thompson that the Salors were 
often at daggers drawn with the Saryks and that each of the tribes 
frequently raided the other’s territories.” It was, therefore, natural 
that the Salor chief gave an evidence prejudicial to his rival clan. 
Similarly, the old Mervee was: also likely to be biased against the 
Saryks since his master was killed by them. Secondly, it is doubtful 
if the Saryks bad ever acquiesced’ in Afghan rule. They were too 
fond of their independence and had at different times led. inroads to 
Afganistan and Persia On Stewart’s own confession, the Turco- 
mans had paid nothing to the Afghan Government when it was weak’. 
Between 1869-72 Herat was in the throes of troubles, and hence the 


56 Vide the Report of Stewart. 
5) P, P. 1884, Ixxxvii, p. 138. 
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Saryks must-have stopped paying any dues. This’ seems to be con- 

firmed by the fər} that it was at this time, between 1869-72, that 

` the Saryks built their, fortress at Panjdeh,** apparently for self-defence. 

It is, therefore, questionable if at the time of the agreement of 1872-78 

Shere Ali had been able to establish his control over Panjdeh, a 

territory, the title of the Amir to which had ever been’ dubioug, 

Shere Ali’s deptty at Panjdeh, of whom Stewart speaks, might have 

been appointed by him, if at all, later than 1873. Stewart says that 

the deputy of Abdur Rahaman in Panjdeh in 1883 was Osman Khan 

and the Saruk and the Salor agreed to pay much larger revenue than 

they did before. But this is quite inconsistent with the report of 

Mr. Thomson, who informed Granville on March .9, 1888, tliat ‘the 

Saryks had placed themselves under the Khan of Khiva *® If indeed 

Panjdeh was Afghan territory in 1883, how is it that Abdur Rahaman l 
in that year was quite ignorant about the extent of his authority ‘to 

the north of the Heri Rud? °° ‘If the Saryks had paid regular revenues _ 
to Abdur Rahaman why did he complain to the ey ‘that he 
could get no tribute from them ?’’ ® 


Thirdly, it is clear from Stewart’ s Report that ethnographically 
Panjdeh was outside Afganistan, since for sixty years it bad been 
inhabited by the Turcomans alone. Last, but not the least, the 
northern frontier of Afganistan, as suggested by Stewart, does not 
seem to have been based upon facts. It was at variance with the 
evidence of Colonel Macgregor,:a field officer of the British Army, 
who saw a line of look-out: towers—which, in the opinion of:the ` 
Colonel was meant for frontier defence—on a long low ridge to ‘the 
north of Herat.°? Stewart’s ‘statement that Kala Brun lay upon 
the northwestern frontier of Afganistan is evidently based upon 
` heresay. He did not travel as:far up the Murghab as Kala Brun. 
In his report Stewart vaguely mentions certain guard towers but’ he 
never categorically says where he saw them. On the contrary, the 
“only measure.of defence, that he speaks of, was the installation of a 
regiment of regular Afghan infantry in the fort of Bala Murghab. 
Even the fort at New Panjdeh was built not by the Afghans but 
by the Saryks. If.the northern frontier of Afganistan really ran 


388 Vide Stewart’s Report. 

59 P, P, 1884, Ixxxvii, p. 189. 

00 P, P. 1884, Ixxxvii, p. 148. 

& P, P. 1884-85, Ixxxvii, p. 239. 
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through Kala Brun, why was the last Afgban post situated at Bala 
Murghab, so far south of the real frontier, as defined by Stewart? 
Prof. Arminius Vambery sought to establish the Afghan claim 
over Panjdeh by referring to the observations of a German-Russian 
Officer, Dr. Regel, who saw Afghan troops in ` possession of Panjdeh 
adn the ‘month of June, 1884. “‘.....: :Panjdeb was already in the 
possession of the. Afghans in June, 1884”, writes Prof. Vambery 
and it was not at all the instigation of the English, -under Sir Peter 
Lumsden, which prompted the Afghans to occupy Panjdeh and to 
` provoke the quarrel between England and Russia in Central Asia, 
as Russian, German, and also French papers choose to imagine and 


to represent.’’ © 


_ Prof. Vambery was, perhaps, not aware that it was exactly this 
occupation of Panjdeh by the Afghans in June, 1884, to which the 
Russian official correspondence attributed the failure of the boundary 
negotiations. When the rumour of a possible Afghan invasion of 
Panjdeh first reached the Russian authorities, and the need for such ` 
invasion was encouraged by the Times in its colunins on 9th June, 
1884,“ an objection was lodged by Russia who impressed upon the 
English authorities the desirability of keeping the territory free from 
` such encroachment, and of leaving the question of its ownership to 
the proposed Commission. ° Since the territory, if -not independent, 
was, at any rate; of debatable ownership, England ought to have 
striven to keep it neutral pending the decision of the Commmissioners.- 
But, instead, she strove to justify, though unsuccessfully, that the 
Amir had every right to occupy Panjdeh, and thus created an 
atmosphere of doubts and § suspicion which marred the possibility of 
an early and amicable settlement. i 


The Afghan occupation of Panjdéh provoked Russia to occupy 
Pul-i-Khatun, further south of Sarakhs, and tọ encroach subsequently 
upon the Kushk. -She occupied Kizl. Tapa and even moved up the ° 
Kusbk to Pul-i-Khisti. Meanwhile tbe Afghans, not content with 
the occupation ‘of Panjdeb, advanced further north and occupied 
Sari Yazi on the upper course of the Murghab. 


The advocates of the Russian view that the military occupation 
of Panjdeh by the Amir was a breach of the original understanding > 
which justified the Russians in seizing Pul-i-Khatun and in advancing 


63 Letter to the Ediior, the Times, 21st March, 1885, p- 4. 
„$ P. P. 1884, lxxxvii, p- 82: 
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upon Pul-i-Khisti, were challenged by ‘the Times’ in one of its 
articles entitled “The story of our negotiations with Russia.’ ** 
“ But they altogether ignore the fact,” The Times wrote, that it 
was after Russia knew of this occupation that she appointed her 
Commissioner and took practical steps to carry out the work of 
delimitation. The question depends a good: deal on dates and they, 
should be carefully compared. Russia’s first protest on the subject 
of Panjdeh was made on the 21st: of June, and it was then stated 
that ‘the Ameer was about to send an expedition to Panjdeh.’ 

What had happened before that date?- On the 24th of March 
M. Tessar had reached Pul-i-Khisti and had endeavoured to gain 
admission at Panjdeh. -The Saryks had refused to allow him into 
their settlement, and ‘in reply | to his enquiry as to whose authority 
they owned, ‘they all answered we are the subjects of Amear Abdur . 
Rahaman.’ At that time Abdul Mohsin Khan was the Ameers 
agent, and alarmed by the Russian. annexation of Merv and the 
presence of Russian agents on their borders, the Saryks sent a request 
to Yalantush Khan, the Afghan officer at Bala Murghab, for a 
garrison to afford them protection. The Afghan troops reached 
Panjdeh on the 16th of June, exactly one week befere the joint. 
Commission was sanctioned and somedays before the Ameer Knew, 

by the Viceroy’s letter af abe 10th of June, that a Commission was 

so much as contemplated .. et 


That the Russian ars Lessar, was told by the Saryks 
that they were ‘ihe subjects ofi Abdur Rabaman Khan’ is based upon 
a report of Colonel Stewart, dated Meshed, April 19, 1884.°" As 
against this we have from Russia that M. Lessar went all over 
Panjdeh in the spring of 1884 and ‘‘found no trace of Afghan domi- 
nation there.’’°* Which of thé _two statements is more trustworthy 
is anybody's guess. Coloitel Stewart’s report was based upon heresay, 
whereas Lessar’s knowl®dge was founded upon a: personal visit to 
Panjdeh and- its neighbourhood. Secondly, it is true that Russia 
first protested ‘‘on the subject of Panjdeh’’ in June 1884 and agreed 
thereafter to send her. Commissioner, General Zelenoy, to meet Sir 
Peter Lumsden at Sarakhas on October 1. But that protest was 
only against. the rumour of a | possible Afghan invasion of Panjdeh 
which was given currency in the Times of the 9th June. Dates, as 


6 Jssue of April 4, 1888, p.8. 
& P.P., 1884-85, Ixxxvii, p.79. 
6 Ibid., p. 997. 
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the Times said, are indeed of vital importance in this matter. It was 
on the 25th August that Russia agreed to the meeting of the Boundary 
Commission at Sarakhs.°° But it was not till the beginning of 
September that Russia was confirmed in -her apprehensions about 
the Afghan occupation of Panjdeh when she at once protested against 
his unwarranted aggression.” In her earlier note of 25th August 
Russia gave her consent to the meeting of the Commission only 
under two conditions: first, that the demarcation of the Afghan 
frontier should be in harmoay with the geographical and ethnogra- 
phical conditions of the countries to be delimitated, and‘secondly, 
that the British Government should prevent any attempt by the 
Afghan authorities at territorial encroachments, which could neutra- 
lise the conciliatory efforts of the two Governments for an agreeable 
settlement of the Afghan frontier. But when she learnt to her 
disappointment in the beginning of September, 1884, that all her 
friendly representations had gone in vain she was compelled to change 
. her attitude towards the Boundary Question as a whole.” > 


Even so, she did not give up -hope of an amicable settlement, 
and made a new proposal which was intended to suit the altered 
‘circumstances, created by the Afghan occupation of Panjdeh. Along 
with a protest against this, untoward event, Russia submitted to the 
British Ambassador at St. Perersburgh, a proposal for a previous 
understanding between the two Governments regarding a zone of 
operations for their respective Commissioners.” Afraid, lest the 
Afghans would make further encroachments to the north of Panjdeh 
with a view to put forward their claims upon territories, which 
otherwise might not fall to their share at the time of demarcation, 
Rassia thus sought to impose limitations upon the aggressive move-— 
ments of the Afghans by ‘defining a zone, which was apparently to 
remain neutral pending the decision of the Commissioners. Had 
England accepted the proposal and undertaken to secure the with- 
drawai of the Afghan troops from Panjdeh immediately on receipt of 
the Russian protest, then, perhaps, many of the future troubles could 
have been nipped in the bud. But she chose to remain silent on 
the point, and thus gave Russia a fresh lever for further aggression. 


Yet even, Russia did uot immediately seize Puli-Khatun and 
made further overtures to Britain for a roughly.defined zone, within 
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which the Commissioners were to demarcate the Afghan frontier: 
And, seemingly, to keep an eye upon the neighbourhood of Panjdeh— 
which it was difficult to do- from a distant place like Sarakhs—ghe 
propdsed:én Octobet 1, that-sdme placé, south. of Sarakhs, such as 
Pul-i-Khatun, should be agreed upon as the starting point for the 
- Boundary Commission. England refused to accede to this demang 
and had meanwhile deferred the meeting of the Boundary Commission 
`- by five weeks, ‘“‘till the end of the first weok-of November,'’”* for it 


was not possible for Sir Peter ` Lumsden to reach Sarakhs before E 


that date.. “Russia welcomed this delay as General Zelenoy was ill ; 
and since it was not- practicable for the General to be ready with his 
men before December; and the cold exposure of . the Central Asian 
deserts would have been unsuitable for his health, Russia postponed 
the meeting till the end of January, 1885. 


The month of “October passed, but no agreeable proposal came 
from - _England which could. harmonise ‘tlie. differences between ` the 
two Governments. Instead, the Afghans, as Ali Khan of alleged, 
moved further north of Panjdeh and occupied Sari Yazi on the upper 
course of the Murghab. Russia protested against this advance, but 
to no effect.* Uncertain about the English attitude, Russia now `` 


advanced: upon Pul-i-Khatun as a meagure of precaution against . ; 


Afghan movements, and_ to forestall any Afghan advance in the dittec- 
tion of the Hori Rud.” : - 


The failure. of the Boundary negotiations has sometimes been 
attributed to Russia’s delay in sending Zelenoy to meet Sir’ Peter 


- . Lumsden at Sarakhs. General Zelenoy, it might appear, fell ill at 


the opportune moment, and ‘hence his illness was more likely to be 
of a diplomatic kind than anything else. Certain observations against 
this argument suggest. themselves. If England could take her own 
time to send Péter Lumsden ‘to Sarakhs, there was nothing wrong 
if Russia demanded her own, to do so. Besides, there was no ‘point 
in sending Zelenoy after Russia had received the news of Afghan 
occupation of Panjdeh. Of late the entire Central Asian Question 
had turned upon it, and as. long as the condition of delimitation ` 
proposed by Russia were not properly discussed and agreed upon 
there was no sense in only meeting the British Commission at 
Sarakhs. In short, after September, 1884, the Boundary Question 
entered upon a new stage. The Afghan occupation of Punjdeh 


73 Ibid.. p. 118. 
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had vitiated the friendly atmosphere; and it was notin fact a 
question of Zelenoy’s illness, nor indeed whether it was diplomatie 
or otherwise, the question. hereafter was. one of principles. After 
September, 1884, the entire Boundary Question depended upon a 
clear understanding on two definite points: first, whether the work 
ofthe Commission was to be limited to a zone of operations within 
which the movements of the. Commissioners were to be free and 


unrestrained, and second, whether the délimitation was to be commene - l 


-surate with the ethnographical conditions -of Central Asia. England 
came slowly roùnd to the first, the second she-rej ected outright, 

While accepting the principle of the zone, England proposed that 
its definition should better be left to the Commissioners.” But Russia 
insisted that there should be a previous agreement between the 
two Governments on very general terms, though it would in no way 
prejudice the direction of the frontier line.” The definition of the zone, 
as Rissia explained, was necessary to prevent future disputes between 
the Commissioners on the.subject of the extent of the territory, they 
have to study.” Such disputes might well have led to disturbances 
among the Turcoman tribes and thus indefinitely postponed the task 
of frontier delimitation. 


The Russian definition of a zone, drawn up by General ‘Zelenoy, 
was submitted to England on Nov. 14-26, 1884. "° The northern line 
ran from Dauletabad on the right bank of the Heri Rud to Khoja 
Saleh on the Oxus, with Imam Baksh on the Murghab in between. 
The southern line started from a point on the Heri Rud, far to the 
south of Zulfiqar, and following the natural line of mountain chain. 
to the north of Herat, on which Macgregor saw a series of look-out 
towers, as well as the course of the rivers Kaisor and Sangalak, ter- 
minated likewise at Khoja, Saleh. The course of the’ Heri Rud 
was indicated as the western boundary, the .eastern being the out- | 
skirts of Maimane and Andkhoi. 


England took her own time to study the Russian note : and sub- 
mitted a counter proposal of a zone as late as 13th March, 1885. The 
delay is easily understandable. England’s knowledge of the Central 
Asian deserts beyond the Paropamisus was not adequate to enable 
her to define a zone. Whatis more, her relation with the Central 
Asian tribes was far from being intimate, and as such, she was ever 

7% P, P:, 1884-85, LXXXVII, p. 185. | 
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very apprehensive of their attitude towards her. She did not dare 
take “ary hasty decision about a zone lest she would walk into a 
diplomatic trap of Russia. In December, 1884, she had agreed to 
-the northern boundary as laid down by Russia,*® but had met with a 
rebuff since she had neither accepted the southern line nor defined 
one of her own. England, therefore, became all the more cautiqus 
anid it was after much deliberation that she laid down her own proposal 
-for a zone. 

The zone defined by: England ran as follows—‘‘...the northern. 
limit of the zone would be a direct line running from Shir Tepe to 
Sari Yazi, and thence along the northern skirts of the cultivation of 
Maimena and Andkhoi to Khoja Saleh, while the southern limit 
would be a line running from a point on the Heri Rud about six miles 
-south of Zulfiqar to Kehrizi Elias and Kehrizi Soume to the rivulet 
of Yegri Gueuk, thence to Tchemenibid, and along the chain of -hills 
on the right bank of the Kushk to Havuzi Khan, thence to a.point 
-situated to the north of Meruchak, and thence by ‘the heights which 
, border the valleys of Kaisor and Sangalak to Khoja Saleb.” ® 


While proposals and counter-proposais for a zone were thus being 
made, England approached Russia for the latter’s withdrawal from 
" Pul-i-Khatun, and assured in return to secure the Afghan evacuation 
from Sari Yazi.*? Russia declined since Panjdeh, and not Sari Yazi, 
was the real bone of contention. She maintained that both Pul-i- 
_Khatun and Panjdeh were outside the sphere of Afghanistan, and 
since the Afghan occupation of Panjdeh had unnerved the Saryks, and 
Russia’ was promise-bound to protect them, her presence in Pul-i- 
-Khatun was all the more recessary. i 


The Zones defined by Russia and England “differed from one 
‘another. The Russian zone was more spacious than the English both 
-to the north and to the south. The difference about the northern 
line was however, not insurmountable, and everything turned upon 
-a understanding about the southern boundary. The zonal controversy 
was a very interesting appearance for one reason. On 16th January, 
1885, M. de Giers had informed the British Government that failing 
a settlement of the zone the two Governments might endeavour to 
come to an understanding with regard to an actual line of demarcation 
between their respective spheres of action.. The line was laid down i 
by M. de Giers in the same despatch ‘and was acceptable to Russia only 

8 P,P, ay So, LXXXVII, p. 151, f 
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on condition that the Panjan oasis should be included within the. 
~ Russian sphere of action. It was exactly this line which Comprised 
the southern boundary of the British zone as laid down ‘by Granville 
in his despatch of 13th March. But, since Granville declined to 
recognise Russian right over Panjdeh, Giers refused to accept the 
British definition of a zone of operations.** 


The controversy, in fact, centred ultimately round the ethno- 
graphical question. Russia had claimed, more often than not, that 
Panjdeh was an independent territory, and since it was inkabited by 
the Saryk Turcomans, whose fellow tribesmen at Yolatan had already 
made their submission to the Russian authorities, M. de Giers claimed 
in his note of January, 16 that the Panjdeh oasis should be included 
within the Russian sphere of action. England on the other hand, 
had ever maintained, however uncomfortably, that Panjdeh belonged 
to Afghanistan and was, therefore, inseparable from her. This view ~ . 
was- again reiterated by Granville when, in reply to Giers’ despatch 
of January 16, he asserted that Panjdeh, which was a dependency of | 
Herat, was legitimately under the rule of Shere Ali Kban, and though 
the territory was then inhabited by Saryk Turcomans, it was not an 
uncommon experience on other Asiatic frontiers that tribes were 

‘divided by territorial boundaries.*° Giers rejoined in a Memorandum, - 
dated March 15/27, that whether in 1872-73, or ever since, Panjdeh 
had remained outside the sphere of Afghanistan, the Turcoman popula- - 
tion of that territory having always enjoyed complete independence, ** 


So was reached a deadlock in thel boundary negotiations, and, - 
paradoxically, neither Russia nor England could be held particularly 
responsible for it. “The Russian stand néeds no further defence here ` 
than a mere recapitulation. The zone} proposed by her corresponded 
in details to the observations made by the English observers them- 
selves. Since the northern line was hot the point in controversy, 
that question may be summarily disposed of. Ås regards the southern 
line nothing need be said of the eastern extremity of Khoja Saleh 
and the outskirts of Andkhoi and | Maimane along the rivers 
Sangalak and Kaisor. Bala Murghab, according to the report of 
Col. Stewart was the last Afghan outpost to the north, while the 
banks of the Kushk, on the authority of the same observer, were - 


inhabited by the Turcomans, According to the evidence of Col. 
I 


. 
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Macgregor, the mountain chains to the north of Herat formed the 
boundary of Afghanistan in that part of the country. “That the 
territories to the north of this line were included by her within the 
northern frontier of Afghanistan, which Giers proposed in ~ his. 
despatch of 16th January, was because Russia was alive to the 
legitimate aspirations of the Jamshedi, Hazara, and Feruj Kuhi tribes, 
who lived in the area between Bala Murghab and Maruchak.*’ Her 
refusal to’ accept the southern limit of the zone proposed by England 
was -strictly according to the letters of her proposal. Since-it was 
conditional upon the recognition by England of the independence of 
Panjdeh, she was well within her rights to turn down the English 
proposal for a zone when it was not accompanied by an express 
avowal of Russian rights over the tract in question. 


The proposal of England was likewise not very far from the 
realities of the situation. Since the southern line proposed by he” 
was exactly. the one that was defined by Russia, in' her note of 16th 
January, as the northern boundary of Afghanistan, the territories to ` 
the south of this line belonged logically to the Amir. As it was the 
territory to the north of this line that was of debatable ownership, it 
alone constituted the zone of operations. In fact, the difference 
between the Russian and the English. viewpoints was very subtle. 
While Russia strictly adhered to the letters of her proposal, England 
interpreted it in the light of its spirit. 

~ As regards the ethnographical question: According to the Agree- 
ment of 1872-73 the Amir could hardly have any claim upon Panjdeh 
as a part of Afghanistan, and since the Saryks of Yolatan had come 
under the protection of Russia, she could legitimately lay her hands ` 
upon the Saryks of Panjdeh for the sake of tranquillity on her - 
frontiers. .Even England, who had so often claimed sovereign right 
for the Amir over Panjdeb, tacitly admitted the weakness of her 
claim when Granville, in his Memorandum of 13th March, 1885, 
sought to extend the scope of the Agreement of 1873. He asserted 
that Russia -in that year had agreed to abandon the principle of 
‘actual possession’ even in respect of the undefined dependencies of 
Herat.” That certainly Russia had never done, and Ga de Giers 
pointed out in reply the error in Grañville’s contention.’ 

-Ib may, nevertheless, be argued that Russia’ had, en been ` 
insisting rather too much on the inclusion of Panjdeh wiht her 

8? Vide the Report of Colonel Stewart, P, P, 1884.85, LXXXVII, pp. 68-69; 
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sphere of action which, in point of fact, was a reversal of her original 
proposition that the question of its ownership was to be determined 
by the Commissionerg.on the spot. This, in effect, tended to defeat 
the purpose of the Boundary Commission, since nothing about the 
debatable land could be predetermined without proper enquiry and 
djscussion. But then, the Afghan occupation of Panjdeh had changed 
the entire character of the Boundary issue, so that W ssia was no 
more bound by her previous agreements. Besides, the object of the 
Commission was not merely to decide the question of Panjdeh but to 
demarcate a much vaster tract of land according to the conditions 
thereof. If Russia now claimed Panjdeh for herself, it was because 
she was convinced by her presence in the actual spot that it was 
totally independent of Afghanistan. She could yet have agreed, 
perhaps, to submit the Panjdeh issue to the Boundary Commission, 
if England had demanded it in lieu of the withdrawal of the. Afghan 
troops from their advanced post. Yet even, neither was practicable 
at the time : ‘doubts and distrust vitiated the entire atmosphere, and 
none of the high negotiators was prepared to risk a change in its 
situation lest itwould turn out into a disadvantage. 


For Gladstone, on the other hand, to renounce the Afghan claim 
on Panjdeh in the early years of his Second Administration would 
have been a diplomatic folly of unparalleled magnitude. True that 
after the Persian occupation of Herat Panjdeh had passed out of 
Afghan hands, and except, perhaps, for a short period prior to the 
second Afghan war, the Turcomans of Panjdeh had practically enjoyed 
an unbroken period of independence since the time of Dost Muham- 
mad’s reconquest of Herat. Yet, the territory, as a dependency of 
Herat, had formed a part of Afghanistan at different periods of her 
history. What is still more important is that once Gladstone had 
taken the stand that Panjdeh was in the rightful possession of the 
Amir, he could not possibly retrace his steps without a trial, and let 
the right of the Amir, however doubtful, slip into oblivion. 


As a matter of fact, the negotiations between England and Russia 
over such a protracted period of history was in the nature of a diplo- 
matic tussle—a battle of nerves in which Time was the most important 
factor, and a détermined stand, with tact and perseverance to adhere 
to it, was likely to bring the desired results, But it was as much 
a time-lag as if was a curious lack of tact and perseverance that 
ultimatery brought upon Gladstone the discomfiture of defeat “in 1885. 
Tf after 1873 England had been able to set up a strong administration 
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in Afghanistan which could extend its authority over Panjdeh and 
other dependencies of Herat, or if Merv had fallen sometime later and’ 


Abdur Rahaman had had the time to bring the Saryks to submission, 
then, perhaps, the crisis of 1885 could have been averted. There is 
much justification in the observation of Lt. Yate when he said, ‘‘ Had 
the British Government accepted in 1882 the proposal of the Russian, 
Government to assemble a joint Commission for the demarcation of 
the Russo-Afghan frontier, it seems highly probable that then, when 
Merv had not yet. fallen into the hands of the Russians, a more 
‘advantageous frontier would have been secured for ‘the territories of 
our ally, the Amir.” ° But the difficulty with England in 1882 was 
‘that Abdur Rahaman’s authority over the outlying provinces of his 
Kingdom was yet far from being real, and that the Russian proposal 
‘was_conditional upon the ethnographical division of the debatable 
lend.’ In fact, the problem with England was that she had to reckon 
with an uncontrollable and unknowable factor like the Saryks, in 
respect of which Russia got her at a disadvantage at the proper 
moment. And, at the end, it was the uncertain attitude of this tribe 
that decided Abdur Rahaman to give up Panjdeh to Russia.” 


. ‘The fact is that, right from the beginning Gladstone was engaged 
in that kind of a diplomatic adventure in which success would have 


at once ranked him amongst the greatest of the diplomatic statesmen, 


whereas failure was destined to heap upon him a burdensome host 


of abuses.and sarcasms. Nothing fails like failure, and the fault -of- 
Gladstone, if it was really’ so, was that England- in the long run — 


failed to` retain Panjdeh for Afghanistan. “Even so, if Sir Peter 
Lumsden had not shown at the end an unfortunate lack of tact and 


perseverance, Gladstone could have yet hoped to retain Panjdeh for- 


the Amir. Men, who were with the British Boundary Commission, 
expressed the view that if England had held her ground to the last, 
Russia, inspite of her advance upon Pul-i-Khátun and Kiz} Tapa, 
would not have dared a trial of strength, and the Afghan Boundary 
Question could have been peaceably settled. an 

(To be continued) 


w England and Russia Face to Face in Asia, p. 430. 
‘ Parliamentary Papers, 1884-85, LXXXVII, p. 239. 


Round the World 


U., S. Congressional Elections : 


- Early last month were held the mid-term elections to the Congress. 
They have largely gone against the *Republican party which has lost its 
majority in both the Houses. This is not, of course, an unprecedented 
position for a party whose nominee may occupy the White House. In the 
past also there were occasions when the President’s party ceased to have 
a majority in either House of the Legislature. But whenever such a 
situation has arisen it has made the position of the President ditten and 
his task unpleasant. 

So far, however, as President Eisenhower is concerned we are not 
very sure whether this loss of majority by his party in the Senate and 
the House of Representalives is a curse or a blessing to`him. Triumphant 
Republicanism which had been out of power for 20 years became too 
aggressive and obscurantist for the President. It is said that without 
the co-operatioa of the rightist elements of the Democratic Party the 
President would have on occasions found his position untenable. In other 
words he has depended very much during the last two years upon moderate 
support which has cut across party lines. In view of this the loss of 
majority by the Republicans in the Congress may not affect very adversely 
the position of the President, Butall the same it is to be emphasised 
‘that the President belongs to the Republican Party, while all the 
Committees of the Legislature will have from January Democratic 
Chairmen. iG , 

One of the results of the elections will be the eclipse of McCarthyism 
which has disfigured American social and political life during the last few 
years, Itis true that even before the elections McCarthy was under 
clouds. His triumphant days were over. But the elections will, it is 
hoped, give a final quietus to his reactionary activities. He will no longer 
have an opportunity for dragging honest men info the mire. 

There are many who think that the results of the elections held last 
November élearly indicate the direction of the wind which will blow two 
years later during Presidential election. But mid-term elections have not 
unoften proved a wrong guide to Presidential elections. From all 
sources it comes to us that My. Hisenhower has maintained his own 
personal popularity while his party has lost a good deal in the estimation 
of the people. Much will depend upon his activities during the next two 
years as to the hold he will still have upon the imagination of the vast 
body of electors when next Presidential election will be due. The foreign 
polisy which.he will henceforward be required to pursue must be bi- 
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partisan in character. In other fields also he must, in carrying oub any 
policy he may formulate, persuade the Democratic majority in the 
Congress to agree with him.’ This will mean that his policy will be in-all 
essentials of a moderate character. Consequently the administration may 
not be very vigorous but at the same time it may nob run into pitfalls.. 
There is on this account not much ofa risk of Mr. Hisenhower losing his 
popularity. On the contrary there gwill be many people in the country 
who, without being wedded to any party, may be persuaded to appreciate 
the President’s difficulties and cherish sympathy for his “position. In 
other words the floating vote which is considerable may be added to the © 
Republican vote if he stands for the second time for election to the 
Presidentship. So the success of the Democrats in November, 1954 is no 


.. definite indication that in November 1956 Mr. Eisenhower will be roqua a 
: x „sto give, place to Mr. Stevenson. 


Churchill is eighty: 


The British Prime Minister recently celebrated his eightieth birth 
day. That by itself is no doubt something unusual in modern days when 
the burden of office becomes too great to be borne by overage states- 
men: Even in those states where the Chief Minister has comparatively 
a small burden to bear, one hardly dares to work beyond a certain age. 
Mackenzie King retired at “seventy-five and died not longafter. Even 
Dr. Malan for whom controversy was the breath of life retired at eighty, 
In Churchili’s own country none else in this century could emulate the 
example of the great Gladstone and remain in harness after exceeding 
the biblical limit by more than ten years. Lloyd George -was not much 
over sixty when he was required to lay down office (1922) and was never 
recalled by the country to undertake the responsibility of its anion 
tration. 

“But the completion of the eightietli year of the British Prime Minister 
would -by itself not be a justification for this paragraph. For Churchill 
it has a special significance, He is regarded by many as the last of the 
Romans. He challenges comparison with the great men whose number 
in no century of even British history has been considerable and whose 
race is likely to be extinguished with the demise of Churchill. He has been 
a most vivid and colourful personality in British public life for half a 
century. A grandson of a duke and the son of a Cabinet Minister who 
threw up his career in a fib of miscalculatton, Churchill attended a public 
school and was Jater trained for a soldier’s profession. But his only 
achievement as a subaltern was his residence i in India for some time and 
his acquisition of that knowledge of this country which an Englishman 
might acquire in those days through his syce and butler bub which 
unfortunately he pee so much in later decades as to bank upon it. for 
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decisions on Indian policy. _He could never visualise that the India he. 
saw from the parade ground and the mess windows at Bangalore might 
‘politically change and even get transformed in later years. This was a 
drawback in the structure of-his imagination which need only be mentioned 
here but which need not be further emphasised on the present occasion. 
From cavalry officer to war correspondent the transition was short. 
He gave up his military career and became a journalist and writer with 
politics on the offing. He began his career in the House of Commons as- 
a Liberal dnd woa early encomium for his speeches. The late A. G. 
Gardiner has left it on recordin his own picturesque manner what pains 
young Churchill thought it right and proper to take with his maiden 
speech. Nor were such pains confined bo this one alone. He has tried 
ever with equal doggedness to acquire that grip over the form and matter 
of a speech which he is to deliver either to his colleagues in the House 


or in the country, No: was reward long in coming, A youngman bubbling `- 3 < 


with energy, living with gusto every minute of his life and addressing 
himself effectively to the House, he was not to be ignored. In the Liberal., 
Government which was formed in 1905-6, he was included “but only as an f 
Under Secretary. But two years later he had his first opportunity of 
being included in the Sanctum Sanctorum as President of the Board of 
Trade. . 

Churchill was at the admiralty in the early phase ofthe First World 
War but was later in eclipse. In the last phase of the coalition Govern- 
ment of Lloyd George, however, he was in the Cabinet as Secretary of 
State for Colonies. With the fall of this Government in the autumn of 
1922, he remained out of the Ministry and also out of the House of 
Commons for two years. That was a period of transition for him., 
Liberalism was no longer a political farce to be reckoned with. Ib would 
no longer serve Churchill as the medium of his political expression. .He 
left the sinking boat but did not at once join the Carlton Club. . His 
platform was anti-socialist and anti-Soviet. By 1925 this transition period 
was over and he found an asylum in the Conservative Party and became 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the second Ministry of Stanley Baldwin. 
But all was not rosy in his relations with new*colleagues. No wonder 
then that after the defeat of the Conservative Government at the polls’ 
in 1929 there was no love lost between Churchill and the Conser- 
vative leader. So when in 1931 Ramsay MacDonald led the Labour 
rump into coalition with the Conservatives and Liberals, Churchill was ` 
given no share in the new Ministry. „In fact until 1939 he was in the 
political wilderness. 

By 1985 the national character of the dorainn was virtually 
gone and it was to all intents and purposes a Conservative show. But | 
still Churéhill ploughed a lonely furrow. For sometime India was the 
issue on which he fought the Government tooth and nail. A slight 
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modification of the governmental system in India would rouse his ire and 
evoke his animosity. A little delegation of power to the hands of the 
representatives of the Indian people was abhorrent to his imperialistic 


imagination. But-while on the Indian subject his mind would not’ - 


move from the position it had taken forty years before at Bangalore, 
on the question of meeting: the German menace his mind moved faster 
than that of his- colleagues in both the parties. The lonely fight ke 
fought on this issue stands b> his credit just as the attitude he took on 
the Indian issue both during this period as also in the years of his glory 
will ever testify to his lack of imagination in respect of races other than 
his own. ‘ ve : 


~~ Itas not necessary here to refer to his later career-which is so all 


known. We may only emphasise this that when in’ the hour. of victory 
in 1945 he was dismissed by the British electorate, the latter showed 
greater perspective and sense of -reality than sense of ‘gratitude. The 
electors knew that-with him at the helm~of affairs Indian issue would ` 


never be solved nor would the interests: of peace be properly given the 


consideration due to them. >` -> n 
Churchill has been great ‘and colourful as a political personality. 


But that is only one aspect of his life. -As a writer of English prose he 


has few equals. The volumes that he has written would have absorbed 
the ‘whole’ working time-of a long career in other cases. When we think 
of the fact that they-are only part of the work of an otherwise busy and 
crowded life, we feel almost stagg-red. The.two volumes on Randolph 


- Churchill, those on the World Crisis, the four massive volumes on“ 


Marlborough, and the six volumes on the second World War together 
with’ his other lesser contributions would bring glory to any person who 
spent all his life and all his time in writing them alone and did nothing else. 
Büt ‘for Churchill they were only a side dish in a rich’ repast which he 
eorved to his peoplé and world civilization. 

“While politics and administration were service to the nation and: 
writing was a profession, sketching and drawing have been his hobby. 
People say that he is almost as successful with his brush as with his pen; 
he is as fascinatingly adept in drawing a landscape as in spinning words. ' 

` It was in the ‘fitness of things that all his parliamentary colleagues, 


those on his side and those across the floor, participated in the celebration _ 
of his eighfieth birth day. For a time party politics was forgotten and 


national leadership which Churchill undertook at an important turning 
point in British history was alone remembered.’ All members of the 
House signed a book which- was presented to the Prime Minister. The- 
celebration was marred to some extent indeed by a speech in which he 
made a disclosure which did’, not disclose anything new but which’ was 


all the same rather ‘indiscéeet.’ In this speech he observed that during’ 


the last phase of the war he sent a telegram to Montgomery that the 
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` arms surrendered by. the Germans should not be destroyed but so stacked 


as to be available for use against the Russians if and when such use 
became necessary. This disclosure made Churchill open to the charge 
that while outwardly he was treating the Bussians as an ally, actually 
he was trying to stab them in the back when the -Germans: were defeated. 
The readers of his Marlborough would:remember in this connection ‘the 
language of abuse he has so effectively used against Harley, St. John and 
even Queen Anne for the separate treaty they made with France and the 
desertion of the allies which it involved. The man who has reviled so 
heartily the enemies of Marlborough on this score should not have been 


_ capable of treating an ally in the way he suggested in- his missing 


telegram to Montgomery. There is,- however, the difference. He wag 
not deserting Russia and making a separate treaty with the common enemy. 
Everybody knows that after Yalta the relations wete“ getting increasingly ` 


' strained between the Soviet Union and her allies. There was the danger 


of a new rivalry being developed between them as soon as the German 
menace -was over. Churchill was only saving against this rainy day. 
While, however, the telegram, if it had been sent, may not be unjustified, 
its disclosure was pointless. But Churchill is capable of giving pointless 
offence if that is necessary to.score an oratorical point. “His ‘naked 
fakir” speech in 1931 certainly did not make the British authority more 
stable in India. On the contrary it only further alienated the Indian 
people who never forgot this insult to their beloved national leader. 


Notwithstanding this unhappy -interlude people every where were 
glad that'even at eighty the British Minister was in the full possession 
a his faculties and still kicking not as a private individual but as first 
Minister of the Crown. But men after a cettaih age feel” chagrinéd’ if 


‘reminded of their age and’ Churchill may not know the time when he 


should honourably retire. Gladstone overstayed on the “stage which he 
had dominated for forty years. Churchill should profit by the warning 
and leave the stage while the glow of the celebration i is still there, The 
heart may ache and the mind may be unwilling to leave to ‘others the 
wand which he has- wielded, so far. But at thf hour of his glory ‘his 


friends will truly be friendly if they advise retirement. 


Pact about Formosa 


An agreement has been signed between the Government of the United 
States and that of Nationalist China regarding the defence of Formosa 
and Pescadores: This is to the effect that the. United States will not 
look on if there is aggression on the part of the Government of the People’s 
Republic of China upon these territories. The Government of the United 
Stateshas bound itself to come to the help of Chiang Kai-Shek in defen- 
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ding the territories under his control and to this end both the United 

States fleet and the Air forces will necessarily be brought into operation. ` 
Formosa, though inhabited to a great extent by tribat people who 

are neither of Chinese nor of Japanese extraction, was part of the Chinese — 


_Empire but later was taken possession of by .the Japanese Government. 


As a result of the defeat of Japan in the Second World War Formosa: was 
allowed to be reincorporated in the Republic of China. But separafion 
was not again long in coming. In 1949 when the Communist forces got 
the better of the Nationalist army and spread themselves over the whole 

of continental China, Chiang Kai-Shek with a large body of ‘nationalist 
troops came over to Formosa and made the island his headquarters. He 
bas never been without the hope that with Formosa as the base he: will 

be able to carry the war again into the main land and dislodge ‘the 
communists from power. This hope bas been reinforced- by American _ 
help... Naturally the Government of the People’s Republic of China has 

regarded this occupation of Formosa by nationalist troops under Chiang 
as areal threat to its own safety. It has regarded Formosa as how 


administered as a dagger pointed against the heart of China. Chiang 


Kai-Shek by himself would not. have been a very formidable danger but 
the help and co-operation he has received from the United States have 
been a factor to be reckoned with. ‘This explains why it has been very 
anxious to dislodge ‘the nationalists from Formosa and the neighbouring 
islands and extend the authority of Communist China to these areas. 
Thus far the neutral world may appreciate the standpoint of the Govern- 
ment of the People’s Republic. But it must be ‘stated in this connection 
that if Formosa in hostile hands is a direct threat to the safety of China, 
greater still is the threat from Korea to Japan if South Korea falls into 


hands which are potentially or actively hostile. Communist China, how- 


ever, has not appreciated very much this point of view and it has done 
everything possible to see to it that- Communist forces take possession of 
South Korea as they had already taken- possession of the north. The 
principle that you should do as: you should be done by needs to, be 
respected even in the epresent day world; though it is guided more by 
expediency than by principle. A> Hi 
The British Government was for a considerable time past convinced 
that the United States should not stand in the way of Formosa being 
returned to Communist China. It is true the Government: itself has 


. never been very forthright in. expressing this conviction but the leader of 


the opposition has not minced matters’in this regard. He has unequivocally 
èxpresed the view that the forces of Chiang Kai-Shek should be disbanded 
and the individuals composing the national army should return to China. . 
But this point of view of Great Britain has never appealed tothe State 
Department of the U.S.A. It has rather been of opinion that without 
nationalist authority being maintained ia Formosa there would be’ greater 


. 
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risks of Communist aggression in the Far Hast: It might not be the 
intention of General Hisenhower and his colleagues to make Formosa 
the spear head of attack against Communist China. But they are 
definitely of opinion that the dislodgment of the nationalists from Formosa 
would violently disturb the balance of power maintained in that part of 
the world. 7 
“ ‘The immediate incentive of the agreement signed between Nationalist 
China and the United States was provided by some serious attempts 
made by the Government of Communist China against the islands situated 
between the main land and Formosa. “They were an earnest of its deter- 
mination to dislodge Chiang Kai-Shek and his Government from Formosa 
and this the United States was equally determined to make impossible. 


o Reviews and Motices of Books 


The Reason Why. By Cecil Woodham-Smith; published by 
Constable and Company, Ltd., London, 1953 ; pages 298 +X ; price 15s. 
-O The title is adapted from Tennyson’s celebrated verse, ‘Theirs not 
‘to reason why, Theirs but todo and die”, in The Charge of the | oe 
Brigade at Balaclava in the Crimean War. 


a History i ig not interpreted as ’ the «moxorable working of great forces 
‘in human’ societies, but represeniéd as ebullitions from the contacts and 
conflicts of personalities. The poet’s hint, ‘‘Someone had blundered,”’ 
‘is followed by the authoress through ‘‘an extra-ordinary story unearthed 
from a mass of unpublished papers.” She traces the root of this suicidal 
venture to the personal bitterness between the two generals in command 
of the cavalry, the Earl of Lucan and his brother-in-law the Earl of 
Cardigan. Without distorting historical facts, without compromising 
truth, she has succeeded in giving the strained relation of the generals — 
the interest of a triangular love-story. of personal intrigue and vengeance. 
And incidentally it is the first biography of the generals pieced. together 
out of materials from private letters,. diaries, Army dispatches, War ` 
Office Correspondence, law court reports, and files of newspapers, 

A choice of the Book Society, the volume combines the thrill and 
dash of an adventure tale with the meticulous care and industry of an 
historical researcher. Its pages are crowded with episodes and figures, 
and coloured with swift-shifting scenes. ‘‘Duels, elopements, courts 
martial” follow in quick succession, We are taken from the royal court 
of London to the dust and heat of Cawnpore, from the excitement of a 
trial in the House of Lords to the dulness of a Crimean evening under 
the watch fire of the Russian camp. Famous personages—Queen 
Victoria, Duke of Wellington, Macaulay—appear in a new light. Based 
entirely on authentic historical records, thè narrative has the grasp and 
vigour of a fiction, as enthralling as the writer’s earlier success, ‘Florence 
Nightingale’. The bare outlines of history are given an intensity of 
dramatic interest, and the charge itself is described in detail with 
breathless suspense; The romance of military glory and the hell of the 
Valley of Death are rendered with equal vividness and intensity of 
passion. 7 f 

The wrapper of the volume, with a coloured illustration of the 
cavalry charge, is reproduced from a painting by R, Caton Woodville 
in the Parker Gallery, London. The portraits of Cardigan and Lucan, 
the facsimile of the order for the charge, and the sketch maps showing 
the area and progress of operation—all coloured and on art paper—not 
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only enhance, the historical value of the Book but add to the interest of 
the story. 

` The bibliography of the sources used by the writer convinces the 
reader of the immense JaLour undertaken to produce a heroje saga woven.. 


with the materials of history and romance. 
K. Lahiri. 


> Aurobindo Darshaner U adan—By Sri Bhowam Sankar Chowdhury 
and Sirmati Nilima “Chowdhury Bharatbani Prakasini, Calcutta—Price 
És. 1-4-0. 

This is a small book in Bengali on Sri Aurobindo’s Philosophy - 
and Yoga. In it the authors endeavour to bring out Sri Aurobindo’s 
central ideas, They show that Sri Aurobindo avoids the two extremes 
of materialism and abstract spiritualism and that he in fact effects a 
synthesis of these two- points of view. They explain Sri Aurobindo’s - 
conceptions of Reality, evolution and all that, and pictorially repre-ent 
the higher: and the lower hemispheres as Sri Aurobindo conceived them. 
The authors point out that Sri Aurobindo derived his main spiritualistic 
ideas: from the teachings of Ramakrishna and Vivekananda and that he 
built up his philosophy by a study of the Vedas, the Upanishads and 
the Giti together -with the major systems of European philosophy. The 
authors however, omit to mention that Sri Aurobindo also drew upon his 
yogic experience for his philosophical construction. 

` The authors, indeed, turn up the conception of Superman. Bub- 
they treat of ib rather lightly. In the first instance, they tell us that 
though Sri [Aurobindo employs his somewhat new terminology there 1s 
nothing extraordinary about it. Secondly, they try to subsume his’ 
conception of supermind under what Ramakrishna called purified 
mind, They also suggest that ‘the unexpected death of Sri Aurobindo 
has given the lie to his theory of Superman. But all this, I am afraid, 
would be very much resented by -the devotees of Pondicherry, ‘The 
authors are obviously out to clarify the teaching of Sri Aurobindo, They, 
however, occupy themselves with the ideas of old, which Sri Aurobindo's 
philosophy and yoga, as he himself claimed, shad already superseded, ` 
The book would, indeed, prove an irritant to many, especially to the 
disciples of Sri Aurobindo. 

ADHARCHANDRA Das 

German Marxism and Russian Communism—By John Plamenatz, 
Longmans Green & Co, ents Dew York, Toronto, 1954. Price 25 
Shillings. 

When the literary ere is flooded with propagandist writings it is 
a relief to-find a book which gives dispassionate and rational criticism of a . 
system of thought which has been dominating half the world for a century, ` 
The works of Karl Marx and those who claim to be his disciples have ' 
evoked’ a theoretical cdntroversy perhaps’ unparallelled in the history of 


` 
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social sciences. While leading thinkers of four generations have been 
drawn into it there was still lacking a comprehensive and critical review 
of Marxism in its original form and in its late orientations, . John 
Plamenatz’ book meets the want. 

The author does not approach the subject with eres or wiih: 
emotion, He says, “I£ a- philosophy is worthy of respect, it is worth 


criticism, and if it is worth criticism it must be criticised ruthlessly.” æ 


Marx built up. his whole thesis on the presumption that in a given _ ‘ 


society the prevailing mode of production determines the relation ‘of 
production, i.e., clase relation. which ‘is reflected in its legal expression, ; 
i.e., relation of property, “This hypothesis is refuted by. facts of history. l 
Durie the middle ayes in Western Europe serfdom and free peasantry 
existed side by side within the same mode of agricultural production. 
Today modes of production are more alike in the U.S.S.R.. and the 
U.S.A. than in the U.S.A, and Switzerland but property systems of the ` 


_ two former countries differ more than those of the two latter. And :if- 


every mode of production must have 163 corresponding relation of produe- 
tion why should the next stage, the stage after proletarian dictatorship, 
have no class relation corresponding to it? Marx does not. explain it. ioe 
In fact, whenever Marx and Engels tried to elaborate this hypothesis, - 
they only weakened it further. In the Class Struggles in France, Marx ` 
showed that the state supersedes the struggling classes until it dominates 
the entire society; and Engels, in the Anti-Duhring, Bet that class 
relations arose out.of the emergence of state, 
Marx, and after him Lenin, departed from the orthodox ` theory 


" whenever practical considerations demanded. Marx, in the address to 


the Communist, League “1850) advocated a strategy whereby a small 
unorganised: proletariát - may join. with: the” bourgeoisie -and exploit the 
ailiance to bring about socialism 3° - In the two Tactics of Social Democracy 


_ (1905) Lenin pleaded for-a similar alliance with the peasantry and assured, ` 


that a revolution beginning’. as ‘bourgeois’ may end in being. ‘proletarian’ 
and hasten- the pace of industrialization, He - coined - the phrase - 


‘uninterrupted revolution’ for this: new strategy which contradicted the. ` 


good old Marxian dictum that no social order even disappears before all the 
productive forces for which there is room in 1b have developed. —Leninism’ 
thus disposed of the cofnerstone of Marxist philosophy. ; 
Russia- was the testing ground for Leninism, Orthodox Marxism 
along with its exponents like Plekhanov was thrown overboard. The 
Bolshevik Party seized power and by a*rapid process of industrialization 
created the proletariat as the basis-of the socialist state. The. dialectical 
process was inverted whereby economic forces do. not determine political . 
action but political action of a Party determines economic forces or modes 
of production. Stalin, through the purges. and state plans, faithfully. . 
implemented this.inversion of historical materialism. . 
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So Russian Communism has parted company with German Marxism. 
According to the Communism which is prevalent today over Eastern 
Europe under the- control of the U.S.S.R, the revolution does not depend 
upon objective conditions like progress of industries arid of a numerous and 
conscious proletarian force. Ib is worked oub ‘peacefully’ by party 
manoeuvring, by the making and unmaking of alliances with other’ parties 
an® by the Soviet military power in backward countries where the 

' proletariat do not virtually exist and have no part to play. 


Yet, Marxism was and is still a mighty force with the exploited 
classes. ‘This-is because of its fierce attack on capitalism and of the 
confident. prophecy of its inevitable destruction. .The writer admits that 
Marx was ‘‘a remarkably confused but also truly great and original 
_thinker’”’,—and- also. a -practical one, he might have added. Marxism 
was the soul of working class. movement which helped to improve the 
“position of workers and which in its turn blunted its revolutionary edge. 
Russian communism which has usurped its tradition lives not on Marxist 
theory but on’ Soviet arms and on the promise of quick emancipation 
and recovery which it brings to the enslaved and exploited people of Asia. 


Plamenatz’ exposition is based on cold facts and sound logic. With 
extensive quotations from the works of Marx and his not too logical disciples 
he has pointed out their theoretical inconsistencies. Collecting facts 
spread over a century he has shown, their unscientific nature. And 
above all, he has proved beyond doubt that what passes for Marxism in 
Western or Eastern Europe or in Russia or China has not even the 
slenderest connection with what Karl Marx believed and wrote. 


ATINDRANATH BOSE 
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Ourselves BETS i 
NATIONAL CADET Corps ' l 


On Sunday the 5th: instant the National Cadet Corps had™its 
annual parade in, the Calcutta- Maidan. The salute was taken’ by: 
the Governor, Dr. H. C. Mookerjee. Thereafter in a function ‘the 
Governor distributed the prizes among the best cadets: 

‘The National-Cadet Corps is not only an important second line 
of defence for this vast country of 350 million people but is also an 
important training ground for our students. It provides that 
physical alertness, that spirit of disè zipline and that spirit of comrade- 
ship which are unfortunately inculcated in our boys in colleges‘only 
toa very limited degree. - The facilities for collegiate education 
which. we have at our disposal are not sufficient to stimulate all the 
virtues which a free citizen of India, is expected to possess. ‘The 
National Cadet Corps is one of the important agencies to supplement 
the facilities which are obtainable i in the colleges themselves for the. 
cultivation of these qualities. : ao ; 

Both the State and the Union Governments are at onè in ‘he. 
view ‘that there should be greater opportunities for iraining in the 
National Cadet- Corps : for our boys. It is our’ hope ‘that these 
opportunities will be as fully utilised by the students of the Calcutta 
University as the authorities expect. Not long ago people of this. 
province were denied all opportunities for necessary military training 
and taking up’ arms for national defence on the ground that they 
were not of a martial race. Many were then found eager for testing 
what was a forbidden fruit. Today the old distinction betweén 
_ the martial and -non‘martial races has been wisely done away with 
and necessary. opportunities have been held out to us for ‘training ‘as 
the defenders of our country. Let us all rise equal to the occasion 
- and take ‘these opportunities in both hands. 

* é i * * 


EXTENSION” LECTURES 


Sri J. M. Sen, Head of the Department of Education, delivered 
‘two lectures as Taraprasad Khaitan Leècturer for 1952 in the 
Darbhanga Hall on “Science and its Social Relations.’’ e 
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Dr. Srikumar Banerjee, Ramtanu Lahiri Professor of Bengali 

Language and Literature, delivered three lectures as Sarat Chandra. - 

Chatterjee Memorial Lecturer for 1948 in the Darbhanga Hall on 


-“Bankim Chandra—a reconsideration and a revaluation” in the 


present month., 
a 


UNIVERSITY GRANTS COMMISSION 


The University Grants Commission met ata session for the first 
time in its short history at the” University on the 9th instant on the 
invitation of the Vice-Chancellor. One of the decisions, it is reported ` 
to have taken on the occasion was to make a suitable grant for housing 
the Central Library. of this University in a building of its own. - This : 
Central Library, set up twenty years ago by the amalgamatian of the : 
University Reference Library and the Post-Graduate Lending Library, .. 
has been severely cramped for space for some years past. = 





Potifications Z 


FIRST UNITED NATIONS CONGRESS ON THE PREVENTION OF "CRIME AND 
THE TREATMENT OF OFFENDERS. 


Background 


The General Assembly of the United Nations provided, in Resolution 415(V) of Ist 
December, 1950, for the convening every five years by the United Nations of a World Congress 
on the prevention of crime and the treatment of offenders. Th Cougresa ia part ofa 
broader structure, calling in addition for the appointment by governments of individual 
correspondents with the United Nations Secretariat. and for the organisation of regional 
conferences, set up by the plan relating to the tranafer to the United Nations of the fune- 
tions of the: International Penal and Penitentiary Commission. Thus, the Congress’ will 
be, from an historical point of view, the continuation of the Congress previously organised 
by that Commission, the lest of which was beld atthe Hague in August, 1950. ` 


Date and Place , i nO EN 


Tt is expected “that the Congress will be bela aù- the- Palais d des Nations, Geneva, 
Switzerland, from 22nd August to 8rd September, 1955. 


Membership 


The Congress will group three categories of participants, namely 


(1) Members officially appointed by their governments, who will be experts in the 
field of the prevention of erime and the treatment of offenders possessing a special knowledge 
of, or experience in, the questions of the agenda ; i 


(2) Observers of specialized agencies and of non-Governmental organisations having 
working relationships with the United Nations; . 


(8) Individual observers. 

Programme 
The agenda of the Congress will include the following itema : 
il) Standard minimum rules for the treatment of prisoners; 
(2) Selection and training of personnel ; 
(3) Open institutions ; 


{4) Prison labour ; 
(5) Juvenile delinquency. 


These questions will be examined on the basis ofthe findings of the United Nations 
regional conferences in the field of the prevention of crim? and tha treatment of offenders, 
as well as of additional documentation prepared at the request of the United Nations 
Secretariat. 


In accordance with the above mentioned Resolutjon of the General Assembly, the 
resolutions adopted by the Congress will be communicated to the Secretary General ann, 
if necessary, to the Policy-making Bodies of the United Nations. 


In addition, the programme of the Congress will include certain related activities, 
such as visits to institutions, the showing of films, etc. 


The United Nations Secretariat will give lgter further information concerning the 
organisation of the Congress inter alia with regard to the. participation of , individual 
observers. 


D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
Registrar. 
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LIST OF CANDIDATES ADMITTED TO THE DOCTORATE DEGREE. >~ 
fAugust, 1954 to November, 1954.) 


Name & address of the candidate. Title of the thesis Syndicate date. 
D, LITT. 
Dr Sibapada Sen, 5A, Matilal Nehru ‘The French in India (1763. 14.8.54. 
oad, Calcutta-29. 1793} (History) 
x D,Se ’ 
Sri Sankarsebak Baral, Institute of Radio ‘Studies on the Tonosphere’ 29.9.54. 
Physics & Electronics, 92, Upper (Physics) 


Circular Road, Calcubta-9. 
D. PHIL. (ARTS) 


© 1. Asokkumar Majumdar, Bhavan's ‘Chalukyas of Guiarat’ - 14.8.54. 
College, Andheri, Bombay-41.- ' (History) 
2. Krishna Sen, 50B, Theatre Road, ‘Dream-Psychology —A critical 4.9 54, 
Caleutta-16. : study of ancient and modern 


theories.” (Psychology) . 


3. Hiralal Chattopadhyay, Professor of- ‘Studies in International Law 11.9.54. 
History, Maharaja Bir Bikram Col- and Inter-State relations in 
lege, Agartala (Tripura), Ancient India’ (History) 

4, Sandhya Bhaduri, 84/1, Madan Mitra ‘Rasagangadhar Prathama- 18.9.54: 
Lane, Calcutta-6. mananam’ (Sanskrit) 

5. Arunkumar Dattagupta, 60B, Kali- ‘State Financing of Private | 29,9,54. 
charan Ghosh Road, Calcutta-2. - Enterprise after world-war I1’ 

{Economies} 


6. Haraprasad Mitra, 58, Barada De ‘Satyendranath Datter Kavita- 13.11-54. 
Street, P. 0O. Serampore, (Dt. O-Kavyarap’ (Bengali) a 
Hooghly). ` 


; D. PHIL. (SCIENCE) . 
1. Buddhadeb Sen, Coates Laboratory, ‘Use of Organic reagents in 4.9.54, 


Louisiana State University, Baton inorganic analysis’ (Chemistry) 
Range La, U. 8, A. 


2. Jnansaran Chattopadhyay, Institute of ‘Properties and some appli- 4.9.54, 
Radio Physics and Electronics, 92, cations of Conical Helices’ 
Upper Circular Road, Caleutta-9, (Radio Physics and Electronics) 

3. Tapendrachandra Ray, Dept. of Ap- ‘Studies in the problem of 4.9.54. 


plied Mathematics, University Science cepheid vibration with 
College, 92, Upper Circular Road, special emphasis on phase- 


Caleutta-9, ; lag’ (Applied Mathematics) 
4. Ajitkumar Mukhopadhyay, 26, Rames ‘A study on £o-Ordination 11.9.54. 
Mitra Road, Caleutta-25. Complexes’ (Chemistry) 
5. Narendranath Saha, 59, Sitaram ‘Synthesis oft Polynuclear 11,9.54, 
Ghosh St., Calcutta-9. Compounds’ \Chemistrry) 
6, Manisha Basu, Dept. of Chemistry, ‘On the mechanism of colour 11.9.54. 
University Science College, 92, Upper reaction of dephenylearba- 
Circular Road, Calcutta-9. zide with metals—a physi- 
g a cal chemical siudy’ (Chemistry) 
7. Late Abaniranjan Ghosh, 50, Karbala ‘The Physico-chemical Pro. 11.9.54. 
Tank Lane, Celcutta-6. i perties of yeast nucleic acid’ (Tb was ordered 
. (Chemistry) : that the Diploma 
. - be issued after 
f : the Convocation 
. with the words 
‘Issued ajier 


death’ written on 
it.) 
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Narce and address of the candidates. 
8. Krishnachandra Mukhopadbyay, 


‘Bharadwaj Bhaban’ Banerjee Para 
Lane, Dhakuria, Caleutta-81. 


9, Biswanath Mitra, 46,- Karbala Tank p 


Lane, Calcutta 6. 


10. Bireswar Mukhopadhyay, ‘ 


House, Kidderpore, Calcutta- 23. 


11. Asokgopal Datta, 14, Ananda..Chat- 


terjee Lane, Calcutta-2. 


12, Haripada Chattopadhyay, | Dept. of 
Physiology, Presidency - Colles: Car 


_ cutta. 


18, Niharranjan Bardhan, St. Paul's Col- - 


lege, Calcutta. 


- 14, Bisirchandra Rakshit, .2E, Ghoshal : 


Street, Càlcutta, 19. 


15. Ajitkumar Bandyopadhyay, 
ment of Biology, Darjeeling Govt. 


College, Darjeeling. 


16. Dhirendranath Chattopadbyay, Lec- 
turerin Chemistry, -Krishnagar Col- 
_lege, P,O. Krisbnagar (Nadia). 


17. Pemmaraju Narasimha Rao, School 
of Medicine and Dentistry & Strong 
Memorial Hospital, 260. Crittenden 
Boulevard, Rochestor 20, New York. 


18.- Nabakrishna Chaudburi, 1444, Mas- 


jidbari Street, Caleutta-6. 


18. Anima Debi, Physical Chemistry 
Dept., University Science College, 92, 
Upper Circular Road, Caleutta-9, j 


20. Achintyekumar Mukhopadhyay, £6 
- Rames Mitra Road, Calcutta-25, 


21. Subodhchandra Mitra, 2/4, 


. Srirampur Rå., Calcutta-14, 


- (Psychology) 


[ pac. 
Title of the thesis. Syndicate date. 
‘A atudy & analysis of some 29.9.54. 


psychological factors, human 
abilities & personality pat- 


5 terns in relation to -success 


in certain common typės of 
profession in India with sug- 
gestions for new entrants in 
those lines of activity’ 


‘Contribution to the morpho- : 29.9.54. 


genesis of the axial skeleton 
of Anamnia & Ammniota’ 
(Zoology) 


‘Tavestigation on the- struc- 29.9.54. 


ture & development of the 
vertebral column of the teleo- 
stean fishes’ (Zoology) 


“The action of some anti- 29.9.54. 


malarial drugs on enzymes 
of Tricarboxylic acid cycle’ 
(Physiology) . 


‘Studies cn the efect of ger- 29.9.54. - 


mination -on the nutritive 
-values of Indian pulses’ 
{Physiology} ` 


‘Bovine Pregnancy Diagnosis f 29.9.54. 
- Tests’ (Zoology) ; 


‘Studies on the Blectrokine-. 29.9.54. 


ties of colloids and on emul- 
sions.’ (Chemistry) _ 


‘Studies on parasitic ciliates 18.11.54.” 


and flagellates from Indian 
Tuminents and termites res- 
pectively’ (Zoology) 


‘Studies in Catalytic dehy- 18.11.54. 


drogenation’ (Chemistry) 


‘Synthetic experiments in ` 18.11,54, 


carcinogens and anticarcino- 
gens and cther biologically 
active substances ‘Chemistry) 


_ ‘Bynthetical investigations in 20.11.54. 
the field of steroids & Ter- 


penes and some related 
studies’ (Chemistry) 


“The mechanisin of action of 29.11.54. 


snake venoms on different 
. varieties of muscles’ (Physiology) 


‘Histéchemical studies on 27.11.54. 


vitamin deficiencies’ (Physiology) , 


i ‘The- effegt of the variation of 37.11.54. 


long tange crystalline’ elec- 
tric fields on the anisotropic 


* behaviours of the paramag- 
. netic ions in the saits of the 


iron group of elements’ (Physics) 


= 


`e 19541 
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1 °°. Title of the thesis ` Syndicate date, 
na “Oertain theorems on self-reci- Q7 TEL. 


procal functions & intrezals 
involving Hypergeomet:ic & 

. Bessel functions’ (Mathematics). f 
nb ‘A study of the Synthesis & 27,11.54, 
n, * properties of high Octane E 

liquid fuels’ (Applied Chemistry) 


A. P. DAS GUPTA, 
Controller cf Examinations. 


` 


HINDU UNIVERSITY. : 
istrar, “Banaras, May 31, 1954. ad aos 


“ndu University wlio were rusticated for using unfair 
of 1954: 


me and Address — A . Punishment, 


rd, S/O Ram Lakhan Dwi- Rusticated for two 
va, P. O. Mathura via Hajipur, years and`not allow» 
ur (Bihar). + ed to appear at any 
ğ of the University- 
Examinations before 


oe -> 1986. 
la; S/O Mathura Pd. Shukla. = Do. 
ar, Bilaspur (M. P. . mo 
rotra, S/D-Vishwantth Pad. - Do. 
/78, Terhi Neem, Banaras. _ oF i 
fava, S/O Late Shri Bechan < Do. . 
C.6/74, Bagh Paia Singh, 
ras. a 
ava, 0/0. shri Paratiiaulch Do a 
P. O. Baburi, Dist Banaras S ; 
O Shree Ramjee Singh, Vill. Do. 
O. Fulawari Tajpur, Dist. - : 
Bihar. S 
, 8/0 Ram Khelawan Pandey, Do. 
ahuar, Dist. Shahabad (Arrah) ng ; 
; S/O Suraj Narain Dubey, - Do... 0 U 
Buirug, P. O. Raja Bazar : , 
Jeoria. s 
h, 8/0. Shri Ram Raksha Do. 
seers nurs: Post Mubarak- r ‘ 
ipur. 2 - Paps 
iwari, s/o. Sri Rajeshwar Do~ 
7, Dara Nagar, Banaras, aes 
3/0 Ram Deni Munim, Vill... > Do. oc | 
5 Mohania, Dist. Shahabad 
be -0/0 Shri Shambha ‘Nath 5 © Do: = 
No. , Manohar Das Gardens, : 
j, All ahabad. aE | : 
stava, SJO. Rama Shankar Do. ` 
gaoi; P. O. Cholapur, Dist,- ` 
Mst.. Shankar Devi, C. B Do. ` 


anaras, 


Registrar, 
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